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CHAPTER I. ‘ 


HAT truth is far stranger than fiction, 

that life makes for us such tragedies 

as never were written from any poor human 
imagination, I am a living witness. 

You have asked me, my dear Laura, to tell 


_ you what there has been in my past life to cast 


such a shade of seriousness upon my face. 
You flatter me by saying that I am very 
handsome; in truth, I used to think I had 
beauty, but of late years very little of such 
thoughts have troubled me. Having become 
my friend within the past two years, of 
course you know nothing of my life before I 
came hither with my husband to make a 
new home. You see me as I am now, and 
you truly say that I have no present cause 
for anything but happiness. A husband, 
than whom none could be more devoted nor 
kind, two sweet sunny-faced children, to 
make glad this delightful house, the affection 
and admiration of many new and good 
friends; indeed, Laura, you say truly that I 
have every reason to be content with my lot. 
But still, you say, there is a shadow often.on 
my face; and sometimes you think you have 
seen in it a look of woful terror, strangely 
out of place with suoh surroundings, the 
meaning of which you cannot imagine. And 
you think it is a shadow of something in the 
past which is thus projected over my life. 
You are right. I live in the midst of love 
and pleasure, and am quite as happy as it is 
often given mortals to be; yet often in my 
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waking as well as in my sleeping hours, I 
seem to see a face and to hear a voice which 
drive the flush from my cheek with the 
dreadful recollections they suggest. 

I will tell you why this is. 

Iam,since my marriage, Janet Clymer; 
before, I was Janet Merton, and dwelt at 
Monteith, a village so far from this that you 
can hardly have heard of it. My parents 
died in my infancy, and I had been adopted 
by my aunt, my mother’s sister, for whom I 
was named. She had never married, and 
was very wealthy, while my poor mother 
had always lived just a step above poverty. 
My Aunt Janet’s story was quite romantic; 
but it will suffice to say that at the age of 
eighteen she was engaged to,a rith man, 
who, dying suddenly, only a week before the 
day set for the wedding, left her by his will 
his elegant house, his lands, and in fact, all 
his great property. She at once took poses- 
sion of the mansion, and, true to his memory, 
lived there with her servants alone, until her 
adoption of me. If Aunt Janet had been 
neglectful of my mother, as I have heard it 
said, she seemed determined to go to the 
other extreme with me. Froma mere child, 
up to the age of nineteen, I was petted and 
made much of; and I think it is owing to 
some natural good that is in me thatI was 
not completely spoiled. I loved my aunt 
very dearly; but with all others I was way- 
ward and capricious. I was accomplished 
beyond any of the girls of the village, and 
was hated by many of them for it, and for 
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—yes, Laura, I can say it to you—for my 
beauty. Nay, you need not tell me that it 
lasts still; I only speak now of myself as I 
was then, when my proud, girlish heart 
courted admiration, and my glass, often con- 
sulted, told me that I was beautiful. I 
played, I sang and painted, and excelled in 
all these accomplishments, and my kind old 
aunt told me one day with gratified pride 
that I entertained my company with beauti- 
ful grace and captivation; but better than 
all this, I loved long walks, through the wild 
scenery around Romer’s Cliff, west of the 
town, or gallops over the smooth roads on 
Aunt Janet’s spirited horses. 

I have mentioned Romer’s Cliff. It was 
a wild place, with a story known to all the 
village. 

Of course I had my lovers; but I was too 
fastidious to take up with any of them, and 
not a few had a decided no from my lips. 
So it was that I easily gained the name of a 
coquette; unjustly, I think, because the lads 
of the village were not of that kind that 
could expect to please such a girl as I was. 

‘‘ Don’t say yes in a hurry, Janey,’”’ my 
aunt would often say, withalaugh. ‘‘ You’re 
having pretty good times here; it’ll be better 


for you in the end to enjoy them yet a while.” 
I thought so, too; and so one after another 
I sent my admirers to the right about, and 
kept myself heart-free. 
There was one of them, however, who for 
a long time gave me no chance to say that 


hard little word of two letters. It was 
Ralph Sanders, a young man who taught the 
village school; a tall, strong fellow, intelli- 
gent and educated, with a musical voice, 
and a kind, loving way about him that I 
think would have won me, had it not been 
for my good aunt’s caution. I shouid not 
have mentioned him with the other young 
men of the village, for he was far superior 
to all of them, and was really a man that 
any society might have been proud of. But 
I watched myself carefully, and succeeded, 
rather against my inclinations, in keeping 
my heart away from him. As for him, he 
was faithful in his attentions to me, and all 
deference and gentleness when with me; 
but thus far he had not once spoken of love, 
though his large, gray eyes had often silently 
told me the story that his lips refused. 

His passion was well-known in the village, 
as I learned one night when I told the coach- 
man to drive to the post-office on the way 
home, and I leaned unobserved out of the 


window, awaiting his return. Two men, 
whom I knew by voice but not by name, 
sauntered by on the sidewalk, and unsuspi- 
cious of my presence, talked of the man that 
I thought most of when I allowed myself to 
think at all of such subjects. 

‘* What, the school-master ? ’”? queried one, 

Yes,’”’ answered the other. 

‘* What’s the matter with him, any way?” 

** Lovesick, I reckon. When a man who 
loves his rifle, and can handle it as well as 
he can, quits it to run after a woman, you 
may be sure he’s getting alittle soft. Why, 
the fellow’s the best shot in the country, 
He’ll take off a squirrel’s head with a rifle- 
ball at three hundred yards, and he used to 
love the sport so well that he’d get up early 
mornings, to shoot before school-time. He’s 
dropped all that now.” 

Riding home by myself, I first became 
angry at Ralph for giving any occasion to 
make such remark; and then I gave him a 
little pity for the fidelity of his love, which 
I saw must soon be brought to grief. But 
my thoughts did not linger long with him; 
they speedily turned to Sidney Bartol, the 
stranger who had set the town on tiptoe of 
excitement for the past month, and with 
whom I had ridden, walked and chatted 
several times. He was tall, dark of hair 
and eyes, and distinguished-looking; and 
rumor said that he was both rich and emi- 
nent, traveling incognito for amusement, 
and had stopped here for a temporary rest. 
The days and weeks had slipped away since 
his arrival, and still he stayed; and if I 
read aright the meaning of the looks that he 
gave me, I was the cause of his delay. But 
him, too, I had put away from my thoughts; 
I had once or twice half whispered to myself 
that I could not love such a dark, mysterious 
being as he seemed; and then I would stifle 
all thought on the subject with the conven- 
ient reflection :— 

‘¢ Pshaw! they’re all the same to me. I'll 
marry none of them; I’m well content to be 
my Aunt Janet’s girl for some long years 
yet.”’ 

I saw through the shutters that the front 
parlor was lighted; and I met at the door 
my maid, who told me that Mr. Sanders was 
waiting for me. I entered the parlor, half 
vexed at his presence there after what I had 
heard that evening. He was standing by 
the piano, humming the first bars of a waltz 
that I had been playing; and he came direct- 
ly forward when he saw me. 
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beg pardon, Janet ”’—he would call me 
by my Christian name, and he was the only 
one of my admirers who dared to. ‘“‘I beg 
pardon,” he repeated, ‘‘ for my unseasona- 
ble call; but I don’t mean to stay. To-morrow 
is a school holiday, and I do so much want 
you to come and take a walk with me up 
around Romer’s Cliff. It is so pleasant 
there at this time of the year; and’””——— 

To-morrow—Romer’s Cliff!” I exclaim- 
ed. I had aright to be surprised; because 


now, as I stood there, looking into this’ 


man’s face, I remembered that on the pre- 
vious night, at this. very hour, that other 
man, Sidney Bartol, stood just where he now 
stood, and made that same request of me, 
almost in the same language. ‘‘A singular 
coincidence,’’ I thought. Was it not some- 
thing more? How can we know? 

‘“T am sorry, Mr. Sanders,” I replied, 
“that I cannot go with you. I have an- 
other engagement.” 

He looked grave, and very disappointed. 

T had hoped Janet,” he said, that my 
company was agreeable to you; but lately I 
have almost come to think that it is not. 
You always refuse me when I ask you to 
ride or walk. I wish I could think that it 
is no dislike of myself that influences you.” 
I took umbrage instantly at his words. 

‘* You have no right to imagine my mo- 
tives,’ I said warmly. “It should be 
enough for you to know that I cannot ac- 
cept this invitation, and that reason is a 
sufficient’one.” 

He moved a step nearer to me. 

‘* You might have known that I would ask 
you to-day,” he said, half reproachfully. 
“You know I come here every holiday.” 

‘You pester me,” I said, pretending to 
be a great deal more offended by his words 
and tone than I really was. ‘* You talk as 
though you had some claim upon me, and as 
though I were bound to prefer you to my 
other friends. You know better, Mr. San- 
ders.”’ 

He came still nearer. 

‘Have you never felt like preferring nie 
to the others?’ he asked. And then I re- 
belled against his question, and spoke out 
passionately, like a child. 

‘*T won’t be catechized in this way!” I 
cried. ‘* You needn’t ask me any such 
questions, for ’ll never answer them.” 

“Pardon me, Janet,” he said, kindly, 
but seriously. ‘‘I did not wish to offend 
you. I will go now, for I see that my pres- 


ence only irritates you. But first, I should 
like to ask you one question. Are you not 
going out with Bartol to-morrow? Ah! 
your face tells me that you are; I more than 
suspected it. I want to tell you, as a friend, 
that you had better have nothing to do with 
him. I don’t know him—I’ve only seen him 
twice—and I can’t tell just what I fear from 
him for you; but I tell you, Janet, he is a 
dangerous man for you. But you do not be- 
lieve me. Well,I shall watch over you my- 
self, as far as I can.” 

He bade me good-evening, and walked out 
of the house, leaving me puzzled, indignant 
and annoyed, but still not very angry at 
him. He had shown me his heart as plainly 
as a man could, and I had utterly refused to 
look at it. I could not help thinking, in the 
same instant that censured him for med- 
dling, how kind was his way, and how gen- 
tle his voice; and I thought, as I sat there 


- for a few moments before retiring to my 


chamber, that but for one thing he had said, 
I should think pleasantly of Ralph Sanders, 
as I had just seen him, and that thing was, 
that he had warned me against Sidney Bar- 
tol, and called him a dangerous man for me. 

What right had he to say such things to 
me? I was not a child, who could not be 
trusted out of sight of my home. Mr. Bar- 
tol was a gentleman, quite as good as Ralph 
Sanders, if he was a stranger, and I did not 
choose that the latter should instruct me 
how I was to treat him. If Ralph did not 
like him, he might shun him; but so long as 
his attentions were agreeable to me, I would 
receive them, in spite of the school-mas- 
ter’s unreasonable jealousy. For all that I 
cared to know of my heart just then, I liked 
the stranger quite as well as I did Ralph; 
and with these thoughts spinning through 
my head I went to sleep, firm in the resolu- 
tion I would accompany Mr. Bartol to the 
Cliff on the morrow, as I had promised him, 
whether Ralph liked it or not. 


CHAPTER II. 


OON after breakfast Mr. Bartol called. 
Determined to do as I pleased, in spite 

of my warning, I was ready to go at once, 
lest some sudden hesitation might cause me 
to disappoint him. He was dressed with un- 
usual care—almost foppishly; but unlike 
most men, everything he wore became his 
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tall, well-poised figure. I thought his dark 
cheeks were thinner than usual that day; I 
noticed that his eyes, brilliantly black as 
ever, were strangely restless, and that all 
his movements were nervous. 

“* Quite ready, I see,”” he said, as he took 
my hand. I started and shuddered; his own 
was feverishly hot. 

‘I fear you are not well enough to go, Mr 
Bartol,”’ I said. 

yes—never fear,” he said, 
“T am a little nervous this morning, owing, 
I think, to an ugly dream that broke my rest 
last night. Did you ever dream of falling a 
thousand feet into the sea, and then sinking, 
sinking, till You awoke, just ready to 
die with terror and despair? Well, such 
was my dream; and I think it lasted me all 
night. But come; we’ve something pleas- 
anter to think of to-day. It’s as lovely an 
October morning as you can imagine, and 
Nature fairly beckons us toher. Let’s away 
at once toward old Romer.”’ 

I followed him into the hall, and there 
met Aunt Janet. Mr. Bartol bowed and 
spoke to her, and she cautioned him to take 
good care of me, and bring me back early, 
which he promised to do. 

Our home was a little way north of the 
village, which we just skirted as we went 
along the road that led to the Cliff. We 
passed between well kept hedges for half a 
mile, and then we struck off by a foot-path 
across the meadows. Leading through 
some variety of hill and hollow in the course 
of a mile from the highway, this path at last 
terminated at the foot of Romér’s Cliff, 
which we saw lifting its gigantic battlement 
against the sky, while the bright morning 
burnished its rocky breast as with a gilding 
of fire. 

More than once, as we walked along the 
highway, I had heard a sound like that of 
footfalls on the other side of the hedge, but 
I did not call the attention of my compan- 
ion to it, and hedid not observe it.. I looked 
back after we had taken the path, and saw 
the figure of a man by the hedge-side, lean- 
ing on a gun, and gazing intently afterus. I 
knew him at once for Ralph Sanders. And 
when we had crossed the first broad meadow, 
and as Mr. Bartol’s hand assisted me over 
the stile, I looked back, and saw him follow- 
ing us very slowly, at a distance, with his 
gun over his shoulder. 

We continued our walk. I said nothing of 
what I had seen; but I remembered at once 


his significant words of the night before, “1 
shall watch over you myself, as far as I can,” 
And now, it would seem, he had begun his 
espionage. If I was not angry with him 
the night before, I certainly was now. I ac- 
cused him in my mind of hypocrisy and de- 
ceit in pretending to think this man at my 
side dangerous to me. Nobody else had 
said it, nobody had thought it, save the one 
who had taken it upon himself to follow me, 
after I had declined his company. I was 
sure that a miserable spirit of jealousy, and 
nothing else, was at the bottom of his con- 
duct; and I resolved upon the instant that 
I would have nothing more to do with him. 
With this resolve I withdrew my thoughts 
from Ralph Sanders, and gave them to my 
companion. 

Mr. Bartol was usually animated, though 
always serious of face; but to-day he seemed 
taciturn, and talked but little. Yet he was 
scrupulously attentive; his hand was al- 
ways offered in time to assist me over the 
rocks, which, as we approached nearer the 
Cliff, began to line the way. There was one 
place, I remember, where a great tree had 
fallen right across the path; and when he 
had helped me upon it, my foot slipped on 
the wet, mossy trunk, and I would have 
fallen, had he notcaught me. He did more; 
he pressed me so violently in his arms that 
I was frightened, and gave a little cry. 

‘* Pardon me,”’ he begged, releasing me 
in the path, ‘‘ I am nervous indeed; I have 
not yet recovered from the effects of that 
hideous dream.”’ 

I looked at him; his eyes caught mine, and 
they seemed to burn with the intensity of 
the look he gave me. I shuddered again, 
and from that moment I avoided his gaze. 


‘‘Here is the Cliff,” he said. ‘* Let us. 


rest fora moment before we begin the as- 
cent.” 

We took our seats upon a mossy rock, and 
I looked from the rough, jagged fragments 
that was scattered at the base, up the smooth, 
hard face of granite that reared itself al- 
most in a perpendicular line two hundred and 
seventy feet above us. Not a tree, hardly a 
bush, found sustenance on that granite sur- 
face, and the stunted pines that lined its 
summit looked from where we sat like strag- 
gling weeds. The breadth of this gigantic 
cliff was at its base about equal to its height; 
its sides sloped inwardly, so as to give it a 
pyramidal appearance, and its rough, rocky 
background gradually fell away into the 
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shape of a great humpback hill, which met 
the fields a quarter of a mile to the rear of 
the Cliff. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE place had its story. In old colon- 
ial days there was a settlement about 
where Monteith is now situated; and among 
its youth was Israel Romer, a bold, daring 
hunter and Indian fighter. The settlement 
was surprised one night by the unexpected 
irruption of a large band of Mohaws, its 
dwellings given up to the torch, and its peo- 
ple, men, women and children, to the toma- 
hawk. One, the one whose scalp the In- 
dians most desired, Israel Romer, escaped 
to the hill with his betrothed, a girl of the 
settlement. Baffled for a moment, the 
savages soon found the trail of his flight, 
and pursued him to the brow of the Cliff. 
With yells of fiendish exultation they rushed 
toward him; when he, defiant in his horri- 
ble desperation, took the girl in his arms 
and leaped from the very summit. Years 
after, when the savages had been driven for- 
ever from the neighborhood, the skeletons 
of the lovers were found on the rocks be- 
neath, still locked in the embrace of death! 

The occasion of our present visit here 
was a wish carelessly expressed to Mr. Bar- 
tol, after relating him this story, to visit 
the summit of the Cliff, and view the spot 
where this tragedy happened. His invita- 
tion followed immediately, and I had ac- 
cepted it without thinking of the difficulties 
of the ascent; in fact, I did not know how 
difficult it was. But now, as I sat here 
with Sidney Bartol at my feet, and looked 
first up the face of the dizzy height, and 
then at the narrow path that wound its cir- 
cuitous way up the hill, now along the edge 
of a steep descent, and now hidden by the 
intervening rocks, my heart failed me, and I 
said to my companion: — 

“Let us not try to scale that toilsome 
path, Mr. Bartol. I am quite satisfied with 
what I see from below.” 

He turned his eyes full upon me, and they 
gleamed again as if with internal fire. 

‘““ What—not ascend the hill, when we 
have come all this way for nothing else ? ” 
he exclaimed, starting up. Come—it is not 
very hard— I will hold you, and we shall get 
up bravely.”? 

He seized my hand, imprisoning it in his 
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own, so that I could not withdraw it, and 
drew, rather than led me to the foot of the 
path. I hesitated and hung back; I had it 
on my lips to decline positively to go up; 
but I found, with sudden alarm, that I was 
not able to control myself against him. 
Talking incessantly to encourage me, and 
pulling me up as he talked, he forced me 
along to the first resting-place, a great rock, 
fifty feet above the one where we had been 
sitting. We paused here for breath; and 
leaning faintly and wearily against it, I 
looked down and saw the figure of a man 
with a gun over his shoulder disappearing 
around the face of the Cliff. My heart 
throbbed, and at that instafft I wished that 
I had accepted the school-master’s invita- 
tion. I looked at the man beside me; he 
was looking straight upward, and had seen 
nothing below. 
‘““Come!”? he said. His hand griped 
mine again; his eyes blazed with a wild, un- 
earthly light, and, dragged unwillingly af- 
ter him, I ascended the steep and crooked 
path. My feet were cut and bruised against 
the rocks that lined the way, my breath was 
failing, my throat was dry and husky, and a 


. mortal fear took possession of me. With one 


wild, frantic effort, I released my hand from 
his grasp, and turned to fly; but my strength 
was all gone, and I sank helplessly on the 
path. 

He turned fiercely upon me. 

‘“‘No more, no more, Mr. Bartol, I be- 
seech you!”’ was my pitiful cry. « Please 
let me go home; don’t urge me any further.” 

‘“‘Not a step backward!*’? he shouted. 
“Up, up, till we reach the highest summit 
—no faltering, no hesitating.” 

I made no answer. His face was terrible 
in its wildness to look upon; his eyes shone 
with frenzy, and the exercise had brought a 
vivid flush to his darkface. I hid mine that 
I might not see his. 

** Come! ” 

He stamped his foot impatiently. The 
next instant he seized me bodily, and swung 
me to his shoulder and ran upward like an 
antelope along the path. As he held me in 
his arms, my head overhung a frightful pre- 
cipice, while his feet trod close on the 
borders of it; the terror was too much for 
me; I fainted outright. 


A cool breeze blew over my face, and 
brought me to life I was lying on 
the grass; Bartol stood with folded arms be- 
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side me, gazing out upon the prospect. I 
started to my feet, and a single glance 
showed me that we stood on the apex of 
the Cliff, hardly three yards from the edge. 
At any other time my soul would be enrap- 
tured with the glorious beauty of the spec- 
tacle that burst upon my sight. Touched 
with the gorgeous coloring of October, the 
country below lay spread out before us, its 
diversity of field, forest and farm stretching 
away for miles, until it lost itself in the 
horizon. I looked, and wondered, and al- 
most forgot how I had come here; but the 
voice of Bartol quickly brought me back to 
the full horror of my situation. 

** Look how glorious it is!’’ he cried, 
seizing my arm with one hand, and waving 
the other with the full sweep of his arm. 
“How glorious —how beautiful — how 
mighty! Look—look! 

The gleam of his eyes was nol now casual 
and at intervals; it was habitual. He quiv- 
ered in every muscle with excitement; his 
hand griped my arm so closely that it gave 
me intense pain; utter vacuity was in his 
face. The appalling truth was before me; 
the man was a maniac. 


Had a single moment been left me in 


which to reflect upon the horrors of my sit- 
uation, I think I should have died with the 
thought; but he gave me no time. 

‘What more fitting place for a bridal, 
my beloved!’ he exclaimed, laughing glee- 
fully. ‘* You did not know why we came 
here; it is that we might be wedded here, 
and united beyond the chance of separation. 
Don’t you remember the pretty story you 
told me of the lovers who were united here, 
long ago? So will we be joined, and the 
world at our feet shall witness our eternal 
betrothal. Come, sweetheart; I have 
chosen you; come!” 

I cast my eyes down at his feet, praying, 
imploring him to spare me. I might as 
well have prayed to the rocks around me. 
Again he caught me in his arms, and strode 
straight towards the end of the Cliff. A 
word of prayer was upon my lips; I was 
about to close my eyes forever upon the 
beautiful world I loved so well; I thought 
once of dear Aunt Janet, and murmured, 
**God have mercy!” 

And then—— 

My head hung forward upon his breast; 
the prospect was inverted tomy eyes. Four 
steps more would launch us into eternity. 
At the instant a light puff of smoke floated 


out of the bushes far below the foot of the 
Cliff—so far that I could plainly see it ever 
the edge. Bartol took one step more,. 
staggered, brought his hand to his heart 
with a groan, and dropped me to the ground. 
A dreadful imprecation followed; he 
stumbled over me; I looked up, and found 
myself alone! 

Some horrible fascination urged me to look 
over the edge of the Cliff. On my hands 
and knees I crept thither, and grasping the 
bushes with tenacious fingers, gazed into 
the fearful void below. Far, far down on 
the edge of the rocks lay all that remained of 
the maniac; and I saw approaching it the 
tiny figure of a man with something carried 
across his shoulder. I drew back upon the 
edge; the revulsion overcame me; all was 


dark again. 


It was long before I woke that time. But 
thank God, when I did, it was in my own 
chamber at home, with dear Aunt Janet 
bending over me. The sun of another day 
was shining in through the blinds; the ter- 
ror of the day that was gone came back to 
me only as a dream; I sat up in bed, and 
smiled back recognition to Aunt Janet’s 
anxious look. 

“Thank God, darling, it hasn’t crazed 
you,”’ she said, as she kissed me. 

‘¢ There’s some one down-stairs who wants 
to see you,”’ she said, after a moment. 

“Ralph?” Iquestioned. She nodded, 
and said:— 

‘You must know that it was he that saved 
you. The telescope sights on his rifle made 
him sure of his aim; and he brought you all 
the way home in his arms.” 

“Let him come up, auntie.” And he 
soon came. 

His eyes sparkled with joy when I offered 
him my hand; but I did more. I drew his 
head down to me, and kissed his forehead, 
whispering in his ear:— 

“If you can forget my naughty words, 
dear Ralph ’’?—— 

He stopped my mouth with a kiss, and I 
was content to say no more. 

We learned all about Sidney Bartol three 
weeks afterward, when his friends came 
from North Carolina to take his body home. 
The sudden death of his betrothed on the 
very night before the wedding-day had 
driven him crazy; and after haunting her 
grave for a week he disappeared, leaving 4 
letter which declared that his beloved was 
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not dead, and that he had gone to find her. 
From that day until the news of his tragic 
fate reached them, they had heard nothing 
of him. With the deep cunning of insanity 
he had succeeded in hiding his real condition 
of mind until the moment when I sat with 
him under Romer’s Cliff. His friends who 
saw me said I was strangely like the dead 
girl in form and face; and this they thought 
the reason of his attraction toward me. 

And this, dear Laura, is my story; except- 
ing that he whom I have called Ralph San- 
ders was really Ralph Clymer, now my dear 
husband. Aunt Janet had always liked 
him, and after this adventure, she said that 


she thought I needed somebody to take care 
of me, and intimated that she should not ob- 
ject to a speedy marriage with him. We 
lived with her until she died, some five 
years after; and she, kind old soul, left me 
all her property. 

I am happy, Laura; I have been happy 
ever since the day that gave me to Ralph 
Clymer. But you will not wonder, after 
what I have told you, that hideous vision of- 
ten disturbs my sleep at night, and some- 
times follows me into the pleasures and 
duties of the day. But they are only shad- _ 
ows; thank Heaven, they are only shadows! 


THE PRINCESS AND THE PLUMS. 


HREE knights on horseback met one 
day where two roads crossed. The 
knight who came from the North had blue 
eyes and yellow hair, and a great golden 
beard flowed over his mail-clad breast. He 
bore a white banner with a black raven 
worked upon it, and a raven and a serpent 
were emblazoned on his shield of shimmer- 
ing gold. He rode a milk-white war-horse, 
and its feet were shod with golden shoes. 
The one who came from the East was tall 
and stately, with flashing dark eyes, and 
long black ringlets falling on his shoulders. 
He rode a coal-black charger, his hauberk 
was of glittering steel, his helmet was of 
brass, and the device upon his shield dis- 
played two bears holding a jewelled crown. 
He who came from the West was noble 
of face and form, and bore himself with an 
air of pride. His gray eyes had a piercing 
glance, his bearded lip was haughty as a 
king’s, and short brown curls were clustered 
thickly underneath his nodding crest. . He 
was clad in a suit of Milan armor, inlaid 
with gold, which shone with dazzling bright- 
ness; and costly jewels glittered all over the 
harness of his red-roan steed. He bore a 
lion on his shield, and a blood-red cross upon 
his floating pennon. 
When the three knights came together at 
the crossing, they each drew rein, and the 
first one spoke: — 


‘How now, good comrades! Are we 
friends or foes ? ” 

‘*T am a good friend if you please, and a 
bad foe if it suits you better! ” returned the 
black-eyed knight. 

‘¢ And I am a friend toall the good and a 
foe to all the wicked,”’-said the lion knight. 

“* Oh, it is plain to see that we are all hon- 
est men!” laughed the first, good-naturedly. 
‘¢ As for me, my name is Harold, and I come 
from Denmark.” 

*¢ And Iam Waldomar of Russia, a prince 
of royal blood, and not unknown to fame,”’ 
said the second, proudly. ‘In many a rat- 
tling fray I still have borne me like a 
knight.” 

‘‘T am no stranger to your fame, Sir Har- 
old and Sir Waldomar,’”’ said the third 
knight, quietly; ‘‘ and perhaps you know my 
banner, if you never heard my name. Men 
call me Palmerin of England.” 

‘¢ We know both name and banter, and so 
does every one that ever heard a tale of 
knightly deed!’ exclaimed the Danish 
knight. ‘ Well met, Sir Palmerin! ” 

‘What! is it Palmerin the Bold?” cried 
Waldomar. ‘‘ Well met, indeed, and I hope 
we journey in the same direction ? ” 

‘* My way lies towards the south,” said 
Palmerin. 

* And mine,” said Waldomar. 

And mine,” said Harold. 
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Sir Palmerin Jooked from the Russian to 
the Dane, and smiled a meaning smile. 

“Are we all riding on the same errand, 
good brothers ?”’ he asked. 

** Good faith, I hope not!” cried Sir Har- 
old; ‘‘ for I am bound to Bohemia as a suit- 
or for the hand and heart of the peerless 
Lady Isolette.”’ 

** And so am I!” said Waldomar. 

** And I,”’ said Palmerin. 

Then the three knights looked at each 
other in silence. He of England was the 

first to speak. 

* “Tt appears that we are rivals,’’ he re- 
marked; yet I see no reason why we need 
be enemies. Come, let us join company 
and go to Bohemia together; and let the 
lady choose between us as she will.” 

“That is fair enough,” said Harold. 

“T agree,” said Waldomar. 

So the three knights took the road that 
led toward the South. For three days they 
rode on, side by side, and at sunset of the 
third day, they came to a castle in Bohemia, 
where dwelt the Princess Isolette, the fair- 
est of the fair. Each blew a blast upon the 
bugle horn that hung beside the castle gate, 
and quickly the gray-haired sensechal came 
out to let them in. 

‘You are welcome, noble knights,” he 
said; ‘‘ and I think I can guess your business 
here.”’ 

“We are suitors to the Lady Isolette,” 
said Harold the Dane. 

*¢ And not the first,’’ smiled the seneschal, 
but gravely added, “‘ and I fear you will not 
be the last, although my lady must indeed 
be hard to please, if she takes not one of 
you; for three such princely knights never 
yet came here together. Come in, I pray 
you,’”’ he continued, throwing open the 
gate. ‘‘ You and your steeds shall have the 
best cheer the castle offers, and to-morrow 
morn my lady will see you and give you her 
decision.”’ 

He led the way within the castle, and the 
three knights followed him to the banquet 
hall, where they were served with a supper 
fit to set before a king; after which they 


were provided with lodgings in a grand 


chamber which might also have suited a 
royal guest. Whatever might be the lady’s 
answer to their suits, they certainly could 
find no fault with their entertainment. 

In the morning, they rose and prepared to 
pay their court to the princess, who sent 
them word that she would see them directly 
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after breakfast. So they hurried over their 
breakfast as fast as possible, and then the 
seneschal came to conduct them to the 
lady’s presence. - 

They found her waiting for them on a 
marble terrace at the back of the castle, 
from which a long flight of steps led down 
to a beautiful garden. She turned to greet 
them with a smile of such entrancing sweet- 
ness that each began to tremble for fear he 
should not win so beautiful a creature. Her 
form was graceful as a bending willow, her 
face was like a lily in the sun, her hazel 
eyes were soft and bright, and her golden 
comb could scarcely hold up the abundance 
of her auburn hair. 

The three knights bent their knees be- 
fore her, and kissed her snow-white hands; 
and Harold, the Danish knight, exclaimed :— 

‘* Fair princess, my name and station are 
already known to you; and I am come from 
Denmark to pray you to bestow on me your 
hand in marriage.’’ 

The dark-eyed Russian said:— 

‘* And I am come from Russia, sweet lady, 
to woo you for my bride. I need not tell 
you who I am, for you have seen Prince 
Waldomar in many a tournament.”’ 

And last the English warrior spoke :— 

‘* Lady, I scarcely dare to hope that fame 
has been so kind to me as to these, my 
brother knights. My name is Palmerin, my 
blood is royal,and my native land is England. 
I also am your lover, lady fair.” 

Then the princess answered :— 

‘* Brave knights, I know you all by repu- 
tation, and two of you by sight; and though 
I never saw Sir Palmerin till now, yet I 
think the rumor tells no lie that calls him a 
very valorous knight. It is no easy matter 
to make a choice between three knights of 
such high esteem; therefore I will leave the 
decision to yourselves. He who shall solve 
a problem which I will propose to you, shall 
have me for his bride; and if neither of you 
can give me the correct answer, [ will reject 
you all.”’ 

She beckoned to a little page who followed 
behind her, carrying a willow basket; and 
taking the basket from his hand, she again 
addressed the rival knights. 

‘*] have here,” she said, ‘* in my basket, 
a gift of plums for each of you, picked from 
my garden. One of you shall have half and 
one more, the second shall again have half 
and one more, and the third shall have half 
and three more. This will empty my bas- 
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ket. Now tell me how many plums are in 
it?” 

With a very blank countenance, the Dan- 
ish knight spoke first. 

‘¢ There are three-score,”’ said he, making 
a random guess. 

‘‘No,” replied the lady; “‘but if there 
were a8 many more, half as many more, and 
a third as many more as there are now in 
the basket, with five more added to that, the 
number would by so much exceed three- 
score as it now falls short of it.”’ 

The Russian knight looked very much be- 
wildered, as he speculated on forty-five. 

‘* Not so,”’ said the princess; ‘‘ but if there 
were a third as many more, and a sixth as 
many more as there are now, there would 
be in my basket as many more than forty- 


five as there are now under that number.” 

‘* Lady, the number is thirty,” said Pal- 
merin of England, with a quiet smile. 

Right! exclaimed the lady; “‘ and you 
are the first of two-score knights and three 
that has been able to answer a problem of 
my offering.” 

She then counted him out fifteen plums 
and one more, and there remained fourteen. 
To Sir Waldomar, she gave seven and one 
more, and six remained. To Sir Harold, 
she gave half of these and three more; and 
the basket was empty. 

And so Sir Palmerin of England won the 
Princess Isolette for his bride; and the dis- 
carded knights went away with their heads 
in a whirl, and their mouths full of plums. 


THE KLEPTOMANIAC, 


HE world of fashionable London society 
was startled a few years ago by reports 
of a series of daring jewel robberies. The 
most costly gems seemed to disappear as if 
by magic under the very eyes of their owners. 
These robberies defied detection. A clew 
in one case was upset by the facts in an- 
other. When my aid as private detective was 
called in, I resolved to confine my attention 
to three distinct cases; though, of course, if 
useful information came in my way concern- 
ing other matters, I should know how to 
take advantage of it. 
The first of the three on my list was the 
case of the Dowager Lady A., a somewhat 
eccentric old lady, who found her chief de- 
light in arraying herself in her most valuable 
jewels, and visiting in regular rotation all 
the West End theatres. One night, when 
returning from one of these expeditions, 
her carriage had been overturned by collid- 
ing with an omnibus. The dowager. was 
seriously injured, and within a few days she 
was dead. Then, apparently for the first 
time, it was discovered that the whole of 
the jewels worn by Lady A. on the night of 
the carriage accident had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Her maid was so overcome by 
the sight of her injured mistress, that she 
failed altogether to remember what was 
done with these jewels at the moment when 


her ladyship was undressed. It was even a 
question whether they might not have been 
actually lost in the street during the confu- 
sion of the accident. At all events, no 
trace of them could be found, and it soon 
became evident that-in the excitement of 
summoning relatives, doctors, nurses and 
undertakers, half-a-dozen persons might 
have entered the house and walked off with 
the jewels without any chance of detection. 

Then I turned my attention to the second 
case—that of a young Countess of B. There 
seemed less room for doubt in this instance. 
The fashionable wedding of the autumn 
had been that of Earl of B. with Miss 
Blank. On the morning of the wedding, 
the earl had presented his bride with a mag- 
nificent tiara of diamonds. As the “ happy 
pair” were to start almost immediately for 
the continent, these diamonds, inclosed in a 
case, were hastily packed in a traveling 
bag, which the bride’s traveling maid was 
nevereto let out of sight. On arriving at 
Paris, the bag was apparently intact; 
but on opening the jewel-case, the tiara was 
missing. Clearly, it must have been 
cleverly extracted from the case while lying 
in the bride’s dressing-room, the empty 
case then being placed in the bag. Who 
had stolen the countess’s diamonds? The 
maid, the bride’s mother, and a younger 
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brother had alone, as far as it was known, 
entered the room where the jewels were ly- 
ing. I don’t mind saying I had some diffi- 
culty in believing that a bona fide robbery 
had been committed. You may not believe 
it, but I am convinced that many a startling 
robbery of jewels would be explained, if we 
knew of all the private debts incurred by 
ladies of fashion, and of the sacrifices some- 
times made by them to screen from dis- 
grace themselves or some deeply involved 
connection. 

Meanwhile, I made inquiries concerning 
robbery number three. This was at Colonel 
C.’s. There the only thing missed was a 
valuable bracelet. There had been a dance 
at the bouse. During the evening Mrs. C. 
had slipped and sprained her ankle so se- 
verely that a doctor had to be summoned, and 
the party was somewhat prematurely 
brought to a close. Mrs. C. distinctly re- 
membered wearing the bracelet; but whether 
she had it on at the moment of falling, she 
could not remember. There had been nat- 
urally some confusion in the ballroom, and 
the lady had been carried to her own room. 
It was not for some hours that the loss of 
the bracelet was noticed. Then a search 
was made, but altogether without success. 

In the first and third of these cases, sus- 
picion seemed to point at once to some 
member of the household; but all my in- 
quiries failed to find any trace of the miss- 
ing property. The servants all willingly 
consented, nay, even offered, to have their 
boxes searched, and for some weeks I con- 
fessed myself baffied. The missing proper- 
ty had disappeared as completely as though 
it had never existed. 

Again and again I went over the whole 
circumstances as they had been related to 
me. There was, I reflected, one circum- 
stance common to all three of the robberies, 
if robberies they were. There had been at 
the time some unusual amount of confusion, 
all lending opportunity for a theft to take 
place without immediate detection. The 
Dowager Lady A.’s diamonds had been 
stolen during her illness, or about the time 
of her death. The Countess of B. had lost 
her diamonds during the excitement of a 
wedding breakfast at an hotel. At Colonel 
C.’s house, there had been a ball on the 
night when the bracelet was lost. Was 
there anyone, I asked myself, who, by 
chance or intention, had been present at 
each place at the time of the robbery? Any 


occasional waiter, for example, or servant of 
any kind? I could not find that there had 
been. Yet, if the thief were not’one of the 
household, how was it that a stranger 
should in three separate instances fix on an 
establishment where the circumstances were 
favorable to a robbery of valuable property ? 
In two cases, there had been illness and a 
hasty summoning of doctors. That led to 
another thought: was it possible that some 
experienced thief or gang of thieves had 
laid themselves out to track the broughams 
of fashionable West End physicians, on the 
chance of finding hall doors left open, and 
property somewhat loosely guarded ? " 

I had not thought of such a thing serious- 
ly before; but it seemed now to be an idea 
worth following up. Once more I resumed 
inquiries. Who was the doctor summoned 
in the case of the Dowager Lady A.? I 
easily ascertained. It was one of the best 
known men, at that time, in London. He 
and his brougham would be familiar to 
every thief who frequented West End 
thoroughfares. I next inquired at Colonel 
C.’s. To my satisfaction, I learned that the 
same doctor had attended in this case. 
“* Here,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ I begin to see 
daylight.”’ Shortly afterwards, I made a 
further discovery. The coachman who 
drove the famous physician to Lady A.’s on 
the night of the accident, and to Colonel C.’s 
on the night of the ball, had only been in 
his employ a few weeks; and on the date of 
the Earl of B.’s wedding, the man had 
driven the carriage of one of the guests at 
the breakfast. 

The clew I felt was becoming strong. 
The thief, I grew convinced, was a confed- 
erate of the grave-faced man in spotless 
black who drove the fashionable doctor from 
one house of sickness to another. I resolved 
to obtain an interview with the doctor, and 
after explaining my suspicions, plan some 
mode of detecting so consummate a rascal. 
Circumstances occurred to make me resolve 
to carry out my purpose without delay. 

My journey took me to one of the some- 
what sombre-looking streets that run down 
to the Thames and Battersea Bridge. The 
name ‘‘ Gideon West, M. D., Physician and 
Surgeon,”’ inscribed on a brass plate, told 
me when I had reached my destination. 
Dr. West, I was informed, was still out, 
late though it was; and the time of his 
coming home was most uncertain. I was 
determined, however, not to return without 
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seeing him; and after assuring the tired- 
looking servant that I should certainly 
await Dr. West’s return, even if I had to 
spend the night on the doorstep, I was 
shown into the consulting-room, where a 
wood fire was still burning on the hearth. 
Seating myself in an arm-chair witha high 
screen behind me, I settled downy to my vigil, 
however long it might be. 

I had often noticed the house; for who 
did not feel some interest in so famous a 
medical man as Gideon West? Why he had 
chosen such a house I did not learn until af- 
terwards; but I knew it was an old-fashioned, 
rambling sort of place, with a room built on 
here at one time, and there at another 
time. Windows had been blocked up at 


_ one place, and windows had been let in at 


another. In fact, it was a house that 
seemed to defy a stranger to explain upon 
what rule, or what want of rule, it had been 
so constructed. 

Those who first heard of Gideon West as 
one of the most famous physicians in Lon- 
don, asked in astonishment how he could 
live in such a ramshackle-looking building. 
Perhaps they forgot that even famous doc- 
tors were not born famous. Gideon West, 
when he entered on his professional career, 


was anything but famous, and he was as 


poor as he well could be. Father and 
mother were dead, brothers and sisters he 
had none. An almost forgotten god-mother 
had, to his surprise, left him the old house at 
Chelsea. This was almost the time he re- 
ceived his diploma. Thereupon, Gideon 
West married, for love, a girl without a pen- 
ny, settled himself in his new possession, 
had a brass plate affixed to the door, and 
awaited the patients who were to prove his 
skill and make his fortune. It was a weary 
waiting; but the young bride had unlimited 
trust in her husband, and Gideon West 
never for an instant lost faith in himself. 
Slowly, very slowly, a small practice grew 
upon his hands; but the struggle that only 
braced Gideon West for the battle of life 
proved too terrible for the frail young wife. 
But there was no complaining, no repining, 
no word to tell of doubt, much less of de- 
spair, and Gideon West battled on. He 
knew, as though it had already come, that 
he should at last prevail. He had measured 
his own strength, and felt that he could 
trust it. But—and it was that but alone 
which troubled him—suppose he should have 
to wait years and years; suppose, as those 
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years went by, he should see the color pale 
on the face he loved, the brightness fade 
from the eyes he delighted to gaze into; 
suppose his long years of waiting were 
marked in the lines on his wife’s young 
face; suppose when the golden gates of for- 
tune flew open, he should find it was—too 
late! 

How long I sat dreaming in Dr. West’s 
room, I know not; but it is certain I must 
have fallen asleep before the crackling em- 
bers. When I awoke, I found myself in all 
but darkness. The gas had been lowered, 


‘and only a flickering glow from the dying 


fire remained to cast drear and fantastic 
shadows on the ceiling. Many hours must 
have passed. I must have been forgotten 
when the servants retired to rest, and Dr. 
West either had not returned, or had not 
been made aware of my presence. My 
position was embarrassing. To wake up in 
the middle of the night and to find myself in 
a strange house, was a new experience. I 
groped about the room and felt for the door 
by which I had entered. It was locked. 
Bell of any sort I could find none. I tried 
to raise my voice, but the death-stillness and 
darkness of the room seemed to stifle me. 
I found the window, and looked out. It 
opened high above a court-yard closed in by 
walls. Again I tried the door. Then I re- 
membered that it was a sort of passage-room, 
that there was a door leading from it to an 
apartment beyond. I managed to find this 
door, covered as it was with heavy tapestry 
hangings. Feeling very much like a thief, 
I tried the handle. It turned in my hand, 
and the door yielded noiselessly. Beyond, I 
saw a large square chamber, evidently a 
bedroom, but the bed was unoccupied. It 
was a quaint and haunted-looking room, 
with high oaken skirting and panelled ceil- 
ing. A couple of candles burned on the 
dressing-table, and threw a faint light over 
the dark furniture and the tapestries that 
hung against the walls. 

Once more I tried to call out, but my 
tongue seemed dried up, and my voice re- 
fused to be heard. Presently, to my relief, I 
heard a human voice. It evidently came 
from an apartment beyond the one into 
which I had ventured. Impelled, I hardly 
knew how, I resolved to venture farther; 
and as my foosteps fell noiselessly on the 
thick carpet, I could hardly believe I was 
not wandering in adream through the mys- 
terious chambers of the dead. 
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Yet more and more distinctly I heard the 
sad low voice that had caught my ear; and 
I approached stealthily, and I confess with 
something like awe, the door, which, as I 
perceived, opened from the bedroom to the 
chamber whence the voice proceeded. 
Here, as before, a curtain of antique tapes- 
try, reaching from the ceiling to the floor, 
concealed the aperture; and trying cautious- 
ly the door, I found that it opened towards 
me. This gave me time to reflect before in- 
truding, with stealthy steps, in fhe dead of 
night, into the privacy of this innermost 
chamber. Like a guilty creature, I stood 
and listened. The voice—for there seemed 
to be but one—was close at hand. It was a 
strangely melancholy voice, yet possessing a 
fascinating power that chained me to the 
spot. 
‘Will you never, never speak to me 
again, my darling, my darling!’’ I heard 
the words too plainly to mistake or forget 
them. ‘‘ Will you never speak to me again! 
Year after year, as the day comes round, I 
have prayed to God to grant me but one 
sweet word—one word to tell me of your 
love! Oh, my darling, my darling, have I 
prayed in vain? Will those lips never 
again open with a smile, those eyes never 
again look into mine. 

These strange words reproached me. Into 
what sacred precincts had I intruded? 
What heart-breaking grief was I desecrat- 
ing? 

Suddenly the tone of voice changed. 
The sad pathos gave way to accents of joy. 
** See! see! my beloved one, here are gifts 
worthy of a queen. Did I not tell you the 
time would come when all our struggles 
would be over, when there would be no 
more fighting for very bread, no more daily 
care, no more dread of the future, no fears 
for success, because it would be already 
mine! Ah, Gertrude, my wife, my darling, 
you were good and patient to me in those 
days. If the clouds were dark, your eyes 
were always bright, if the heavens were 
overcast, your smile drove away the storm, 
your voice was the music of my life, your 
ceaseless trust was my lodestar. But all 
has changed. Those days have passed. I 
am rich now; they say 1am famous. The 
day is now too short for my work, and the 
night too short for rest. And yet I need 
rest. My brain is ever reeling with its 
weariness, vet I cannot sleep. Night after 
night is one long vigil. No sleep, no rest, 


no peace! I have been waiting for this 
night, for you, my love, for you! And now 
the hour has come. It is Christmas morn- 
ing. Hark! already I hear the sound of 
the Christmas bells. Ah! no wonder, for 
my wife, my beloved, has come back to me 
at last—come back to me from the dead!” 

In feverigh excitement I listened. But 
there was no answer—not a sound, when 
that trembling voice ceased to break the 
stillness of the night. 

Presently it began again. ‘‘ They tell me 
it is thirty years ago. Nonsense! That is 
only adream. It was yesterday—yesterday, 
that you bade me good-by, and kissed me 
when I went away. And to-day, you are as 
you were then. No change, no change, 
none at all. You are as young and as fair 
as when I first took your hand in mine and 
called you ‘ wife.’ ”’ 

Then there was a pause,and I was conscious 
of some movement beyond the tapestry be- 
hind which I was guiltily hiding. 

What followed startled me, but it called 
me back to life. With a voice thrilling with 
emotion, the man once more broke the 
silence. ‘*Gertrude! These are yours. 
This is your birthday, and our old wedding- 
day, and I have not forgotten you. You do 
not yet believe that I am rich and famous, 
and that your husband has many friends. 
See! These are gifts from those whom I 
have rescued from death! They are thank- 
offerings to the ‘doctor’s wife.’ Here is a 
bracelet. It is set with emeralds. No 
rarer could be found. Ah! how charming it 
looks on that dainty wrist! And here is 
something a princess may wear. It is a tiara 
of diamonds, and it is yours. Ah, my wife, 
let me place it on your brow! Oh, my 
queen, my queen! ” 

Unable to restrain myself longer, I cau- 
tiously drew aside the tapestry and peered 
into the chamber beyond it. It was com- 
paratively small, but richly furnished, though 
in the fashion of olden times. It was, I 
thought, a lady’s boudoir; but from where I 
was concealed, only a portion of the room 
was revealed to my view. It was not the 
room that arrested my attention, but what 
it contained. On a small table, almost 
within reach, lay those very ornaments—the 
ear-rings, the necklet, the pendant—of 
rubies and pearls, the loss of which had first 
led me to unravel, if I could, the mystery of 
the jewel robbery. I could not be mistaken. 
The description given me had been most 
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minute. An exact counterpart of the set 
was not in existence; and here it lay on the 
table before me. 

As I looked on with astonishment, from 
the part of the room I could not see, there 
approached me, slowly and with pensive step 
and bowed head, like one walking in his 
sleep, the man whom I now almost dreaded 
to see—the famous doctor, Gideon West. 

Could he be the author of these mysteri- 
ous thefts? I could not believe it, and yet 
the proofs of his guilt lay before me. No 
longer hesitating, I stepped forward. So 
sudden and so unexpected was my appear- 
ance, that the man was unconscious of my 
presence until I had placed my hands upon 
his arm and gasped in trembling tones: ‘* Dr. 
West—I—arrest”—— But the sentence 
was never completed. 

With a cry that might have been heard 
almost in the grave, the unhappy man shrank 
from me. At that instant, I turned in the 
direction to which he was pointing, with 
that agonized look upon his face; and as I 
did so, I loosened my hold, and my hands fell 
powerless to my side. In the corner of the 
chamber hitherto hidden from me, I saw one 
of those old-fashioned bedsteads, with heavy 
draperies around it. The curtains were of 
silk, once a pearly white, now dulled and 
faded by age. The counterpane and pillow, 
once like driven snow, were white no more. 
Lying on the bed, with her head on the 
pillow, and her body partially concealed by 
the bed-linen, I saw the form of a woman— 
a woman who must once have been fair and 
beautiful to behold. Her luxuriant hair fell 
in wreaths on each side of her face, and was 
then brought together over the bare white 
throat. Her arms were uncovered by the 
counterpane, and, clasping an infant child in 
their embrace, lay folded across her breast. 

As I realized all the details of what seemed 
like a vision, I confess that my nerves failed 
me. I could only look at that cold, pale face, 
lying so still on the pillow, with the child- 
face nestling beside it; and as I looked, I 
realized that the stillness was the stillness 
of death. 

Like one entranced, I remained motionless 
for some moments, when again I was aroused 
to action. 

A figure clothed in white, the face scarcely 
less pale than the face of the dead, the scanty 
locks of hair, white with age, hanging loosely 
about her shoulders, the eyes fixed on the 
bed, and the hands stretched out suplicat- 
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ingly towards it, glided into the room. 
Then catching sight of the prostrate figure 
of the man who had cast himself beside the 
bed, with his hands spread out on the form 
that lay there, this apparition of woe, turn- 
ing on me a glance of reproach that will 
haunt me to my dying day, exclaimed, amid 
streaming tears: ‘‘ You have killed my son! 
My son, my son!” 


And now, how shall I finish my story 
without wearying you with explanations? 
Let me go back to that old question once 
asked by Gideon West, ‘“ What if success 
should come too late?” For all the happi- 
ness it could bring him, it did come too late. 
His struggle with fate, if not a long, hal 
been a bitter one. There fell a grievous 
sickness on tle neighborhood; disease and 
death stalked abroad, and mowed down their 
victims without counting the numbers. 
Against the grim tyrants, Gideon West 
fought day and night; his energy was endless, 
his courage undaunted; and he triumphed. 
No, not Gideon West, but the weapons of 
science triumphed in his hands. Disease 
and death were driven from the field; as 
they fled, they shot one last bolt at their 
victor, it glanced off his armor, but left his 
wife and child dead at his side. 

Yes, he had won. But what was the 
victory worth? Fame; reward, wealth, all 
were his; but the one hope of life was dead. 
Yet he never spared himself—never ceased 
work for a day—never hesitated at any 
sacrifice. He lived, he said, for only one 
object—it was to ‘‘ wear out his life.”” The 
old home knew him to the end, and one 
faithful and devoted woman gave all her 
years to cheer the one hero of her life, the 
poor, struggling surgeon, the great physi- 
cian—the man who for pure love had mar- 
ried her only child, Gertrude’s husband! 

But the end came suddenly at last, and 
outwardly there seemed to be ne signs of 
failing power. The mind seemed as fresh 
and as vigorous as ever. Only in one direc- 
tion did it give way. Years of never-ceas- 
ing brooding over his dead wife and child 
did its work; and as the sad anniversary of 
his wife’s birthday, her marriage, and of her 
death, once more approached, the strain 
overpowered him. A mania seized him; he 
must offer her the most costly treasures. 
Yet they must not appear to come from him, 
but from others, from those who owed their 
health, their life, to his skill. They must be 
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proofs of his fame—proofs to the dead wife 
of her husband’s triumph. The mania grew 
upon him. Wherever he saw anything that 
was of peculiar value, he seemed to claim it 
as his own, fully persuaded, as I believe, 
that it was a willing offering to the memory 
of his dead wife. And so those once inex- 
plicable disappearances were explained. No 
one suspected, would dream of suspecting, 
the great doctor; and sane in everything else 
yet with his brilliant intellect already ripe 
for decay, the unhappy man for weeks past 
had been the victim of a mania he neither 
comprehended nor was able to resist. I 
learned afterwards that a medical conference 
had taken him to the house where the coun- 
tess’s diamonds were lost on that particular 
morning, and he musi by accident have 
entered the room where the diamonds were 
momentarily left unguarded, and at once 
been led, by an irresistible impulse, to pos- 
sess them. 


Before I left that strangely haunted house 
at Chelsea on that Christmas morning, the 
the twice-stricken mother led me to the 
dread bedside and placed my hands on the 
cold face. I looked at the mother, and then 
I felt the white hands that lay clasped before 


me. The woman read my thoughts aright. 
’ “No,” she whispered, “it is not the 
flesh of mortal! It is but a fearful counter- 
feit of death. It was modeled from the 
dead wife and child, and was to have been 
reproduced in marble for Gertrude’s tomb. 
But Gideon West would not have it removed. 
Call it a morbid fancy or a passionate love, 
which you will; but for years he has spent 
the hours of his solitude beside this poor 
image of his wife! Now, tell me, was yon- 
der man a thief, or was he the victim to un- 
conquerable mania?” 

For Gideon West was dead, and his secret 
died with him. 

We laid him on his own bed; and when 
the coroner’s jury said next day that he 
died ‘ by the visitation of God,” they spoke 
the truth. 

The lost jewels were restored to their 
owners with the simple explanation that he 
who had taken them was beyond the reach 
of human justice. 

For my part in the restitution, I was gen- 
erously rewarded; but it was the last inves- 
tigation I ever undertook. Many years have 
passed, and the world soon forgets; but I 
thought it would interest some to learn what 
I knew concerning the Jewel Robbery. 


THE ANGELS OF LOVE AND DEATH. 


VER the beautiful, sunlit sea 

A radiant angel is coming to me; 
On the path of gold burning far away, 
From the sinking sun o’er the lustrous bay, 
He is coming, coming! Upon the shore 
I watch him, nearing evermore ; 
I see the gleam of his shining wings, 
I hear the thrilling song he sings, * 
I see the light in his wooing eyes— 
Brighter than e’er show the cloudless skies. 
My heart is aching with bliss too great 
To be less than pain, as I watch and wait. 
Ah, now we have met! I have ceased to pray; 
For Heav’n’s best gift is mine to-day. 


Over the beautiful, moonlit sea 

A radiant angel is coming to me; 

Over the silvery path that lies 

Leading away to the far-off skies, 

Still and solemn and calm and fair, 

A crown of stars on his shadowy hair; 

He sings a song so holy and sweet 

‘That my heart is yearning his eyes to meet. 
I watch—I wait—for the blessed rest 

I shall know when he folds me to his breast, 
And my weary pulses cease to beat 

At the touch of his lips, so cold and sweet. 
Ah, now we have met! ’Tis not I who pray; 
For Heav’n’s best gift is mine to-day! 
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CHAPTER V. 


PON reaching his room at the hotel, 
Haldane donned dry clothing with all 
possible speed, after which he proceeded to 
indite several letters in rapid succession. 
With the exception of the last one, over 
which the writer lingered with the hesi- 
tancy of one who is scarcely master of his 
own actions, the missives were sealed and 
addressed as soon as written. The letter 
which seemed to demand double scrutiny, 
was addressed to “‘ Mr. William Artell, No. 
235 Twelfth St., New York City,’’ and was 
as follows:— 


“DEAR FELLOW CONSPIRATOR: This is 
to inform you that I reached Netherby last 
evening, and that I met the girl this morn- 
ing under circumstances that may or may 
not be favorable to the furtherance of my 
plans. It is impossible, at present, to pre- 
dict success, but unless fate proves unusual- 
ly adverse, 1 see no reason why I may not 
hope to win the last move in the game. Of 
course, in an affair of this kind, nothing can 
be done in a hurry, so 1 shall expect you to 
gain for me as much time as you possibly 
can. Thornton being my heaviest and most 
influential creditor, you must get him to re- 
new the two notes, taking care to let every- 
body on the street know what he has done. 
This will go a long way towards sustaining 
my sinking credit, and, likely enough, may 
keep me afloat until I put myself on a solid 
foundation. So far as you are concerned, 
you have only to put on a bold face and busy 
yourself in doing nothing. As my agent, 
authorized to act in my absence, you must 
talk largely of invoices and consignments, 
and hint at immense transfers of stock. 
Offer to sell anything and everything, from 
a thousand Cuban cigars to a cargo of cod- 
liver oil. Above all, make no mystery of 
my absence and whereabouts. Forward all 
letters to my address at this place, and let 
everybody know that I am where I can be 
reached by telegram. I have always re- 
marked that when a man can be easily 
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found, no one is particularly anxious to find 
him. If any one asks about my return, say 
that I am likely to remain several weeks at 
Netherby, but that I shall visit New York 
at frequent intervals. In the meantime, if 
you catch me in the city until my present 
prospects are brighter, you may consider it 
an act of kindness to clap me into a straight- 
jacket, and secure me in close quarters in 
the nearest lunatic asylum. 

‘¢So much for your duty in the premises; 
now for my own. The capture of the 
Thornton heiress is an undertaking which 
will require both nerve and skill. Without 
pretending to lack any qualification neces- 
sary to the success of the scheme, I confess 
that the exploit promises to be more difficult 
than [ have imagined it would. In the first 
place the young lady is not boarding at the 
hotel, but is living at the home of a sea-cap- 
tain who has grown gray in her father’s 
employ. The skipper is a sly old rat, and 
from a recent interview with him, I am led 
to believe that he has sized me up with the 
accuracy of a broadway tailor. Miss Dorkey, 
—the antediluvian aunt,—is staying with 
her niece; but the two have nothing in com- 
mon and are likely to be but little together, 
so I anticipate nothing serious in the way of 
feminine interference. My greatest danger 
lies in the direction of the meddlesome 
skipper, and it is possible that even he may 
not prove a very formidable antagonist. At 
all events, once blessed with the girl’s con- 
sent, nothing on earth or in New Jersey will 
prevent a private marriage. The deed ac- 
complished, a reconciliation with Thornton 
may be safely reckoned on; and with a 
millionaire father-in-law to endorse my 
paper, I can settle old debts and contract 
new ones with my usual promptitude. As 
your share of the spoil is to be in proportion 
to your assistance, I sincerely hope that you 
may merit a large one. 

“* T have written a long letter, and one that 
I think will be intelligible. This being the 
case, I need not caution you to destroy it as 
soon as it is read. Write me daily, letting 
me know how affairs go on in the city. 
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I will keep you duly advised as to matters at 

this end of the route, and until the game is 

either lost or won, will remain 
‘** Yours in good faith, A. H.” 

After studying the above letter for several 
moments with an air of perplexity and in- 
decision, Haldane finally sealed it, and sent 
it with the others to be mailed. This done, 
he learned back in his chair, and with his 
hands clasped behind his head, indulged in 
a reverie which, to judge from the expres- 
sion of his countenance, was anything but 
pleasant. 

Who can tell whether men of his stamp 
know what it is to mourn—whether anger at 
being thwarted is not the nearest approach 
to sorrow that they ever feel? And yet, 
there was that in Arthur Haldane’s past re- 
cord, which should have occasioned him 
deep and lasting sorrow. Born of wealthy 
parents in a thriving English town, he 
might have led a pleasant, happy life; 
whereas, a review of his checkered career 
presented anything but a cheerful retrospect. 
Expulsion from a great school at thirteen; 
three years’ constant dissipation and secret 
wickedness in the family of a private tutor; 
a situation in a London mercantile house, 
lost through irregular habits and dishonesty; 
a long series of years passed in wandering 
aimlessly about the continent; a mock mar- 
riage contracted with an Italian opera 
singer; exposure, and a hasty flight to 
America, ending in unsuccessful speculation 
in New York, made up the dim outlines ofa 
life whose minute details need not be fully 
described. 

In the midst of his self-communings, 
Haldane’s reflection took a practical turn, 
and might have been summed up in this one 
resolve: ‘I must go a step farther on the 
downward course, which, after all, may lead 
me to my proper level.” 

‘¢In what a mesh does the want of money 
involve a man,” he soliloquized, as he 
stretched himself uneasily in his chair. 
‘¢ Had I sold a certain quantity of indigo one 
day earlier than I did, or had I bought a 
cargo of coffee which was awaiting a sale, 
how different would have been my position 
to-day. That the mere hazard of a choice 
should influence a man’s whole life, is a 
pretty fair instance of fortune’s fickleness. 
Had I hit the market, I should now be the 
favored friend of the merchant princes. 
Fate willed it otherwise, and here I am, 
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actually plotting a runaway match with a girl 
who is almost a stranger, in the faint hope 
that by a combination of fortunate happen- 
ings, her father’s wealth may put me on my 
feet and enable me to face the world again. 
Such has been my lot in life—always taking 
desperate chances, forever playing against 
heavy odds, and usually losing in the end. 
It remains to be seen whether my present 
venture will prove successful. It is almost 
a comfort to know that in case it does not, 
it will, in all probability, be my last.” 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, 
weariness and the silence of the quiet house, 
induced slumber. Although he made an 
effort to arouse himself, the schemer fell in- 
to a troubled sleep. 

In the meantime, a tiny vessel riding at 
anchor on the distant fishing ground, rocks 
easily on the gentle swell. On board the 
craft, Tom Bagley, seated on an inverted 
bucket. is busily engaged in repairing a fish- 
ing net. He plies his needle industriously, 
answering the questions of his elderly com- 
panion without lifting his eyes, or pausing 
in his work. 

** So Cap’n Jack brought a gal aboard this’ 
mornin’, did he?” remarks Abel Shirley, 
inquisitively. 

The young man murmurs a gruff assent. 

‘¢T’ve heard about her,’’ resumes the old 
man, shrewdly. ‘‘Cap’n Jack told every- 
body how that her father sent her down: 
from New York, to see if the change won’t 
liven up her speerits.”’ 

‘*She’s come to a good place for excite- 
ment,’’ says Tom, contemptuously.- 

‘* She’s come to a good place for rest and 
enjoyment, and most likely that’s what she’s 
arter. Them New York gals dance, and 
caper, and cut up all winter in the city, and 
when it comes spring, they’re obleeged to be 
turned out to pastur’, so’s to pick up their 
crumbs.” 

‘* How do you know what the New York 
girls do in the winter?” asks Tom, in- 
credulously. 

‘¢ How do I know what the fish do in the 
sea,’’ responds the old man; and with an 
angry snort, he stumps forward, leaving his 
nephew to finish his task undisturbed. 

“Tf there’s anybody in the world that 
isn’t loaded down with trouble, I’d just like 
to know it,” mutters Tom, driving his 
needle spitefully among the twine meshes. 
‘¢ Ever since I saw that girl, I’ve been com- 
paring her lot with mine, and wondering 
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whether it was possible for her to know any- 
thing about sorrow; and now, it seems, she’s 
full of it. That’s what Uncle Abel hints at, 
and quite likely he’s right. She’s the sort 
of person to lie awake in the night, crying 
over a bit of foolishness that would only 
start my temper. Why can’t I take her 
burden, whatever it may be, and plod along 
with it? I am carrying so much alread 
that a little extra weight wouldn’t be noticed. 
Well, it looks to be a queer world, but per- 
haps Providence is serving everybody in it 
pretty much alike, after all.” 

Tom finds considerable comfort in this 
reflection, and from envying his fair visitor 
of the morning, he falls to pitying her, as 
one who has unexpectedly proved to be a 
companion in misery. ‘* If she was tocome 
aboard again, I’d act differently,’ he says, 
very softly. ‘* Now I think of it, she seem- 
ed half frightened at the way I talked to 
Captain Jack, Perhaps she knew me for a 
discharged prisoner, and was fearing that I 
might commit a second offence.” 

He laughs bitterly at the conceit, and, 
having finished his job of mending, he puts 
away his needle, and busies himself in roll- 
ing up the net. 


CHAPTER VI. 


T is really surprising how intimate people 
become in small communities, and how 


well they get to know each other. Had any 
one told Marcia, previous to her visit, that a 
fortnight’s stay at Netherby would suffice to 
make her acquainted with half the inhabi- 
tants of the village, she would have consid- 
ered the prediction too widely improbable 
for fulfillment; yet at the end of that time, 
she was on speaking terms with a majority 
of the towns-people, and was tolerably inti- 
mate with many of the dwellers in the vic- 
inity of the Wilburt cottage. 

This state of affairs had come about so 
naturally as to occasion neither astonish- 
ment nor comment. Captain Jack, who 
knew everything and everybody pertaining 
to Netherby, was more than willing that his 
young charge should share his knowledge; 
and it was mainly through his fatherly in- 
struction that Marcia acquired a fund of 
local information which, if not valuable, 
was certainly extensive. 

Among her numerous acquaintances, Tom 
Bagley came in for a large share of friend- 
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ship. Fromjfrequent visits to Mrs. Bagley’s 
humble home, Marcia had grown to knew 
and like the ex-convict, whose surliness was 
fast melting away beneath the magic of her 
sunny smile. With his sweetheart Susan, 
Hanson, Marcia was quite intimate; and it 
was the all-pervading desire of her heart 
that the estranged couple might speedily 
arrive at a fair understanding—such as had 
existed between them previous to Tom’s 
imprisonment. 

Captain Jack watched Marcia’s course 
with evident approval. To see her associat- 
ing with the fishermen’s wives and daugh- 
ters, was a bit of condescension that pleased 
him mightily. No fears had he that her 
friendliness toward her humble acquaintances 
would lead to disagreeable intimacies. 
Bless the girl!’ he would-say. Like a 
sound stick, she’s fit to stand without sup- 
port, and doesn’t need to be set up with 
fashionable shrouds and backstays, like your 
two-cent aristocrats, who are as worthless as 
rotten spars.” 

Less pleased is the watchful skipper with 
Haldane’s polite attentions. ‘‘ Not that the 
man isn’t well-behaved, and all that,’ he 
told his wife, confidentially. ‘‘ But to see 
him hanging round the place reminds me of 
a shark in the wake of a ship; and more 
than once I’ve felt like sending a harpoon 
into him.” 

Good Mrs. Wilburt never failed to laugh 
at her husband’s suspicions, and rebuke his 
vindictive spirit. To her way of thinking, 
Mr. Haldane was a perfectly well-bred gen- 
tleman, whose only object was to make him- 
self agreeable, and add to the enjeyment of 
the friends with whom he was temporarily 
thrown in contact. ; 

So far as it went, this analysis of Hal- 
dane’s motives was entirely correct. He 
certainly was anxious to please the inmates 
of the cottage, and tothis end he applied him- 
self with an ardor which augured well for his 
success. Watchful and attentive, yet never 
obtrusive, he was shrewd enough to anticipate 
the wishes of the city guests, and sufficient- 
ly skillful to gratify their unexpressed de- 
sire, by suggesting occupations and amuse- 
ments that could scarcely fail to make the 
time pass pleasantly. If, as was usually the 
case, Marcia received the lion’s share of his 
good offices, the circumstance could not be 
expected to excite suspicion. It seemed 
perfectly natural that the youngest and 
most agreeable member of the company 
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should be singled out as an object of special 
regard, by an accomplished gallant like 
Haldane. 

On her part, Marcia accepted the services 
of her new friend as freely as they were of- 
fered, and without stopping to question 
motives or weigh probabilities. If he 
showed her little ordinary courtesies, why 
should she not be civil in return? ‘* Do as 
you’re done by’? was a good enough social 
maxim, she thought, and in accepting Hal- 
dane’s invitations to ride, walk or row, she 
was not in the least embarrassed by an in- 
crease of attention and kindness, which, how- 
ever slight, was easily recognizable, if not 
strikingly significant. 

Her perfect freedom and easy self-posses- 
sion served to baffie Haldane more complete- 
ly than the most guarded behavior would 
have done. In their solitary rambles,—for 
the two were frequently alone together,—he 
was puzzled by his companion’s cordiality 
and frankness, which might mean everything 
or nothing. At the end of the first week, 
he congratulated himself on having pro- 
gressed rapidly in his love-making; yet three 
weeks later found him no nearer the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, and he began to 
chafe at his slow advancement, and wonder 
when or by what means the end would be 
reached. 

“Hang it,” he exclaimed, as he sat in his 
room at the hotel, poring over his morning 
correspondence, ‘‘I am like a man hunted 
by hounds, yet forced to travel in a circle. 
Whether I go fast or slow, nothing comes of 
it except that, sooner or later, I arrive at my 
original point of departure, and hear the 
hungry pack yelling at my heels. Here’s 
Artell,” he continued, tapping one of the 
letters before him, impatiently, ‘‘ the fellow 
gives tongue in a manner calculated to 
frighten a more resolute man than myself. 
If the rascal were paid good wages for mak- 
ing me miserable, he couldn’t do his work 
more faithfully, or with greater apparent 
relish. He tells me that he can put off my 
creditors no longer—that I must do some- 
thing immediately; as if I could marry the 
girl off-hand, and unlock her father’s money 
chest at my leisure. 

** And yet,” he added, after a moment’s 
thought; “‘ the fellow is more than half 
right. Unless something is done speedily, I 
shall have to throw up my hand without 
playing a card. Perhaps I have failed to 
improve my opportunities, though the fact 


is, I don’t know that I have had any chances 
worth taking advantage of. Who can tell 
what the girl means by her stupid acquies- 
cence and confounded candor? Does she 
see my drift? Has she fathomed my inten- 
tions and is she seeking to further them? 
Her conduct implies as much, yet such a 
thing is hardly probable. Well, whichever 
way her inclinations may lead her, matters 
have got to be definitely settled between us, 
and to-day is as good a time as any for 
ending the business. 

Having reached this conclusion, Haldane 
procceded to answer Artell’s letter, inform- 
ing that worthy, that their mutual plans 
were working favorably, and that the busi- 
ness which had brought him to Netherby, 
would in all likelihood be satisfactorily 
settled in less than twenty-four hours, 
This done, he strolled out into the street, 


posted his letter and returned to the hotel, 


where he played billiards until noon. After 
dinner, he smoked a cigar in leisurely fash- 
ion, and, after bestowing more than ordi- 
nary attention upon his dress, he set out for 
the Wilburt cottage, humming gaily as he 
went. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EYOND the fact that he was determined 
to press his suit at the earliest possible 
opportunity, Haldane had formed no decided 
plan of action. He had simply resolved to 
advance at all hazards, leaving his future 
movements to be governed by circum- 
stances. On coming in sight of the cottage, 
one of the first objects that met his eye was 
the figure of Marcia, seated on a rustic 
settee which always stood on the low piazza. 
At the sight of his intended victim, he un- 
consciously quickened his pace, while his 
features assumed a resolute expression 
which was entirely foreign to their usual 
look of calm indifference. 

When he reached the gate, Marcia laid 
aside the fancy work upon which she had 
been engaged, and arose, saying:— 

‘“*O Mr. Haldane! I was just wishing to 
see you as you came in sight. I have been 
coaxing Aunt Dorkey to go with me out on 
the Cape, but she dreads the fatigue. Now 
you are always ready for a ramble, and I know 
you won’t refuse to accompany me when I 
tell you I have set my heart on going.” 

Haldane instantly expressed his delight at 
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the proposed stroll, and Marcia flew into 
the house to prepare for the walk. 

In his present bellicose state, Haldane 
would have preferred meeting with a less 
friendly reception. All the morning he lad 
been nerving himself for the encounter, 
and now, just as he was ready to begin 
action, he was rather disappointed than 
otherwise to see the enemy melting into air. 

‘* Confound the girl,” he muttered, as he 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets, ‘‘ she 
seems to take everything as a matter of 
course. If she realized for a moment the 
new experience into which this walk is 


hurry to undertake it, I fancy.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Marcia, who emerged from the 
cottage clad in a dainty walking costume, 
and wearing a wide-brimmed gypsy hat, 
which set off her features to the best possi- 
ble advantage. She was in unusually high 
spirits, and during the walk kept up a brisk 
talking, to the great relief of Haldane, who 
was in no mood for sustaining his part of 
the conversation. 

The Cape, toward which their footsteps 
tended, was a bold headland situated about 
a mile from Captain Jack’s abode. Upon 
the strip of beach which skirted its base the 
government had erected a small wooden 
building, in which was stored a fine boat, 
and other life-saving apparatus. No crew 
was attached to the station, it being thought 
that in cases of emergency enough fisher- 
men would volunteer to man the life-boat. 
Thus far no opportunity had occurred for 
testing their willingness, and Captain Jack, 
who had charge ef the building and its con- 
tents, had never been obliged to call for 
assistance. 

Upon reaching the Cape Haldane rolled a 
bit of log to the verge of the cliff, and Mar- 
cia, availing herself of the improvised seat, 
proceeded to count the sails in sight. 

*: Thirteen,” she said, when she had fin- 
ished the reckoning. ‘‘Isn’t thirteen an. 
unlucky number?” 

‘I hope not,” replied Haldane, as he 
seated himself beside the fair calculator. 

He spoke with such earnestness that Mar- 
cia, who had remarked his changed behavior 
during the walk, turned a questioning glance 
upon him, and said:— 

‘You surely do not believe in omens?” 

“I don’t know but I do,” Haldane an- 
swered, plucking nervously at the short, 
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likely to lead her, she would be in no great 
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brown grass. ‘ The fact is,” he went on, 
‘*T am about to broach a very delicate sub- 
ject, and I naturally hate to have my at- 
tempt forestalled by anything that savors of 
ill luck or misfortune.” 

‘“*Tf present circumstances seem unfavor- 
able, you can at least wait for a fairer 
opportunity.” 

“No,” said Haldane, with an air of 
dogged resolution; ‘‘ however the affair may 
end, what I intend to say had best be said 
at once. As the matter is one that concerns 
us both, I must beg your attention until I 
have finished.” 

‘*T am a good listener,”’ said Marcia; “‘ go 
on.’? She tipped her broad-brimmed hat 
over her forehead, and with half-shut eyes, 
waited for her companion to proceed. 

“When a man is in love,” began the 
schemer, ‘he is apt to look over and beyond 
such obstacles as may stand between him 
and the object of his affections. Wealth, 
social position, or any other accident of for- 
tune or birth that may effectually prevent 
him from winning the prize, will certainly 
offer no impediment to his desires, nor hin- 
der him from honestly avowing them. Un- 
less you comprehend this fact, you will 
scarcely appreciate my position, or believe 
in my sincerity.” 

‘‘Mr. Haldane,” interrupted Marcia, her 
cheeks fairly ablaze, ‘‘ it may save us both 
much embarrassment if 1 tell you that I 
understand you perfectly. Young as I am, 
I have already learned that the flight of love 
is not bounded by social distinctions. You 
will believe me when I say that I have al- 
ready accepted, in direct opposition to the 
wishes of my. father, one whose present 
worldly position is considered above my 
own. A knowledge of this fact will con- 
vince you that it is useless to pursue this 
subject farther.” 

Haldane stared at the speaker in amaze- 
ment. In all his wild dreams of marrying 
the heiress, it had never occurred to him 
that she might be the victim of a previous 
attachment; neither had he reckoned on the 
strength of will and womanly character that 
lay behind those fair, soft, girlish features. 
It needed but a glance at her countenance 
to assure him that he would gain nothing by 
persisting’ in his love-making, so he pre- 
pared to submit to the inevitable with the 
best possible grace, and endeavored to con- 
ceal his chagrin by enticing from Marcia 
the secret of her love affair. 
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His task was by no means a difficult one. 
Now that the subject was broached, Marcia, 
who had been accustomed to regard Haldane 
as a friend of her father, did not hesitate to 
put him in possession of the principal facts 
connected with her engagement. She told 
about meeting Walter Conroy at the White 
Springs, described her father’s opposition to 
their engagement, and waxed indignant over 
the banishment of her lover, whose exile, 
she declared, had thus far only served to 
strengthen her attachment. 

‘*And did you think me ignorant of all 
this?’ asked Haldane, when Marcia had 
finished her story. Without waiting fora 
reply, he continued: ‘‘ Did you imagine that 
I, who am Walter Conroy’s most intimate 
and trusted friend, was about to make a 
declaration on my own account, instead of 
pleading the cause of your despairing lover, 
whose unworthy representative I am?”’ 
The question was asked with an air of min- 
gled sincerity and amusement, as though 
the matter were toofabsurd for comment. 

To say that Marcia was puzzled by Hal- 
dane’s manner is to convey but a faint idea 
of her perplexity. ‘‘I may have mistaken 


your meaning,”’ she said, ‘‘ but unless you 


explain, I hardly see how I am to under- 
stand you.”’ 

“The fact is, my regard for Walter Con- 
roy and yourself has led me into a false 
position,’’ said Haldane, who was beginning 
to see his way clearly. ‘‘The other day,” 
he went on, ‘‘ Walter wrote me from New 
York ”—— 

‘¢ But he isn’t in New York,” interrupted 
Marcia. 

**T beg your pardon,jMiss Marcia, Walter 
arrived in New |York three days ago, from 
Europe. Here is his letter—no, confound 
it, I’ve left it at the hotel; but no matter. 
Upon his return he learned that you were 
in Netherby, and that I was stopping at the 
same place. Knowing my intimacy with 
your father, and that I was also aware of 
the difficulties which had attended his own 
love-making,; Walter dropped me a line, beg- 
ging me to arrange it so he could meet you 
at such atime and place as you might be 
pleased to appoint. This was what I was 
trying to dojwhen you thought me engaged 
in pleading my own cause. Considering the 
different stations which we occupy in society 
—to say nothing of our disparity in years— 
I must say that I feel highly flattered by 
your suspicions.”’ 


Marcia’s cheeks were crimson as she said, 
‘*Pardon me, Mr. Haldane; if I have blun- 
dered it is owing to my natural stupidity, 
and not from any desire to annoy or offend 
you. As for Walter, if he has been three 
days in New York, and has really wished to 
see me, I fail to understand why he could 
not have written to me, instead of you.” 

** Could you read his letter, which, unfor- 
tunately, I forgot to bring with me, you 
would make no mystery of what is really a 
very simple matter. Walter explains that 
he feared your correspondence might be 
subjected to certain restrictions. Then, too, 
he did not know your precise address, while 
he was able to obtain mine from my agent 
in the city. He knew I was aware of every- 
thing relating to his attachment, and he 
merely showed his confidence in me by ap- 
pointing me to arrange the preliminaries of 
a meeting between you two.” 

‘“*T would not—indeed, I could not meet 
Walter unless my father consented to the 
arrangement,” said Marcia, emphatically. 

Haldane looked grave at this declaration. 
‘*Tf you mean that you will not see Walter 
until your father gives you permission in so 
many words, then, I am sure, you will never 
meet your lover on earth. But if you can 
only bring yourself to act contrary to your 
father’s expressed command, I know that 
he will secretly rejoice at, and openly for- 
give your disobedience. Your father is a 
stubborn man. Having forbidden your in- 
timacy with Walter Conroy, he will abide 
by his decision, even though it be against 
his own inclination todoso. He has hinted 
to me that if he had not at first rashly op- 
posed your marriage with Walter, he would, 
in view of your unhappiness and his own 
regret, cheerfully consent to the match. 
Hinted, do I say? why, he has actually told 
meas much. In fact, I have every reason 
to believe he has sent for Walter in the 
faint hope that you two might be brought to 
disregard his own foolish orders, and afford 
him an opportunity of bestowing a father’s 
blessing upon a certain true-hearted couple 
who were not made to be separated. Now, 
isn’t your duty perfectly clear? In the face 
of what I have told you, can you still insist 
upon your father’s humbling himself to the 
extent of eating his own words? I can 
hardly believe that you will prove so untrac- 
table as to thwart your father’s secret wish, 
or act in opposition to the promptings of 
your own heart.” 
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It would be hard to describe the mingled 
feelings of wonder and delight with which 
Marcia listened to Haldane’s lengthy ha- 
rangue. ‘‘AmIto understand that father 
would be glad to have me meet Walter?” 
she asked, in a tone of pleased uncertainty. 

Haldane smiled confidently. ‘‘ You are 
to understand that if it wasn’t for your 
father’s confounded obstinacy he would 
request you to meet your lover at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

‘** Well, then,” said Marcia, “if father is 
willing, there is no reason in the world why 
I may not go to New York and see Walter 
at once.”’ 

But to this proposition Haldane strongly 
objected. ‘‘I have told you,” he said, ‘‘ that 
your father would be secretly pleased to see 
you and Walter reconciled and happy. His 
pride, however, will not allow him to sanc- 
tion a proceeding which he condemned at 
the onset. If you really care to see your 
lover, or if you have the slightest desire to 
make your father happy in spite of himself, 
you will use the utmost caution, as a prema- 
ture exposure of your plans will be sure to 
defeat your purpose.”’ . 

All this, and much more to the same pur- 
_ port, Haldane poured into the ear of his 
perplexed listener. Though at first strongly 
opposed to a clandestine meeting, Marcia 
finally agreed that Haldane should invite 
Walter to visit Netherby, and that she 
should see the latter at such a time and 
place as their mutual friend might appoint. 
No one, not even Captain Jack, was to be 
let into the secret, lest the story should 
reach her father, and cause that stubborn 
gentleman to bring the affair to an untimely 
conclusion. 

Many were the plans laid by Marcia and 
her escort, as the two walked slowly back to 
the cottage. Haldane’s reserve had entircly 
disappeared, and he entered into the scheme 
with such apparent zest, and drew so pleas- 
ing a picture of the happy results which 
would be sure to crown their harmless strat- 
agem, that Marcia, somewhat against her 
better judgment, was led to consider the 
proposed exploit one of the most delightful 
adventures imaginable. 

At the gate Haldane lingered a while, 
urging upon Marcia the importance of keep- 
ing the affair strictly secret. Feeling confi- 
dent that she could be trusted to keep her 
word, he at last bade his companion good- 
by, and set out at a brisk pace for the hotel. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


T the telegraph office at Netherby, 

Haldane stopped for a moment to 

write a brief message addressed to William 
Artell. The telegram was as follows:— 


‘“* Meet me to-night at the Plainville hotel. 
Business urgent. HALDANE.” 

Having dispatched the above, the writer 
proceeded to the livery stable, where he 
ordered a horse and light buggy for an 
evening drive to Plainville, a dozen miles 
away. Reaching the latter place in time for 
a late supper, he ordered a room at the 
hotel, where, with a handful of cigars for 
company, he sat down to await the arrival 
of his accomplice. 

It was late at night when the New York 
express drew up at the Plainville station. 
To Haldane, waiting impatiently in his room 
across the way, the time seemed unaccount- 
ably long between the arrival of the train 
and the appearance of his friend. However, 
just ds he was beginning to despair of see- 
ing the latter that night, a servant tapped at 
his door, with the welcome intelligence that 
a gentleman wished to see him. 

** Show him in,’’ said Haldane. 

The words had scarcely left his lips, when 
the door was pushed softly open, and Mr. 
Artell entered the room. 

The new comer was.a middle-aged man, 
under-sized, round-shouldered, and not par- 
ticularly good-looking. The removal of his 
hat displayed a high narrow forehead, 
crowned with a thin head of hair. His fea- 
tures were sharp cut, the mouth slightly 
sunken, the lips thin and bloodless. His 
light gray eyes had a keen, cold lustre, 
though they were seldom fixed upon an ob- 
ject long enough for an observer to deter- 
mine their actual expression. He wore a 
long black frock coat that was buttoned to 
the chin. The garment was luminous with 
much friction, and a tall hat, carried in its 
owner’s hand, looked as if it had been soap- 
ed. Such is a brief description of Mr. Ar- 
tell as he glided silently into the room, and, 
closing the door noiselessly behind him, 
stood waiting for Haldane to speak. 

‘*Well,’’ said the latter, staring at his visi- 
tor with eyes in which the effects of his 
evening’s potations were plainly visible; ‘‘so 
you’re here at last ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ assented Artell in a conciliatory 
tone; ‘‘ I’ve come to ‘ greet the bride,’ as a 
Scotchman would say.” 
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‘Tf that’s your errand, I’ll tell you at 
once and in plain English, that you’ll ‘ greet’ 
no bride of mine,’ said Haldane, crossly. 

‘* Haven’t you married the girl?” asked 
Artell. 

‘* No, you fool,” was the savage reply. 

Artell gazed stupidly at the speaker. 
“Then, by Jove, the game is up!” he said, 
with a sigh of resignation. 

‘*On the contrary,’’ said Haldane, coolly, 
“it isn’t fairly begun. Don’t stare at me in 
that fashion, man! Sit down; and when 
you’ve heard what has happened to-day, 
you’ll better understand what is likely to 
come to pass to-morrow. I wrote you, this 
morning, that my business in Netherby 
would in all likelihood be satisfactorily 
settled within twenty-four hours. Well, at 
that time I honestly believed it would be. 
After writing that letter, I accompanied 
Miss Thornton on a walk. The opportunity 

was all that could be desired, and I improved 
it so far as to begin a declaration. Without 
waiting for me to finish, she stopped me with 
the intelligence that she was already en- 
gaged to one Walter Conroy.” 

‘* Well, I’m blessed!” ejaculated Artell. 

**T took my cue at once, ’’ continued Hal- 
dane. ‘Thanks to the timely interruption, 
I had not committed myself, and, conse- 
quently, was able to finish my story without 
compromising my dignity or annoying my 
companion. I pretended to know all about 
her affair with Conroy. I told her I was an 
intimate friend of her lover, and that he had 
commissioned me to arrange for her to meet 
him in Netherby. In short, I spent the 
best part of the afternoon in entertaining 
the young lady with a concoction of false- 
hoods which, in view of their hasty inven- 
tion, I consider highly creditable to my im- 
aginative powers.”’ 

‘* And the girl believed your lies,” said 
Artell. 

‘*Every word of them. When I left 
her at sunset, it was with the under- 
standing that I should invite her-lover to 
Netherby, and that she would meet him at 
such a trysting place as I might select. 

‘You must have had a purpose in all 
this ? said Artell, questioningly. 

**T should say so,’’ was the laconic re- 
joinder. 

For a moment neither of the men spoke. 
Then Artell broke the silence by remarking: 
‘You know, Haldane, as well as I do, how 
your affairs stand in the city—bills unpaid, 
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notes over-due, creditors clamorous, and no- 

thing to satisfy their demands. By Jove! 
My late experience in dodging duns is 
enough to make a man sick of the sight of a 
bill, even though it be an acknowledgment 
in his own favor. But you’ve had your 
share of that sort of business; you can im- 
agine what I’ve been through.” 

‘*Go on,’ said Haldane, as the speaker 
paused. 

Well,” continued Artell, I’ve nothing 
more to say, except that you’ve played the 
game and lost your stake. Your credit is 
ruined, your marriage with the heiress is 
impossible, and your only chance for safety 
lies in getting back to England where a 
lucky turn of fortune’s wheel may bring you 
once more to the front.” 

Have you finished your instructions ? ” 
asked Haldade, with mock politeness. 

“ Pve told you the truth, if that’s what 
you mean,’’ was the dogged reply. 

Haldane smiled grimly. ‘‘ You have told 
but half the truth,” he said, drawing his 
chair nearer his unwilling listener, and 
speaking in a voice that was little louder 
than-a whisper. ‘‘ You say my credit is 
ruined. Well, as far as that goes, I agree 
with you. You say my marriage with the 
heiress is impossible, and in that, too, I be- 
lieve your judgment is correct. I am will- 
ing to admit whatever is admissible, but 
when vou tell me the game is played, I an- 
swer that it is scacrely begun. When you 
cry out that my stake is lost, I contend that 
I shall hold the winning hand.” 

From your talk, one would fancy that 
everything had worked out in our favor,” 
was Artell’s comment. 

*¢ And so it has,’’ was the instant rejoin- 
der. ‘* Why, man, suppose I had won the 
girl and had married her off-hand! What 
then would have been ourcondition? I can 
describe it in a few words. As for myself, I 
should have been that most miserable of be- 
ings, a penniless adventurer, wedded to an 
heiress; doomed to subsist upon the bounty 
of a father-in-law, who would grudge me a 
bare living, forced to submit to every whim 
and caprice of my lady, under penalty of 
having my allowance of pocket money 
stopped. But now the case is different. I 
am still my own master, and before many 
days I shall be master of the situation as 
well. Once let me get control of that girl,— 
as I am bound to do,—once let me get safe 
possession of her, and I will have her father 
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offering to ransom her at any price I may 
name. Ten thousand dollars will be the 
lowest figure he can think of offering. Ten 
thousand, do [ say? Twenty, forty, a hun- 
dred thousand! Aye, or his whole fortune; 
for I am sure John Thornton would part 
with his last penny to save his daughter 
from a life of sorrow or shame.” 

‘*Good Lord, man; speak lower!” in- 
terrupted Artell in a frightened whisper. 
“Do you want to give away the whole busi- 
ness ?”? 

‘* Not if I can help it,’ replied Haldane. 
Then he added, with due caution. ‘ Per- 
haps I am over sanguine, but such a scheme 
as this is enough to encourage a person less 
hopeful than myself. It’s a big thing 
you’ve stepped into, partner.” 

Artell’s little gray eyes twinkled craftily 
as he answered: ‘I don’t know that I am 
in it as yet, and you’ll excuse my saying 
that if the arrangement is what I suspect it 
to be, I’ll have nothing to do with it.” 

‘**See here, Artell,’’ said Haldane rising 
and confronting his tool, ‘‘I don’t wish to 
quarrel, but unless you drop your confound- 
ed caution and enter into my plans with some 
show of spirit, Pll make you repent your 
cowardice, as sure as you’re a living man. 
You and I have floated a long way on the 
same plank, and if one of us sinks, his com- 
panion is going with him to the bottom. I 
am not going to argue the case; I am just 
going to give you a few instructions, know- 
ing that in spite of your reluctance, you will 
be sensible enough to follow them to the 
letter. 

* You can give as many orders as you 
please, and I’!l obey them or not, just as I 
choose,’’ sail Artell, doggedly. 

*- You’ll obey them every one, if you know 
what’s good for yourself,” retorted Hal- 
dane. ‘ But,” he added, ‘‘ there’s no time 
for threats. I must tell you my plans, and 
assign you a part in the performance. You 
know that the girl has agreed to meet her 
lover, and that it is left with me to arrange 
the preliminaries. Now, my idea is this: on 
such an evening as may be convenient for us 
all, I will call for the young lady on the pre- 
text of taking her to the trysting place. I 
will have a carriage in readiness, and will 
drive her four miles down the coast to Broad 
Beach, where you will be in waiting with a 
fast-sailing yacht. Embarking, we will 
Steer for New York, timing our arrival so as 
to board an outward-bound English steamer 
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just as it is on the point of sailing. You 
will see to it that state-rooms are engaged 
in advance, so that all we need do is to step 
on board and take possession of them. 
Once in London, our task will be easy 
enough. From that time out, I shall leave 
the management of affairs in the hands of 
certain parties who are well used to conduct- 
ing all manner of delicate negotiations. It 
will be their business to correspond with 
John Thornton, letting him know that his 
daughter is perfectly safe, and hinting that 
she will be restored to him for a comparative- 
ly trifling consideration. When the ransom 
is paid, the fair captive will be put on board — 
a returning steamer and sent back to New 
York, where her father will receive her 
with open arms. There, now! Isn’t the 
undertaking perfectly feasible, and won’t 
we be more simple than idots if we fail to 
improve this golden opportunity ?” 

Artell, who had listened with amazement 
to Haldane’s explanation, smiled dubiously 
as he replied: ‘* Your plan is excellent, but 
like all schemes for suddenly acquiring 
wealth, it needs to succeed in order to be 
wholly successful.” 

‘** And what is to prevent its succeeding?” 
asked Haldane, hotly. ‘‘ Don’t answer me 
in riddles; let me hear sound objections or 
nothing.” : 

“You speak of my buying tickets for 
Europe, and of my chartering a yacht,” 
said Artell. ‘ I should like to know where 
the money is coming from,” 

‘* Sell my office outfit. It cost five hun- 
dred dollars, and you can get three hundred 
dollars for it from any dealer in second-hand 
furniture. Besides, I have nearly four hun- 
dred dollars in my pocket this moment. 
-But go on; raise up another bugbear; I want 
to see how far a coward’s imagination will 
carry him.” 

Ignoring the taunt, Artell continued: 
‘* With the means at my disposal, I can 
easily engage a small vessel and crew, and I 
presume you will find no difficulty in bring- 
ing the girl to Broad Beach; but right here, 
it strikes me, we are going to encounter our 
chief obstacle.” 

*¢ Out with it, man!’ exclaimed Haldane, 
as the speaker paused. ‘‘ You can’t fright- 
en me with your croaking; so come to the 
worst, and have done with it.” 

**You speak of the girl,” Artell contin- 
ued, ‘‘as if she were a bale of goods. Ac- 
cording to your reckoning, we are going to 
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take her to London and send her back to New 
York regardless of her own inclinations in 
the matter. Suppose she objects to the voy- 
age—as she certainly will, how can we com- 
pel her to make it? In a large steamer 
crowded with passengers, how shall we 
manage to carry our prisoner across against 
her wishes? Why, the captain will release 
our bird and have us both in irons before 
the ship leaves the dock; if, indeed, he 
allows us to come on board.”’ 
** T have thought of all that, and I believe 
I see a way through the difficulty,” was the 
cool rejoinder. ‘‘ We will avoid interfer- 
ence from the captain, by engaging a pas- 
sage in the Asia. Her commander smug- 
gles goods enough every voyage to cost him 
his position. He knows that I am aware 
,of his crime, and that I can have him turned 
out of the ship, and perhaps imprisoned, 
whenever I care to enter a complaint against 
him. I don’t want him to know that Iam 
running away with John Thornton’s daugh- 
ter, but you may give him to understand 
that I am eloping with a young lady who 
freely consents to the arrangement, and 
that I count on his aid in keeping the affair 
quiet. Just let him know this much, and 
you’ll find the captain of the Asia ready to 
assist us in every possible way. As for the 
passengers, of course the girl will be drug- 
ged before she is carried on board, and you 
know as well as I do that it’s a matter of 
every-day occurrence for invalid voyagers to 
be helped over the side, and assisted below. 
Once in her room, our victim won’t quit it 
until she arrives in London, and then, not 
before the ship is cleared, and everything is 
ready for departure. I shall have quiet 
lodgings secured, and friends on hand to 
meet me at the dock. Beyond this, I can 
form no plans at present. There may possi- 
bly be a hundred awkward circumstances 
that I cannot foresee or guard against, but I 
believe I have provided for most contin- 
gencies that are likely to arise.”’ _ 
‘*Suppose the thing succeeds, and the 
girl is ransomed at a price sufficient to pay 
us for our trouble and risk; what part of 
the prize am I to claim?” asked Artell. 
Haldane met the eager gaze of his confed- 
erate with alook of uncompromising integrity. 
‘* There’ll be the cost of the voyage, our 
expenses in England, the services of assis- 
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[To be continued.] 


tants, and a few other items to be deducted 
from the sum. After that, whatever is left 
will be clear profit, and we will share it 
equally,”’ he said. 

*¢ And if we fail ?’”’ pursued Artell. 

Haldane shrugged his shoulders signifi- 
cantly as he answered: ‘In that case, each 
must shirk for himself.” 

‘*T don’t say your plan is impossible,” 
Artell continued, ‘* but you’ll excuse my re- 
marking that it seems rather a desperate un- 
dertaking for these enlightened times, and 
in this wide-awake country. Now, if we 
were in Italy 

“Tn Italy!”’ ejaculated Haldane, impatient- 
ly: ‘“‘ why, man, in that country, on the high 
road between Fratta and Gubbio, I’ve seen 
half a dozen ragged rascals snatch an old 
dowager out of her. traveling carriage in 
broad daylight, whisk her away into the 
mountains, and there keep her till her rela- 
tives were glad to purchase her freedom at 
the cost of her entire estate. The Italian 
brigand is a cowardly cur, but when he be- 
gins a job he does it without stopping to 
count the cost or weigh probabilities. 
What is possible in Italy is possible in 
America; and, so far as our present scheme 
is concerned, the idea has got to be carried 
out.” 

with you!’ Artell exclaimed; and 
he extended his hand impulsively, as if 
carried away by the other’s enthusiasm. 

The two men shook hands in silence, after 
which ceremony they proceeded to arrange 
in detail the plan whose outline has already 
been given. The day was breaking when 
they finished their conference. 

‘* You'll take the first train to the city, 
and begin operations at once,’? Haldane 
said, as he followed his visitor to the door. 

The latter nodded. 

‘¢ We must strike while the iron’s hot,” 
continued the speaker. ‘‘ The girl is eager 
to meet her lover, and we must see that the 
opportunity is given her before she has 
time to change her mind.” 

understand perfectly,” said Artell. 

“Then good-by.”” Haldane opened the 
door, and his companion glided noiselessly 
from the room. Left alone, he filled his 
glass and drained it. Then without undress- 
ing, he threw himself on the bed, and almost 
instantly fell asleep. 
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TO A YOUNG POET. 


BY C. M. LAUSTMANN. 


RANT, Time, while the magic spell is o’er him 
That the gentlest spirits touch his strings, 
Till the haunted years in the mist before him 


Float to the past on peaceful wings. 


Grant that the thoughts he clothes so brightly 
In robes his busy fancy weaves 
Be fresh and pure as winds that lightly 
Breathe dreamland songs through summer leaves. 


Ricumonp, Ky., 1888. 


Grant that in music round him ringing 

The lute low winds and murmuring streams 
With mingling songs be softly singing 

The spirit anthems of his dreams. 


Grant his to-day, to-morrow, ever 

Be bright with suns that cloudless set ; 
The quiet of his noondays never 

Be haunted by the ghost, Regret. 


LITTLE MART. 


BY WM. PERRY BROWN. 


MONG the Red Knobs of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, the people are mostly 
of the poorer class of small farmers. Along 
the railroad a ‘‘ Red Knobber’”’ is known by 
the purple hue of his boots, usually well- 
stained by the hematitic dust of his patri- 
monial acres. Lying at the foot of the 
Chilhowee Mountains, the rocky fastnesses 
behind them were long the congenial sphere 
of the Moonshiner’s hidden toil and trouble. 
Little Mart Dodson had peddled ‘ wild- 
cat whiskey” from the time he became able 
to take a three-gallon keg along the country 
roads after dark. He had been arrested, 
bound over before commissioners, tried, 
released or convicted so many times that 
the varied phases of Federal justice or len- 
iency had long lost the spice of novelty, 
under a monotonous conviction of their 
tyranny and general futility as related to 
moonshining in general, and Little Mart in 
particular. 

But one summer there came a lady and 
her daughter from Chattanooga to board at 
Hawk Cliff, a ragged spur of the Chilhowees, 
where a mineral spring or two bubbled out 
from beneath the precipices. 

Mrs. Baird needed some pure whiskey for 
medicinal purposes. Following the instruc- 
tions of the ‘*‘ Widder Green,’’ with whom 
they boarded, Agnes, the daughter of the for- 
mer, left a bottle and some money one night 
in acleft of a large rock, called the “‘ Devil’s 
Anvil.” On going back the next morning, 


she found the money gone, and the bottle 
filled with ‘‘ mount’in dew.” 

‘* Little Mart air al’ays up ter time,” said 
the Widow Green. ‘He gits to that thar 
rock every Chuesd’y night, es reg’lar es 
clock-wuk.”’ 

There was no society in a social sense at 
Hawk Cliff, and Agnes, a lively girl not yet 
out of her teens, when not reading to or 
waiting upon her mother, found herself at 
some loss to pass the time. There was no 
one to dress for or flirt with, and the coun- 
try folk, ever suspicious of social superiority, 
were shy and evasive. She sought solace in 
long rambles over the mountains, and 
though warned against the danger of getting 
lost, ventured further and further with fem- 
inine perversity, until one day she found 
herself in that unenviable predicament. 

A thunder cloud had veiled the sun, the 
blue sky was vanishing, and the very depths 
of the mountain seemed to moan softly, as 
though the earth were feverish and in 
dread. Agnes stood at the juncture of sev- 
eral winding ravines, all equally wild and 
misleading, with great forest trees frowning 
over her, and without a definite idea as to 
her proper course. 

‘* Wal, mis, air ye sure ’nuff lost, or what 
air the matter?” 

The sound of any human voice was wel- 
come in that solitude. Turning, she saw 
before her a short, stout, freckle-faced young 
man, having a sack swung over his shoulder 
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with a keg in each end of it. In afew hur- 
ried words she explained who she was and 
that she was lost. 

‘“* Yo’re a good three mile from the Widder 
Green’s,”’ he said, ‘‘’n’ I was a-goin’ the 
yuther way.” 

Agnes instantly suggested a pecuniary in- 
ducement as a reason for guiding her home, 
but the young fellow looked at the clouds 
and said, hurriedly:— 

‘** You jest wait hyur a minute.” 

Then he disappeared round a huge bowl- 
der before Agnes could remonstrate. In 
two minutes he reappeared, minus his sack 
and kegs, with the remark:— 

‘* Now, miss, we mus’ hurry ter git ter the 
Hangin’ Rock afore that shower wets us.” 

They plunged into a wild gorge—the very 
one Agnes would not have taken if left to 
herself—and soon came upon a trail that 
wound here and there among the ridges, 
over rocks, through shadowy laurel brakes, 
and across several small brooks. The rain 
approached, and her guide kept increasing 
his speed until Agnes, panting and stum- 
_ bling, was about to ask him to go slower. 
But at this juncture a sudden turn round a 


beetling crag brought them out on a rocky - 


platform, fronting the valley lying along the 
foot of the mountain. 

Overhead the cliffs projected, so that they 
were sheltered from the drops already fall- 
ing. The young man brought her a drink 
from a spring near by, and she sat down to 
survey in security the solid wall of gray rain 
now sweeping over the distant knobs and 
up the intervening valley. 

‘*T don’t believe I know your name,”’ she 
remarked, as he stood awkwardly gazing at 
her as upon a new revelation in the line of 
feminine loveliness. 

‘*T’m little Mart,” he replied. 

“Oh, to be sure; you are the person who 
put the whiskey in mamma’s bottle.” 

‘* Wal now, miss, I’d be a purty fool ter 
own up ter sech es that,” he returned with, 
however, a very knowing look. 

‘*I suppose you are afraid of detection; 
yet you need not fearme. But don’t you 
ever wish you were in some nicer business ? 
Have you ever thought of the trouble whis- 
key brings upon people ?”’ 

Mart could not say that he had, yet for 
the first time he felt a vague shame of his 
occupation, but said:— 

‘“* Pore folks has ter make money somehow 
*thout stealin’ 


“Yes, but I would rather make it any 
other way than by breaking the laws to sell 
people that which injures them.” 

Somehow Mart felt that the usual argu- 
ments in favor of moonshining would not 
have much effect on this refined, delicate 
girl, whose presence now beamed upon him 
almost like some angelic presence from an- 
other world. 

Still they chatted on, he with a growing 
sense of discomfort and inferiority, and yet 
withal strangely fascinated. He was igno- 
rant and superficially coarse, yet he knew 
that at heart he desired to act right and be 
honest, only right and honesty had suddenly 
assumed a new and astounding phase in the 
light of her sweet presence and kindly 
remonstrances. 

The rain at length ceased, and they soon 
arrived at the Widow Green’s. Agnes, at 
the doorstep, offered him a silver dollar, 
saying she knew she had put him to a good 
deal of trouble. Silver dollars were tempt- 
ing, but he declined taking it, saying:— 

‘*T reck’n I kin erbleege people ef I am a 
moonshiner.”’ 

Never mind,’ she said, with a reassur- 
ing smile, ‘‘ you must take it just to please 
me. Perhaps it will help you a little in get- 
ting better employment.”’ 

The next day Little Mart returned for his 
sack and kegs, reflecting deeply. After get- 
ting them he went to the Hanging Rock, 
and there kindled a fire with chestnut bark 
on the very spot where Agnes had sat and 
talked to him. Then he placed the sack 
and empty kegs thereon, and grimly watched 
them burn to ashes. As at last he turned 
away, he muttered:— 

‘* Me ’n’ mother hev got to git our livin’ 
some yuther way atter this.” J 

That night his mother’s little cabin in the 
Red Knobs was surrounded by four deputy 
marshals, and Little Mart marched off, a 
prisoner of the United States, to Athens, 
Two months later, after his release from 
jail, he came home, only to learn that Mrs. 


Baird and her daughter had returned to ° 


Chattanooga. 

Little Mart felt disappointed. Though he 
realized the nature of the social gulf be- 
tween them too well to hope to mingle much 
with people like the Bairds, yet he wished 
to see Agnes once more, and tell her how 
her kind words and sweet smile had made 
another man of him. 

He secured work in the log camps in the 
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mountains, and a few weeks thereafter went 
down to Chattanooga on a large raft of logs. 
Having then an idle day on his hands, he 
thought he would venture to call on the 
Bairds. 

He dressed himself in his best suit of 
homespun jeans, and soon found the house 
from the directions given him by the Widow 
Green. The imposing brick front and the 
aristocratic neatness of the surroundings 
rather daunted him, but he resolutely 
knocked on the door, regardless of the pol- 
ished bell handle, and boldly asked of the 
trim colored housemaid, who at length came, 
if he might see Miss Agnes, explaining also 
that ‘She ’n’ her mother knowd me in the 
mountains.”’ 

The servant surveyed him wonderingly, 
yet after a moment’s hesitation bade him 
follow her, and at once ushered him into the 
parlor where Agnes and another young lady, 
with two or three fashionably-dressed young 
men, sat talking and laughing together. 

Agnes had risen as the door opened. The 
contrast between her graceful, stylishly- 
garbed figure and Little Mart’s awkward 
pose, ill-fitting clothes, and rusty brogans, 
as he stood clumsily holding his broad- 
brimmed wool hat, was, as one of the young 
men whispered to the other young lady, 
“Too utterly paralyzing.” 

Agnes recognized him instantly, and col- 
ored with the reverse of pleasurable sensa- 
tions, as she said, carelessly :— 

‘“*Oh yes, you wish to see my father. He 
never transacts business at the house; you 
will find him at the office. Margaret,” to 
the servant, ‘‘show this—gentleman to the 
door.” 

Then she coolly turned away, and before 
Little Mart fairly knew what he was about, 
he was walking down the street, with his 
thoughts in a whirl, and a dull pain at his 
heart. At the corner a gentleman stopped 
him. 

‘“Why, you are Mart Dodson, are you 
not? This is fortunate, as you happen to 
be the very man I was wishing to see.” 

The speaker was the father of Agnes 
Baird, whom Mart had seen once or twice 
when Mrs. Baird and her daughter were at 
Hawks Cliff. Mr. Baird was largely inter- 
ested in the new iron industries then devel- 
oping throughout East Tennessee; and after 
dragging our half-reluctant hero into an 
office nearly as luxurious in its appoint- 
ments as the parlor from which he had been 
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so unceremoniously dismissed, the former 
said to him:— 

“Young man, you are in luck. Our min- 
ing experts have been investigating some of 
the iron deposits of the Red Knobs, particu- 
larly near Hawks Cliff, and they report some 
veins of unusual richness. The new rail- 
road now projected from Cleveland to Tel- 
lico will render some land there valuable. 
You and your mother have eighty acres. I 
am prepared to buy you out for a lump sum, 
or give you five thousand dollars for a half 
interest.’’ 

Little Mart gazed at Mr. Baird, half stu- 
pefied with wonder. Yet amid the turmoil 
of his emotions came the thought that, if 
this were so, he would at last have the time 
and means to make a gentleman of himself, 
so that people would not want to turn him 
out of doors for looking like the clod he felt 
himself to be at present. 

There was some further talk, when Little 
Mart took his leave, promising to go imme- 
diately home, see his mother, look around a 
little, and let Mr. Baird know. His native 
shrewdness did not altogether forsake him. 
If there was a fortune in their poor, worn- 
out farm, Little Mart determined that the 
Dodsons should have their share of it. He. 
could then go off, get an education, see and 
mingle with the world, and if he ever re- 
turned, show Agnes that he was really 
worthy of her first friendly interest in him, 
and that when she ignored him at her own 
home, she had’done her better self, as well 
as him, an injustice. 


The new manager of the great Tellico 
Company was in his private office. A lady 
entered, and he looked up from his morning 
paper, then inquired briefly:— 

‘¢ Well, ma’am, what can I do for you?”’ 

The lady pushed aside her veil. The 
manager looked at her more closely, then 
rose and offered her a chair. He was short 
and stout, with a heavy red mustache, close 
clipped hair, and keen gray eyes. 

** You have advertised for a type-writer,”’ 
she said; ‘*I should like to apply for the 
position.” 

The manager still gazed at ber curiously, 
but he only asked:— 

‘How long have you worked at type- 
writing 2?” 

“*T have only just learned it at the com- 
mercial school,’’ she replied, hesitatingly. 
‘*School type-writing, like school teleg- 
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raphy, doesn’t always answer so well with- 
out some actual business practice. How- 
ever, perhaps we can get over that. But 
let me ask you a rather strange question. 
Do you remember getting lost once in the 
Chilhowee Mountains, and being brought 
home by a red-headed mountain boy, to 
whom you gave a silver dollar and some 
good advice as to his turning from the error 
of his moonshining ways? ”’ 

-The lady’s amazement brought a good- 
natured smile to the manager’s face, as he 
continued, pointing to himself:— 

*¢ You see the boy has not forgotten, and 
he still retains his red hair and freckles.”’ 

She now colored vividly under another 
remembrance, as she said naively, yet with 
some embarrassment:— 

‘¢ T also remember being, I fear, very rude 
to that same young man on another occa- 
sion, but I was young and—and foolish 
then.”’ 

** And he was quite a bucolic scarecrow, 
and should have had better sense than to 
intrude where he did, uninvited. I don’t 
blame you, Miss Baird. I might have done 
the same thing myself under similar circum- 
stances. Let that rest. You did me far 
more good than evil. The effect of your 
kind words, and the memory of your encour- 
aging smile outlasted the influence of your 
after indifference. The desire to be some 
one, to make something of myself, im- 
planted unconsciously by you, never left 
me. It was the turning point of my life. 
See; I have even kept the dollar you gave 
me for good luck.”’ 

He exhibited it with a smile, whereat she 
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again blushed slightly. Then continuing, 
he said:— 

**'Your father also made me the first 
monied offer for my mother’s little farm, 
that has proved a veritable bonanza for me 
in more ways than one. I then resolved to 
try to make a man of myself, so that if I 
ever met you again you would not feel so 
ashamed of me.”’ 

have your revenge,” she said, 
sadly. ‘‘ Papa failed, and gradually worried 
himself into the grave. Mamma and I are 
quite poor now ”’—— 

‘* Don’t explain,” interrupted Little Mart, 
kindly. ‘I really feel that I owe to you far 
more than the giving of this position will 
ever repay. Your influence, unknown to 
yourself, sent me off to study, sharpened my 
wits, caused me to drive shrewd bargains, 
yet keep my hands clean, and persist until 
—well, until here I am.” 

It was difficult for Agnes Baird to realize 
that this alert, polite, well-dressed man—a 
partner and manager of a great iron indus- 
try, requiring large capital and hundreds of 
workmen—was the awkward youth she had 
carelessly befriended, then ignored, only a 
few years ago. Such was the case, how- 
ever, and it only remains to say that she 
obtained the position, and that Little Mart 
—now Mr. Dodson to every one—remained 
such a good friend to her under these new 
relations that I would not be surprised to 
hear of another partnership being entered 
into by and by. A partnership, too, of the 
most endearing earthly nature, involving 
some change of name and other agreeable 
future possibilities. 


OCTOBER. 


HROUGH golden gates of leaves, through columns gray 
Of elms and maples old whose bows enlace 

In bright cathedral arches overhead, 
Enwreathed with scarlet vines; through bosky tufts 
Of underbrush, and willows still so green 
Along the hidden brooks, they seem to hold 
The summer snared, nor heed the threatening frost, 
The calm October days pass one by one, 
Smiling in rosy sunsets ere they flit 
Forever from the earth. How silently 
They march, timed to the cricket’s ceaseless chirp, 


Through the still noon, while tall flowers mark their path — 
Blue succory, purple asters, goldenrod, 

Wild yellow stars, and lovely cardinal flowers 

Whose crimson petals light the sluggish streams. 
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AN 


ATLANTIC VOYAGE. 


AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


HEN Samuel Johnson said “‘ A ship is 
a prison with a chance of being 
drowned,” he in that aphorism gave ex- 
pression to the opinion generally entertained 
by landsmen in his day. In fact, the dis- 
comforts, and even privations, which sea- 
traveling then involved were such that very 
few persons were willing to expose them- 
selves to them, save when compelled by im- 
perative circumstances to do so. 

When I crossed the Atlantic in 1841, for 
the first time, the condition of things had, 
in the three-quarters of a century which had 
elapsed since Johnson’s time, measureably 
improved; but the desagremens to which 
passengers were even then subjected were 
numerous. No regular steam communica- 
tion between Great Britain and the United 
States was in existence. The Sirius and 
the Great Western had indeed crossed the 
ocean in 1838, and the latter vessel had con- 
tinued her trips at irregular intervals. But 


for some little time subsequently, no other 


steamer attempted to follow her example, 
the Cunard line not having been established 
until 1842. 

At the period of which I speak, the sail- 
ing packets which ran between London and 
New York, and between Liverpool and that 
port, were ships of five to six hundred tons 
burden. The staterooms—as the little cab- 
ins ranged on either side of the saloon were 
termed—were below the sea-level. They 
were incommodious, dark and ill-ventilated. 
In fact, the only light they enjoyed was that 
furnished by small pieces of ground glass 
inserted in the deck overhead, and from the 
fan-lights in the doors opening to the sa- 
loon, and this was so poor that the occu- 
pants of the staterooms could not even dress 
themselves without making use of a lamp. 
The sole ventilation of them was that 
afforded by the removal of the saloon sky- 
lights, which, of course, could only be done 
in fine weather. The consequence was that 
the closeness of the atmosphere in the 
staterooms was at all times most unpleasant; 
while the smell of the bilge-water was so 
offensive as to create nausea, independent 
of that arising from the motion of the ves- 
sel. In winter, on the other hand, the cold 


was frequently severe. There was, it is 
true, a stove in the saloon, but the heat from 
it scarcely made itself appreciably felt in the 
side-cabins. 

In other matters there was the same 
absence of provision for the comfort of the 
passengers. The fresh water required for 
drinking and cooking purposes was carried 
in casks; and when the ship had a full cargo, 
many of these were placed on deck, with the 
result that their contents were sometimes 
impregnated with salt water from the waves 
shipped in heavy weather. At all times the 
water was most unpalatable, it being muddy, 
and filled with various impurities from the 
old worm-eaten barrels in which it was 
kept. Not only was the water bad, but the 
supply occasionally proved inadequate; and 
when the voyage was an unusually long one 
the necessity would arise of placing the pas- 
sengers upon short allowance. 

There was always a cow on board; but 
there was no other milk to be had than what 
she supplied, no way of preserving it hav- 
ing been discovered. Canned fruit and veg- 
etables were equally unknown. There was 
commonly a fair provision of mutton and 
pork, live sheep and pigs being carried; but 
of other fresh meat and of fish the stock was 
generally exhausted by the time the vessel 
had been a few days at sea, refrigerators at 
that period not having been invented. 

But the arrangements on board. these 
ships were defective in much more important 
matters than in not providing a good table 
for the passengers. The boats—even when 
they were seaworthy, which frequently was 
not the case—were so few in number that, 
in the event of shipwreck, there was no 
possibility of their holding more than a third 
of the souls on board. The longboat, in- 
deed, was practically useless in an emer- 
gency, as it was almost invariably filled up 
with sheds for the accommodation of the 
cow, sheep, and pigs; and it would have 
been several hours’ work to clear the boat 
and launch her. 

The law did not then render it compulsory 
for every vessel crossing the Atlantic to 
carry a surgeon, and the owners of the vari- 
ous lines of American packets would not 
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incur the expense of providing one. The 
consequence was that, if an accident oc- 
curred, or there was serious illness on board, 
no medical assistance was available. 

If the cabin passengers had good cause to 
complain that neither their safety nor their 
comfort was sufficiently studied, the condi- 
tion of the steerage passengers was infinitely 
worse. Men, women and children were 
huddled like sheep in the quarters assigned 
them, no separation of the sexes being at- 
tempted. The berths, which ran on either 
side of thé vessel, were not inclosed, and 
were without curtains. The women were 
compelled to dress and undress before the 
eyes of the male passengers, and exposed to 
their coarse remarks and scurrilous jests. 

The steerage passengers were required to 
both supply and cook their own provisions. 
There was commonly a fierce struggle for a 
place at the galley fire, in which the sick 
and feeble necessarily went to the wall; and 
sometimes several days would pass without 
any warm food being obtained by those who 
were most in need of it. Again, when there 
was a storm, or even when the ship experi- 
enced heavy weather, the hatches were 
closed, rendering the atmosphere of the 
steerage almost stifling. In fact, the condi- 
tion and treatment of this class of passen- 
gers were simply abominable, and such as 
to reflect deep discredit upon the govern- 
ment for allowing so many years to elapse 
ere any attempt was made to deal with the 
evil. 

Now all is changed. The steamers which 
at the present day cross the Atlantic are 
vessels ranging from four to seven thousand 
tons burden; and the arrangements on board 
of them are excellent in all respects. Be- 
sides the lifeboats—which are numerous, 
large, and built on the most approved 
medels—there are rafts which, in case of 
necessity, can be got ready and launched in 
afew minutes. In the event, too, of a fire 
breaking out in any part of the ship, the 
appliances for extinguishing it are of the 
most thorough order. In fact, the provision 
made for the safety of the passengers would 
be all that could be desired if every ship 
carried a sufficient number of boats to ac- 
commodate, in case of disaster, every pas- 
senger, even when her complement was 


The comfort of the traveling public is now 
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carefully studied. The cabins for the first- 
class passengers are placed amidships, where 
the motion of the vessel is least felt, instead 
of, as formerly, at the stern. The state- 
rooms are commodious, handsomely fur- 
nished, thoroughly ventilated, and heated 
by steam. The saloon, which is spacious 
and well lighted, contains a piano, a small 
library, bagatelle tables, chess, etc., for the 
use of the passengers. There are also 
smoking and reading rooms and bathrooms, 
supplied with hot as well as cold water. The 
table is se luxuriantly spread that there is 
scarcely a delicacy which can be obtained in 
the best hotels found lacking on board these 
steamers. The supply of fresh water, fur- 
nished by condensers, is practically unlim- 
ited; while that which is required for drink- 
ing purposes is in summer cooled with ice, 
of which a large stock is provided. <A sur- 
geon is invariably carried, the law rendering 
it obligatory to do so; and his services are at 
the disposal of any of the passengers who 
need them, without the payment of any 
fee. 

Nor have the steerage passengers failed to 
participate in the altered condition of things. 
Instead of their being crowded together in 
the badly ventilated and unhealthy quarters 
assigned to them, as was formerly the case, 
it is now compulsory for a fixed cubic space 
to be allotted to each individual. Not only, 
too, are the berths inclosed—which is greatly 


conducive to the preservation of decency— 


but the single women occupy a separate 
compartment, in the charge of a matron. 
But one of the greatest improvements which 
has taken place in the condition of occu- 
pants of the steerage has been effected, 
requiring cooked provisions to be found by 
the owners of the ship; and although the 
passage-money is necessarily higher than it 
was under the old system, this drawback is 
more than compensated by the comfort 
which results from the present arrange- 
ment. 

In conclusion, I may say that, indulging 
in a retrospect upon my experience for the 
last forty years—during which period I have 
crossed the Atlantic ten times—I have been 
forcibly struck by the contrast the peril, 
tedium and inconveniences then attendant 
upon an Atlantic veyage afford, to the 
safety, rapidity, and comfort with which it 
is now accomplished. 
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TO A LADY. 


BY E. G. W. 


A= I welcome the familiar pen; 
Again I sit me down to think and write; 

Fairly and freely should flow my fancies when 
So fair a subject calls me to indite. 

And thou, O Muse, whose gracious fingers oft, 
And ne’er, I trust, in vain, have beckoned me, 

Grant that thy spirit, breathing numbers soft, 
May now descend to aid thy humblest votary. 


So when the lark, in fullest tide of song, 
Makes sudden pause amidst his music clear, 
As seeking which, of all the thoughts that throng, 
First to embody for the listening ear, 
So do I hesitate and pause, in doubt 
With such diversity where to begin ; 
For outward eyes would praise those charms with- 
out, 
Whilst love would greet the soul enshrined those 
charms within. 


Ah! gracious lady, words alone are vain 

‘Thy finer, subtler traits to fitly show; 
Rather Apollo’s art, in sweetest strain, 

With long-drawn symphonies, as soft, as low, 
And cunningly devised by master-hand, 


Thy worth and beauty better would express 
Than my rude phrases, serving but to stand 
As tokens of thy power and of my faithfulness. 


Yet tokens true are they; as tender shoots 
Just peeping through the earth are sureties good 
That deep below are hidden strongest roots, 
Which give this evidence of lustihood, 
So doth the love, long ’prisoned in my breast, 
Forced by its growth at length expression find. 
I place my life, my all, at thy behest; 
I could not love thee more, nor oaths could strong- 
er bind. 


Yet what are words? Mere breaths which pass 
away; 
And words are at the service of us all. 
Vows, true or false, ring all the same to-day ; 
We by our after actions stand or fall. 
Give me to do some deed, some work, to show 
And prove the love I bear thee; test my faith. 
I speak no more; in silence love shall grow, 
And silent witness give that love shall last till 
death. 


N the fall of 1860, I had occasion to visit 
that wild and picturesque country, 
known in the west as the ‘“‘ Ozark Region,”’ 
“laying and being ”’ in the southern part of 
Missouri, and the northern portion of Arkan- 
sas—in fact, forming the dividing line be- 
tween those two states. At the time of 
which I write, ‘the region’’ was sparsely 
settled, and it was considered a good day’s 
travel from one inn, or house of public en- 
tertainment, to another. 

It was a cold, disagreeable day in the 
latter part of October, that I set out on 
horseback from the ‘* Cross Keyes,” a road- 
side inn, situated in the mountains, to go to 
a settlement distant some thirty miles. 
The road that I had followed, led through 
mountain passes, over hills, and across dark 
valleys covered with heavy growths of tim- 
ber. In the summer, or early autumn, this 
route would have been delightful to the 
traveler who admires wild and romantic 


THE MYSTERIOUS LIGHTS. 


BY G. WILLCUTT. 


scenery, but on the present occasion it was 
to me anything but delightful. 

By the middle of the afternoon, I had got 
fairly out of the mountainous country, and 
entered upon a level tract of land covered 
by a dark forest of heavy timber. The 
clouds that had obscured the sun all day 
now began to thicken and look black and 
threatening. The wind, cold and piercing, 
whistled through the forest in a manner 
which I knew indicated a coming storm. I 
was not mistaken in my conjectures, for in 
a short time the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. I was soon drenched by the falling 
water. Judging by thedistance I had come, 
and the appearance of the country, I knew 
that I was not far from the settlement, and 
I determined to push forward as fast as 
possible. For an hour or more, I rode on at 
a brisk trot. It was now nearly dark, yet 
the storm continued to rage in all its wild 
fury. The driving rain and sleet almost 
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blinded me and my horse as we pushed for- 
ward in the fast gathering gloom. I en- 
deavored to discover, if possible, some sign 
of the settlement or some human habitation 
where I might obtain shelter for the night. 
Whenever I raised my head to discover my 
whereabeuts, my eyes invariably received 
such a discharge of sleet and water, that I 
was compelled to lower it again to ward off 
the damaging effects of the storm. Thus 
my powers of vision were confined to the 
limited space occupied by my horse’s neck 
and pummel of my saddle. Even these ob- 
jects soon became dim and indistinct in 
the blackness of the coming night. Drop- 
ping the reins, I entrusted myself and safety 
to the instinct of my sagacious horse, know- 
ing full well, that if there were a farmhouse 
within reach he would discover it, and lead 
me to it accordingly. In ten minutes, after 
giving him the reins, he stopped suddenly 
in the road and began snuffing the air, then 
struck off at right angles from the main 
road, and entered the timber and under- 
brush on my right. Holding out my arms 
in opposite directions, I discovered that I 
was in a narrow path that led I knew not 
where, but as I had entrusted my safety to 
the care of my horse, I determined to allow 
him to have his own way. For nearly a 
quarter of an hour I rode on in a brisk trot over 
this gloomy unknown road, each moment ex- 
pecting to see or hear some sign that would 
lead me to some shelter, but I was aware of 
nothing, save the continued splash—splash 
of my horse’s feet in the mud and water on 
the ground, and an occasional spark of fire, 
struck from a flint by one of his shoes. 

At the end of fifteen minutes, I came to 
an opening, of not more that two hundred 
yards in circumference; in the centre of this, 
stood a dark object, which I immediately re- 

as a house. 

Seeing no lights, and judging from the 
lateness of the hour that the inmates were 
all abed, I dismounted; fastening the bridle 
rein to the fence, I advanced to the door 
and made the usual signal for admittance, 
but received no reply. I rapped as loud as 
I could with the butt of my riding whip, but 
still no answer; I then began to kick the 
door with my foot, calling aloud, at the same 
time, for admittance. In a short time a 
husky voice, on the inside, demanded my 
name and business. 

“‘ Jones,” said I, giving the first name I 
could think of. ‘‘I ama belated traveler, 
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and desire food and a night’s lodging for my- 
self and horse.” 

“You are not a ghost, then, are you?” 
continued the voice. 

“* Not by a good deal, my kind sir; but 
can’t say how soon I shall be one, if you 
don’t let me in out of this storm, and give 
me something to eat,’’ I said, in half smiling 
wonder at the singular question of the in- 
sider. 

“Then wait a moment, and I will let you 
in.” 

“The ‘moment’? was occupied by the 
man in removing bolts and bars from the 
door; then it swung open and I entered. 
Before me stood a man with a haggard face 
and disheveled hair, with a gun raised to 
his shoulder pointing directly at me; in a 
corner crouched a woman, her face pale as 
death, and who looked as though she were 
frightened out of her wits. 

‘Put down your gun, my good man. I 
am neither ghost nor hobgoblin, but of real 
flesh and bleod like yourself.” 

This appeared to satisfy him in a manner, 
and putting the gun in the corner, he ad- 
vanced very cautiously to where I stood, 
and began feeling my arms and examining 
my person. When he had done, he said, in 
a pleasanter voice:— 

“*T believe you; you may sit down there 
by the fire and dry your clothes.” 

‘* Nos I must see that my horse is sheltered 
before I can take any rest myself. 

‘Then bring him around into the yard, 
you will find food and shelter for him at 
the back of the house.” 

I did as directed, wondering all the time 
in my mind, what could be the matter with- 
in the house. After seeing that my animal 
was properly cared for, I again entered the 
cabin. The woman, by this time, was go- 
ing about preparing my supper. I tooka 
seat near the fire, where I had a full view of 
both host and hostess. 

They were young, and according to my 
judgment, had not been married long. 
After examining their faces narrowly, aad 
watching their movements for a short time, 
I concluded that my host and his wife were 
frightened, wonderfully frightened, at some- 
thing, but what that something was, 1 was 
at that moment unable todetermine. After 
I had finished my meal I was shown a small 
pallet on the floor, where I was told I could 
lie down to rest as soon as I felt so disposed. 
As I had been traveling all day and the 
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greater part of the night, 1 sorely felt the 
need of a few hours’ sleep; so removing my 
coat and boots I stretched myself at full 
length on the pallet, and in a few moments 
was wrapt in profound slumber. 

How long I slept I know not; but this I 
do know, that I was awakened by one of 
the loudest, wildest, and most unearthly 
screams that I ever heard. I sprang to my 
feet and gazed about the room. The man 
and woman were in the same position as I 
had first seen them that night; my first 
thought was that the man was about to take 
the life of his wife, with the weapon that he 
held in his hand, but as I advanced towards 
him, for the purpose of wringing it from his 
grasp, the same scream was again repeated; 
this time it came from the yard in 
front of the house. Going to the window, I 
lifted the curtain and looked forth. There 
I saw an object clothed in white, dancing 
about over the yard, now and then, throw- 
ing up its long white arms and uttering the 
same screams that had so startled me but a 
few moments previous. For five minutes, 
I stood and watched this ghostly apparition, 
as it performed its gyrations over the 
ground; at the end of that time it disappear- 
ed from my sight and did not visit the cabin 
again that night. Dropping the curtain I 
resumed my seat near the fire. Taking out 
my watch I found that it was just one 
o'clock. 

“Come, my friend,” said I; pointing to 
achair at my side. ‘*‘Come, sit down here 
and tell me what all this means.”’ 

The man advanced trembling, and me- 
chanically took the chair that I had desig- 
nated. For some moments he remained 
silent, then in a faltering voice, which plain- 
ly indicated the extent of -his fright, he 
said:— 

‘ Before I say anything in regard to those 
strange proceedings, I wish to show you an- 
other sight, which you have not seen;”’ say- 
ing which, he arose and began ascending a 
ladder, which led to the loft above. I arose 
and followed close at his heels. When we 
reached the upper apartment he approached 
a small window, which was made in the 
further end of the room; removing a dusty 
paper that was fastened over it, he told me 
to look out. I did so, and on an elevated 
piece of land, not distant more than a quar- 
ter of a mile, I saw two lights, one red, and 
the other white, and but a few feet distant 
from each other. Just beyond the lights 
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was an old log building which I 
asachurch. By the light reflected from its 
side I discovered that the opening, for 
several yards around the building, was used 
as a burying ground, and it was on two news 
ly made graves that the lights were situated. 
They burned with a bright, steady; blaze 
notwithstanding the wind was blowing a 
perfect gale during the time I was observ- 
ing them from the window. As I wasabout 
replacing the paper over the window, a pro- 
longed, dismal wail, as if uttered by some 
one suffering the most intense agony, was 
borne to my ears upon the advancing wind, 
then followed a succession of reports like 
the discharge of heavy artillery. The man 
shook with affright as these sounds fell upon 
his ears. I looked forth again, but could 
see nothing save the lights, the church and 
the graves. I must confess that I was 
frightened, although 1 claim to possess 
rather a philosophical turn of mind; yet, in 
this particular case, my philosophy failed 
me. Had the same thing occurred in some 
town or village graveyard, I should have 
thought nothing of it, for I could have 
attributed the cause to some person or per- 
sons endeavoring to frighten the inhabit- 
ants; but for such a thing to be seen and 
heard here, in this wild and sparsely settled 
region, was beyond my power to compre- 
hend. I closed the window and followed 
my friend quickly down theladder. Seating 
ourselves again by the fire, the man at my 
side said:— 

“* Myself and wife have been married just 
two years this fall, and have been living on 
this place about half that time. Previous to 
my moving here, this farm, which by the 
way is a very good one, belonged to my 
uncle, who resided in D— county. At his 
death he left his estate to his two nephews, 
myself and cousin. The substance of the 
will was this: two-thirds of the property 
should belong to the nephew who should 
reside on this farm for the space of four 
years. What reason my uncle had for so 
disposing of his estate, I am unable to say. 
As I was married at the time of my uncle’s 
death, and my cousin was not, that relative 
proposed to me, that, if I would give him 
his portion in ready money, and take mine 
in real estate, that I might have the two- 
third part spoken of in the will. I accepted 
the proposition and moved here accordingly. 
My relative took the money and left the 
country, and I have not heard from him 
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since the day of his departure. My uncle, 
at his own request, was buried over there in 
that graveyard. In regard to the sights 
which you have seen here to-night, I know 
aothing of them whatever, save the very 
same things have been repeated each night, 
for the last week. I never was a believer 
in ghosts, nor anything of the kind, yet Iam 
at a loss to know how to account for these 
strange nightly proceedings, and unless [ 
can discover the cause in a short time I shall 
be compelled to leave my place, and there- 
by forfeit my claim to the two-third part.” 

Here he ceased speaking, and began re- 
plenishing the fire with fuel. At length, 
after a few moments’ silence, thinking I had 
a clew to the mystery, I spoke:— 

Friend,’’ said I, I believe I can clear 
up this matterfor you.” — 

* Do it,’’ he said, opening his eyes wide 
in expectation, ‘‘ and half I possess is 
yours.”’ 

‘*T shall charge nothing for my services; 
only let me take your trusty rifle, and I 
promise you that before sunrise you shall 
have this thing satisfactorily explained.” 

*¢ You don’t intend to go alone, do you?”’ 

‘I think I can work to better advantage 
alone; besides, you had better stay to keep 
your wife company; she would not like to be 
left alone under the present circumstances.”’ 

‘* May heaven protect you, and bring you 
safely back.’’ 

After examining the gun and a revolver, 
which I carried, to see that they were in 
shooting order, I bade the man good-night, 
and left the cabin. The storm was still rag- 
ing, but this only served to facilitate my 
progress; had it been light I should have 
had to proceed with more caution; as it was, 
I was guided by the lights and protected 
from the view by the darkness. The lights 
were as bright as when I first saw them, 
but the shrieks and reports came only at 
long intervals. Taking a circuitous route, 
so as to come up in the rear of the church, 
I strode briskly forward, protecting at the 
same time the tube of the gun from the rain 
with the skirts of my coat. After a half 
hour’s work, with some trouble and great 
caution, I arrived safely in the rear of the 
church—then creeping noiselessly forward 
on my hands and knees, I reached the cor- 
ner, peering around which, I saw the lights 
burning brilliantly on the two newly made 
graves; I drew my head back and waited 
further signs. , 
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Five minutes passed, and 1 heard no noise 
of any kind; but at the end of that time, as I 
was about changing my post of observation 
to the next corner, I heard a footstep almost 
within reach of me. I lay perfectly quiet 
and the footsteps passed by into the lighted 
space beyond. It was a tall figure dressed 
in the habiliments of the grave, with blood- 
shot eyes and pallid face, evidently the same 
ghost that had but a short time previous 
visited the cabin, and disturbed my rest. 

When it had got within a few feet of the 
lights it suddenly halted, and began making 
these horrid noises, which I have already 
described. Just at this point I raised the 
rifle to my cheek and fired, and as the clear 
report rang out on the midnight air, the 
ghost, the lights, the graves, and everything 
visible before me instantly disappeared from 
view, and left me surrounded by a wall of 
Egyptain-like darkness, with not a sound to 
break the stillness, save the melancholy 
sighing of the storm through the treetops 
over head, and the whistling of the wind 
around the corner of the church where I lay. 
My feelings, just at this moment, can better 
be imagined than described. I was not 
frightened, for the object calculated to 
frighten had disappeared; but I was as- 
tonished, bewildered, like one awaking from 
some strange dream. This last performance 
was something I had not expected, and I 
began to wish myself safely out of the be- 
deviled neighborhood. I arose to my feet, 
and was about to quit the premises, when 
my ear detected a low groan coming from 
the darkness on my right. I followed in 
the direction from which the sound came, 
and had not proceeded far, when the same 
figure I had twice before seen, sprang from 
the ground, and began running in the op- 
posite direction. I followed in swift pur- 
suit, and had the satisfaction of soon over- 
taking it, and making it my prisoner. 

I then led the way back to the cabin, 
followed by my ghost prisoner, whose arms 
I had fastened with a small cord. We were 
met at the fence by the farmer and his wife, 
who had watched a part of my proceedings 
from the loft window, and who were now 
almost frantic with joy at my successful ad- 
venture. Having entered the cabin, I com- 
menced examining my prisoner. Unwind- 
ing the sheet from about his body—for I 
knew it was a man by his voice—I discover- 
ed that instead of a ‘‘ raw-head and bloody- 
bones,” he was a genuine human being, and 
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of no small dimensions either. A few drops 
of turpentine and a rag, soon removed the 
coat of white paint from his face, and as I 
gave it the last stroke with the rag, my host 
threw up his arms in astonishment, and ex- 
claimed :— 

‘* Good God! it is my cousin! ” 

I was not at all surprised at this discovery, 
for he was the very person whom I had sus- 
pected from the first, to be at the bottom of 
this little mystery. When I had dressed 
the wound made in the fleshy part of the 
arm, where my shot had taken effect, I 
gave him a seat by the fire, where he sat 
down and acknowledged the whole thing, to 
his now enlightened but indignant relatives. 
He said that the lights and noises were 
made by combustible and explosive chemi- 
cals, so arranged that he could entinguish 
the one and suppress the other at his will; 
and that when I fired, he immediately put 
out the lights and stopped the noises, and 
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would have effectually evaded my search, had 
not the wound, made by the ball in his arm, 
pained him so severely that he was com- 
pelled to discover himself to me by his 
groans. 

I will not give his whole story in detail, 
but merely the substance, which was about 
as follows: He said that after obtaining his 
portion of the estate he had traveled from 
one place to another, gaming, and keeping 
all sorts of company, until he had spent the 
last cent his uncle had left him. Recollect- 
ing that the condition of his deceased uncle’s 
will was, “‘ that his cousin should remain on 
the farm as a tenant for the space of four 
years, but in case he should leave it before 
that time had fully expired, the property 
would then fall to him, he had, therefore, 
made his way back to the neighborhood and 
adopted the means that we have already de- 
scribed, for routing his relative and taking 
possession of his property. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE surest remedy is for those to whom 

the plant is poisonous to give it a wide 
berth. This is not always possible, for al- 
though this plant, which is very poisonous 
to some, but entirely harmless to others, 
generally grows in patches which completely 
cover the ground, a few single plants are 
often found scattered about the field, and 
before one is aware of its presence the mis- 
chief is done. 

Ivy poisoning is produced by two species 
of plants. The poison ivy, Rhus Toxicoden- 
dron, as it is properly called, is not an ivy, 
but belongs to the sumach genus. Its 
leaves have a marked and very character- 
istic glossy look. It grows ivy-like on stone 
walls, fences and hedges, or climbs trees 
and bushes. It is found by roadsides, in 
pastures, and along the borders of woods. . 

The second species is popularly know as 
“poison dogwood,”’ poison sumach (Rhus 
Venenata). It is small tree, is found mostly 
in swamps, and is by far more poisonous 
than the poison ivy. In the autumn its foli- 
age surpasses that of all other trees in the 
variety and brilliancy of its tints. 

Actual contact with the plants is not, in 
all cases, necessary for the production of 
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their poisonous effects, on account of their 
active principle. Persons are known to have 
been poisoned by simply- passing by places 
where the vine grows abundantly. 

Those who are not familiar with these 
plants will, on general principles, do well to 
avoid any vine or bush growing by rocks, 
fences and woodsides, with glossy leaves ar- 
ranged in threes; and in the autumn, any 
particularly brilliant tree in swampy places, 
with leaves resembling, but broader than 
those of the common sumach. 

Fortunately ivy poisoning is not a danger- 
ous affection, although persons severely pois- 
oned present a very distressing and danger- 
ous appearance. No scars or permanent in- 
jury to the skin or general system are ap- 
prehended in ordinary cases, and no danger 
** of catching it’ by contact need be feared. 

The bruised leaves of the common plan- 
tain is an excellent antidote, and always 
convenient. Rub them over the eruptions 
and bind them on if possible. Fine table 
salt often effects a cure. Application of 
soft soap sometimes afford relief. Sweet oil 
is one of the surest and most agreeable 
remedies. Bathe the irritated parts fre- 
quently with the oil. 
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FOR LOVE OR KINDRED? 


BY MARY BUTLER. 


ISCILLA DREWRY sat in one of the 
window-seats of the old-fashioned 
schoolroom at Drewry Manor. The pale 
rays of an October sun, shining through the 
small panes behind her, seemed to have 
given up the attempt to make the sombre 
room look brighter, and to have concentrated 
all their light upon the beautiful creature 
sitting there. They shone upon the brown 
velvet dress that fitted her tall, commanding 
figure so perfectly, upon the delicate carmine 
in her soft cheeks, and the crimson of her 
arched lip; they brought out strange lights 
and shadows among the thick, short curls of 
her rough, dusky hair, and tawny gleams in 
the sombre blackness of her eyes. For Pris- 
cilla was one of those women set apart from 
the rest of her set to be flattered and wor- 
shiped and loved. Priscilla was a beauty. 
Ever since Lady Laura Drewry took her 
seventeen-year-old daughter to London and 
pawned her diamonds to pay for her present- 
ation dress, Priscilla had been by common 
acknowledgment one of the most beautiful 
women in society. That was eight years 
before; and still, at twenty-five, she not only 
held her own, but far outshone all new- 
comers. 
And she had many difficulties in her path. 
She had been out for seven seasons, and had 
not “‘ gone off” yet, a circumstance chiefly 
owing toher reluctance to fulfill a certain 
family arrangement—an arrangement which 
young girls in all the freshness of their debut 
used against her with great effect. Then 
there were dark whispers in society as to the 
conduct and sudden disappearance of her 
brother Charles; and worse than all, the 
Drewrys were exceedingly poor. How they 
managed to come up to London year after 
year from their place in the North, and hold 
their own with people who could count their 
income by thousands to Robert Drewry’s 
hundreds, was one of those mysteries which 
perhaps only beautiful, proud Priscilla her- 
self could explain. But they did. Robert 
Drewry had one of the prettiest houses in 
Park Lane for three months every year; 
Priscilla had her carriage, her hack for the 
Row, her costly dresses and dainty head-gear 
from Paris, her box at the Opera, her “‘ even- 
ings ” once a week. 


A strange life, truly! But the girl had 
been brought up to it, and it seemed to her 
quite the thing for people in their position, 
who were unfortunately poor, to do. 

‘Tf mamma had only not been so well con- 
nected! ”’ sighed Priscilla sometimes, as she 
saw her father turn away from the breakfast- 
table, his appetite spoiled by the pile of bills 
before him. 

‘¢ Your mother’s connections are our only 
chance, since you will do nothing for us. 
How long do you think I can keep my head 
above water? How long do you think Lord 
Carstone will wait for you?” her father 
would growl, looking with grudging admira- 
tion at his daughter’s lovely face. And then 
Priscilla would shrug her sloping shoulders, 
and go away to the schoolroom, to convey 
to Laura and Annie the little knowledge she 
herself possessed. 

‘¢ When will you marry Lord Carstone ?” 
old Mr. Drewry asked his daughter over 
and over again. ‘“‘ He will not wait forever, 
you know. But that he feels you have a 
better right to that money than he has, I 
dare say he’d have taken someone else long 
ago.” 

“T am not even engaged to him. I do 
not love him. You shall not hurry me, 
papa,”’ was the only answer Robert Drewry’s 
most passionate threats or abject entreaties 
ever procured from his stately daughter. 

But all that was over; the “‘ family arrange- 
ment ”’ had fallen to the ground; for Priscilla 
had fallen in love with the only son of one 
of the wealthiest men in England, who was 
perfectly willing to do all and every thing 
for Drewry that Lord Carstone would have 
done. 

Without a murmur Robert Drewry ac- 
cepted the new state of affairs; indeed, he 
had begun to despair of ever bringing about 
a marriage between his lovely daughter and 
the little delicate nobleman. And he hardly 
wondered that she should prefer gay, laugh- 
ing, handsome George Meath, with his brown 
eyes and his six feet of stature. 

But there were some things connected 
with George Meath which Mr. Drewry found 
very hard to overlook. When, thirty years 
before, Meath’s Bank began to be talked of, 
and “‘ Meath’s luck” diseussed and envied 
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on the Stock Exchange, no one knew exactly 
who Meath was, except that he was a quiet, 
soft-voiced, gentlemanly fellow, who had 
apparently the power of turning everything 
he touched into gold, and an absorbing pas- 
sion for good society. 

Good society was the god he worshiped. 
For that, he lavished his gold in costly en- 
tertainments; for that, he sacrificed the 
natural affections of his heart to wed an 
Earl’s daughter; for that, he sent his son to 
Eton and Cambridge, and would not hear of 
his defiling his finger-tips with “trade.” 
No, George should be a gentleman, declared 
his father proudly. And George gratified the 
desire of the old man’s heart in that he was 
every inch a gentleman, although perhaps it 
was to his own pure and noble nature that 
he owed the distinction, and not to the 
people he mixed with. 

One night in June, George Meath, with a 
score or so of other mortals, struggled up 
the staircase of the little house in Park Lane, 
on the occasion of the Drewrys’ dance; and, 
pausing before he entered the brilliant 
flower-decked room, he saw Priscilla stand- 
ing opposite to him, her lovely face raised a 
little, and her dark ‘head tilted back against 


_ the blue-and-gold paneling of the wall. He 


looked at her for a few minutes, and, when 
he was presented to her, he knew by heart 
every detail of her rich, dark loveliness— 
nay, of her very dress, from the scarlet 
flower in her hair to the shining buckle on 
her shoe. And at that first glance he loved 
her, and almost immediately set about show- 
ing her that he did so. 

For George Meath was not by any means 
a timid wooer. He had heard rumors cer- 
tainly of an “ understanding’? between the 
Drewrys and Lord Carstone; but, when he 
had ascertained that Priscilla was not en- 
gaged to him, he thought of that no more. 
For he told himself that, although she could 
look back on ten generations, while he could 
barely count two, he was as much a gentle- 
man as she was a lady, and that he could but 
try his fortune. And he did try, so persis- 
tently that Priscilla awoke to the knowledge 
that she had a heart, that at last her time was 
come, and that she loved George Meath. 

Before the Drewrys left London, they were 
formally engaged, and the young man 
pressed for an early marriage; but to this 
Miss Drewry would by no means consent. 

** You do not know me well enough,”’ she 
said, with her sweet, bright smile; ‘“ you 
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know me only as the princess with the glass 
slipper and the golden coach. You must 
know me as Cinderella sitting among the 
ashes.” 

‘* What nonsense!” protested George, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Of course I know Mr. Drewry is 
not rich; but I would dress you in diamonds 
if it pleased you.” 

But Priscilla held firmly to her purpose. 
It was arranged, therefore, that the marriage 
should take place at Christmas; and in the 
meantime George was to come to Drewry 
to see his Cinderella without her fairy god- 
mother’s gifts about her. And, if he could 
have loved her more than when she was one 
of the spoiled darlings of society, envied and 
flattered and caressed, he loved her more 
now—the guide and ruler of the frugal 
household, her father’s friend and confeder- 
ate, her sisters’ teacher and playmate. 

She had no secrets from him. She told 
him of her brother, how he had disap- 
peared, overwhelmed by debt, from the reg- 
iment in which he had been lieutenant, and 
was now serving, under a false name, as a 
common trooper at Dover. She told him 
also how Drewry Manor, which had been 
theirs for generations, might at any moment 
be seized by their creditors. 

‘That shall all be altered now,’ said 
George, confidently. ‘‘I should like to see 
anyone put your father out of Drewry while 
I am here!” 

So Priscilla sat in the schoolroom this 
October morning and thought of her lover. 

A telegram from the bank had summoned 
him hastily to London on the day before, 
and he had gone, promising to write to 
Priscilla as soon as he arrived. 

“*T shall get the letter to-night—my first 
love-letter!”’ thought the girl, smiling to 
herself. I dare say it is something about 
the place at Richmond which Mr. Meath is 
buying for us.” 

The noisy opening of the schoolroom door 
and the entrance of her father roused her 
from her reverie. She looked at him in sur- 
prise. He was a violent, passionate man at 
all times, a man embittered by an embar- 

rassed estate and a perpetual load of debt, 
as he persisted in living beyond his means. 
But now his features were absolutely con- 
vulsed with rage, and he had the wild, dis- 
ordered look of one who has just received a - 
violent mental shock. 

‘¢ What is the matter?” she cried, starting 
up, while Laura ceased playing and fixed 
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her large eyes on her father, ‘‘Is—is it 
bailiffs ? ” 

Priscilla was so used to the sudden coming 
of these birds of ill omen that her first 
thought was of them. 

Looking at her with a certain glaring fury 
in his eyes, Mr. Drewry flung a crumpled 
newspaper beside her on the window-seat, 
and, exclaiming, ‘‘ There’s your precious 
lover for you!” began walking rapidly up 
and down the room. 

She took the newspaper with trembling 
fingers and opened it, but the lines swam 
before her eyes, and she faltered out:— 

Tell me—I—I cannot read it! ”’ 

“You would not have Carstone, your own 
relative, who would have given me back 
your mother’s fortune, and let me end my 
days in peace and comfort. No, you must 
have this fellow, a millionaire to-day, a 
pauper to-morrow! Well, doyou see it now? 
Are you proud of your great catch, a man 
that never heard of his own grandfather, 
bah! ” 

She did see it. With a sickening fear at 
her heart, she turned from her father to the 
newspaper in her hand, and there, in large 
headings, she read, ‘‘ Great Failures in the 
City,” Stoppage of-Meath’s Bank,” Ex- 
citement on the Stock Exchange,” “‘ Meet- 
ing of Creditors; ”’ and then, a little farther 
on—‘‘ Suspected Swindling Transactions,” 
Flight of the Cashier,” Disappearance of 
Mr. Meath.” 

The newspaper slipped from her hand, 
and she fell forward upon the window-seat. 


She did not faint or cry out, or burst into 


tears; she only lay there, like a child shrink- 
ing from a blow, her head pressed against 
the oak window-shutter, her ashen-white 
face hidden in her hands. For she knew 
well what the failure of the great bank 
meant to her and hers. 

Drewry already tottering on the brink of 
ruin—Drewry, that had belonged to her race 
for six generations—must go. And her 
father, and her two helpless, beautiful young 
sisters—what would become of them? And 
her brother, the poor young soldier, who was 
to have gone, with George’s money and 
through George’s influence, to a good ap- 
pointment in Australia—what hope was 
there for him now ? 

Laura left the piano, and, kneeling down 
by her sister, tried to soothe her; and Robert 
Drewry, seeing the agony on her pale face, 
grew penitent. 
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** Tt’s all over,”’ he groaned, sitting down 
near her; “it’s all over, now, Priscilla. As 
soon as Shaffer and Spiro hear of this they’ll 
foreclose. I’ve never been free from the 
Jews all my life, and they have me by the 
throat at last. Great heavens, what am I to 
do when Drewry is taken from me?” 

Priscilla hardly heard him. The thought 
had struck her that she would never see her 
lover again, that the letter she expected 
would be to say farewell for ever, that she 
would see him no more. Her agony was 
unendurable. 

‘What is Drewry to me?” she cried, 
raising her bowed head. ‘‘ What is any- 
thing, compared to George? Oh, if I had 
been his wife! If I had the right t to be with 
him, to comfort and help him! But I must 
stay here and go mad or break my heart!” 

She sank back, trembling and sobbing, on 
the seat. 

‘¢ That 1s the only bit of luck in the whole 
business!’ exclaimed her father. ‘* What 
would become of you if you were his wife ?” 

She did not answer directly. 

‘¢ Father,”’ she said, after a pause, looking 
with great, solemn eyes straight into his 
face, ‘‘I must see him again. Will you take 
me to London?” 

‘*Good heavens, no, Priscilla! You will 
see him, never fear! Why, his engagement 
to you is the best card in his hand now; and 
of course he knows it! I only wonder he 
did not bring the news himself.” 

*¢ You do not know him as Ido, papa. He 
will not come; he will write and bid me 
farewell, and I—I shall die! ” 

‘¢ What do you want ?”’ cried Mr. Drewry, 
irritably. ‘‘If he has the good feeling to 
keep away, why, let him! You could not 
possibly marry him now.”’ 

Priscilla made no reply; but a slight color 
rose in her pale cheeks, and a look almost of 
happiness crossed her face. 

He caught the look, and interpreting it 
aright, burst into a violent rage. 

‘* Yes, yes, you would! You would see 
your father and those two girls homeless, 
penniless! You would see Drewry taken 
from us, that has been ours for three hun- 
dred years! You would forget that poor 
boy eating his heart in a common barrack- 
room! Such things are nothing to you, 
compared with your selfish passion! *’ 

‘¢ Father,” said Priscilla, turning her face 
towards him, ‘‘ what do you want me todo?” 

‘“*T want you,” was the brutal answer, 
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‘to have some natural affection for those 
nearest and dearest to you, to think a little 
more of your brother and sisters, and a little 
less of this swindler’s son, if he is net a 
swindler himself.” 

‘But what am I to do?” 

‘‘ You know very well. You know how 
anxious Lord Carstone is to do us justice 
with respect to poor Laura’s fortune—the 
fortune out of which I was cheated. Let 
me write to him and tell him the Meath 
affair is ‘ off’; that will be quite enough.” 

The loss of the money—fifty thousand 
pounds—which the Earl’s young daughter 
had forfeited when she dropped from her 
window into handsome Robert Drewry’s 
arms had embittered his whole life. Even 
his daughters, used as they were to his 
violence, shrank terrified from his rage and 
despair when he found that the dying Earl, 
implacable to the last, had left it to a distant 
relative—Lord Carstone. 

Lord Carstone, a wealthy and scrupulously 
honest man, was exceedingly embarrassed 
by the bequest, for he felt that Lady Laura’s 
money ought to have gone, not to a distant 
cousin, but to her daughters. Therefore he 
had proceeded to Drewry, and, with her 
father’s hearty concurrence, proposed to 
Priscilla, and offered to settle her mother’s 
money upon her. 

But Priscilla was obdurate. She did not 
love him, she said; and she utterly declined 
to bind herself in any way. She would make 
no promises, enter into no engagements. If 
he preferred to wait, he might. Perhaps in 
time she would like him better. 

So the little nobleman, with his delicate 
frame and his faithful heart, waited, and 
hoped against hope, even when he heard of 
her engagement to George Meath; for he 
loved her with a patient, dogged affection 
that knew no change. 

‘* When Priscilla sgid to her father, ‘‘ What 
am Ito do?”’ she knew well what his an- 
swer would be. And yet, oh, if there were 
any other way to save Drewry, to help her 
family! She laid her head upon her young 
sister’s shoulder, for she felt the need of 
some human sympathy in her bitter trial. 

‘‘ Laura,” she whispered, “think of me, 
child. What am I to do?” 

“* Is it really in your power to keep us here 
in the old place?” asked the younger girl. 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“Oh, then, have pity on us! Think of 
Annie and me! Think of poor papa there! 
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Think of Charlie, who should have Drewry 
afterwards! ”’ 

‘Father,’ said Priscilla, raising her 
head, ‘‘ I must see him again. I tell you I 
must! It’s of no use trying to stop me. 
And, after that, when I have bidden him 
good-by forever, you may make what terms 
you like with Lord Carstone; I will fulfill 
them, I promise you—but I must see George 
again.” 

Mr. Drewry hesitated a little; but the res- 
olute set of the colorless lips, the steady, 
solemn eyes, reassured him. 

believe you, Priscilla,” he said; 
know what your word is. I will go to 
London and fetch this fellow, and then leave 
the rest to you.” 


Mr. Drewry went to London that evening, 
and for two days Priscilla heard nothing of 
him. In what misery and anguish the girl 
spent that time her pale cheeks and heavy 
eyes alone told. On the third day, at noon, 
she received a telegram from her father, 
bidding her bring the pony and trap to meet 
the five-o’clock train from London. 

‘*T shall see him again—I shall see him 
again! ’’ repeated Priscilla to herself, as she 
drove the shaggy pony along the road across 
the moor. ‘I shall have his clinging arms 
about me—he will kiss me once again! And, 
oh, I shall tell him that, if it could be, I 
would go with him to the end of the earth, 
or into a poor London lodging, and live in 
shabbiness and poverty in the city where I 
was once worshiped and adored, and think 
it happiness to do so! ” 

Her cheeks flushed, her dark eyes bright- 
ened at the thought, and hope whispered to 
her that perhaps, even now, there might be 
found some way of escape from the promise 
which, in the first hour of her anguish, she, 
had been tormented and goaded into giving. 

When she reached the little station, she 
tied her pony to the gate, and began walk- 
ing briskly up and down the platform. 

She watched the train come in. She saw 
her father get out, glance at her, and turn 
again to the carriage. She saw her lover— 
oh, how stern and pale he looked!—step 
down on to the platform, and, looking 
towards her, raise his hat. Then she walked 
over to him and gave him her hand. 

“So you got my telegram?” said Mr. 
Drewry, as George went round to the pony’s 
head and began to unfasten him. ‘“ He is 
very reasonable—clearly understands that 
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the whole business must drop now—quite 


content to say good-by and all that sort of 
thing, you know.” 

Priscilla felt her heart grow heavy, and 
began to wonder how it was that she was so 
happy a few minutes before; but she turned 
to her lover and said, steadily enough:— 

** George, will you walk with me? Papa 
can take the pony home. We will go by the 
moor.”’ 

So they started off. How often had they 
walked upon the moor together, talking and 
planning, looking forward to the time to 
come, to their marriage, to the long, happy 
life before them, the young man, tall and 
stalwart, with a gun on his shoulder and a 
couple of dogs at his heel, the girl clinging to 
his arm with both hands, her lovely, smiling 
face raised to his, her thick curls playing 
about her forehead in the keen autumn 
wind. 

And now they walked upon it once more, 
Priscilla with a feeling of bitter disappoint- 
ment and pain at her heart that he should so 
quietly have accepted what her father had 
told him, that he should so easily have given 
her up, and George, silent, cold and miser- 
able, almost heart-broken to think that this 
girl, this pear] among women, the sweetest 
and fairest and best of her sex, had never 
loved him at all, but had loved only the 
wealth that he could give her. 

He looked at her once or twice as she 
walked beside him, her beautiful, pale face 
turned away so that he could not see only 
the oval of her cheek and the thick, crisp 
curls about her ear. She was very pale, he 
thought, and thinner than when he saw her 
last; there was a sharpened look about the 
chin and jaw, and—yes—leaning forward a 
little, he found out the secret of the carefully 

sturned-away head,—large, heavy tears were 
falling down her face. : 

“¢ Priscilla,”’ he cried, ‘“‘ you do care for 
me, after all!” . 

‘Care for you, George! ’’ she -answered, 
a sob breaking from her quivering lips. 
“Care for you!” 

“Then, no matter what happens, I am 
happy!’ and, stopping, he clasped her in 
his arms. “Yes, I am happy, Priscilla,” 
he repeated, releasing her, and walking on 
at her side. ‘If you are true, I will face 
anything—anything! Mr. Drewry told me 
I must give you up—that it was your desire. 
I suppose ’”—bitterly—“‘ that the wish was 
father to the message.” 


Priscilla did not say a word; but she felt 
herself trembling and turning cold from 
head to foot. : 

was coming to you,” he went on, “as 
soon as ever I could get away; but I have 
been overwhelmed with business from morn- 
ing till night, and almost from night till 
morning. Everything is on my shoulders 
now—and I know so little; my poor father 
kept me in complete ignorance.” 

suppose nothing can be saved ? 

** Nothing. You know father was about 
to buy Glatton Hall—his gift to us on our wed- 
ding, dear.”” He stopped, and, slipping his 
arm about her waist, touched her cheek with 
his lips. 

*¢ Yes,” replied the girl, in a Jow voice, 
am listening.” 

‘¢ My father, in going over the books, or 
in trying to realize some securities, seems to 
have found something wrong. He was seen 
to call Mr. Manx, the cashier, hurriedly in- 
to his office. That was near closing hour. 
The clerks went home as usual; but, late 
that night, one of them, passing near the 
bank, saw Manx issue from the private en- 


trance, carrying a small leather bag. The , 
next morning neither Manx nor my father © 


made his appearance; the strong room was 
found to be rifled, bonds and securities to 
the value of two hundred thousand pounds, 
besides a large sum in gold, were missing, 
and 

‘¢ But why should Mr. Meath take his own 
money? Wasn’t it his bank?’ interrupted 
Priscilla. 

‘‘My darling, hundreds of people had 
money in Meath’s Bank. He invested it 
for them, you know, or speculated with it, 
and paid them interest upon it.” 

‘‘ Oh, I see! ” said the girl. 

‘“¢ And now you can trust me still? Can 
you cleave to me under this disgrace ?” 

“Tt is not that—it isenot that!” she an- 
swered, sobbing. ‘If all the world cried 
shame upon you, I would help you to bear 
it—willingly—gladly! ”’ 

She was trying to tell him—trying hard; 
but the task was almost beyond her strength. 

‘¢ You shall not bear shame, Priscilla,” he 
declared. ‘*I know—I am convinced that 
my father is innoceut; and, with Heaven’s 
help ’—he stopped and raised his hat—‘“I 
shall prove it! But can you wait for me— 
long years perhaps—until I have removed 
the slur from my name, until I have worked 
for and provided a home, humble at best, 
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for you? Can you give up the great world, 
give up Drewry, and all we were to do for 
it, give up trying to help your brother and 
sisters, and wait—five years, say—with the 
prospect of becoming a poor man’s wife ? 
It is a hard thing to ask you, I know; but 
—Priscilla, what is it I see in your face ?” 

If she had answered with one word, 
‘* Despair! ” she would have answered right- 
ly. For every word he uttered pierced her 
heart like a knife. His love and unques- 
tioning trust in her were more than she 
could bear; her head swam and a feeling of 
deadly sickness overpowered her. 

““T am ill,” she said faintly; ‘I am ill!” 

They had crossed the moor by this time, 
and reached a wood known as Drewry 
Chase. The sun had set, and the twilight 
was dark among the trees. He led her to 
the trunks of a fallen beech near the path- 
way, and, kneeling beside her, supported 
her head against his breast. And there, 
with her face hidden from his eyes, in a few 
broken words she sobbed out the truth. 

She expected that he would fling her from 
him in a storm of passionate indignation— 
that he would leave her with bitter re- 
proaches that would haunt her all her life. 


-But he did nothing of the kind. She felt 


his broad chest heave, his clasping arms 
tremble; and, although he loosened one 
hand from about her, it was only to push 
back the thick curls of her hair and press his 
lips to her forehead. 

‘** Don’t—don’t! ” she whispered, trying to 
release herself. ‘Oh, if you are kind to 
me, I shall not be able to bear it! ”’ 

‘“* Mychild,” he faltered, with inexpressible 
tenderness, “‘ my poor child! ” 

‘*T felt that I must see you once more. I 
told my father so. But this is good-by, 
George; this is good-by forever!” 

‘* Not forever, Priscilla. You are mine, 
in spite of your own words, I will never 
give you 

‘** But you must! Do you not understand? 
All my life I have had this prospect before 
me—to marry Lord Carstone and save 
Drewry. And I kept putting it off year 
after year. I thought sometimes that he 
would die! Is not that terrible?” 

‘** And do you think it right to sell your- 
self for fifty thousand pounds, even though 
a wedding-ring goes with it?” he asked 
bitterly. 

‘“'No; but I must think of my brother, 
who ought to pwn Drewry after papa, and 
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of my young sisters, that they may not have 
to eat the bread of dependence all their 
lives.” 

He stood up, walked a little distance away, 
varned, and came back to her. 

“IT do not know what to do,” he said. 
** Priscilla, will you wait two years for me?”’ 

“Tf I wait one year,” she returned pas- 
sionately, ‘* we shall all be homeless!’ She 
rose as she spoke and stood beside him. 
‘* George,”’ she went on steadily, “ there is 
no way out of this; we must part! ” 

And then, as many another sorely tried 
and tempted woman has done, she burst in- 
to tears and clung to him, sobbing and 
trembling, entreating him not to be angry 
with her, to forgive her, and bidding him 
stay and go in the same breath. 

“* There, there, Priscilla,” he said, drying 
her eyes; ‘‘ I know it is not your fault—at 
least, it was a fault repented of as soon as’ 
committed. No, I will not go to the Drewry. 
I shall bid you good-by here, and turn back. 
No child, not good-by forever, but good-by 
for a year, or longer, perhaps. My love—my 
darling, be true to me! I have not released 
you—I never shall. Ah, there is the 
house! ”’ as the great gloomy mansion, with 
a few glimmering lights in it, showed 
through a break in the trees. “ -by, 
Priscilla—my love—my love! Remember 
you are mine—you belong to me! ” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 
with long clinging kisses; and then, when 
he had held her almost a minute, looking 
upon her upturned tear-wet face, he turned 
away hastily and disappeared in the wood. 

The girl stood where he had left her, try- 
ing to realize that this was indeed the last 
of her love-dream, that for her the sweet- 
ness, the beauty, the glamor of youth and 
love were gone forever. But she could not; 
in spite of herself, her cheeks flushed and 
her heart beat fast as the words, ‘* You are_ 
mine—you belong to me,’’ rang in her ears. 
And, as she walked towards the house, she 
could not help telling herself that some way 
out of the difficulties that beast them would 
be found. 

But, when months iil and the credi- 
tors began to threaten Drewry once more, her 
courage failed her; and when, one snowy 
January morning her father declared that 
there was no help for it now, Carstone must 
be written to, she assented, with a feeling 
of dull despair that was more than the 


sharpest pain. 
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It was a warm May night, and a large 
company had assembled in Mr. Drewry’s 
pretty little house in Park Lane, io dance, 
to take part in tableaux vivants, and to gossip 
and flirt. 

Eighteen months had passed since Priscilla 
had parted from her lover in Drewry Chase, 
and already the story of the failure of 
Meath’s Bank was well-nigh forgotten. 
Forgotten also was the sensation that arose 
upon the finding of Mr. Meath’s body, stab- 
bed in the back, and concealed in one of 
the bank cellars. A warrant had been issued 
against the cashier Manx; but he had up to 
the present eluded pursuit; and George, 
after that sad vindication of his father’s 
memory, had suddenly disappeared from the 
world that knew him, and was as much for- 
gotten—save by one heart—as if he had 
never existed. 

In vain Priscilla wearied and longed for 
some word from him, some tidings of him. 
In the dead of the night she tortured her 
unhappy heart with questions, and wetted 
her pillow with tears, while the winter winds 
moaned about Drewry and the winter rain 
beat upon the roof that her hand was to 
secure to her kindred. For the fate that 
had hung over her so long was close upon 
her now, and soon the regret and longing, 
the passionate tears, would be a sin. 

“Give me a long day, papa,” she had 
said, with a quivering smile, when her 
father returned to Drewry, three months 
after the breaking of Meath’s Bank, accom- 
panied by the delicate little lord who had 
become possessed of Lady Laura’s money; 
and the words, spoken in jest, were meant 
very much in earnest. 

He had given her a long day. The 
Drewrys did not spend that spring in London, 
but went to the Mediterranean in Lord 
Carstone’s three-hundred-ton steam-yacht; 
and, floating upon those sunlit waters, free 
“from the cares and shifts, the never-ending 
humiliation and miseries of poverty that be- 
set her at home, seeing also how happy her 
father and sisters were, Priscilla began to 
think that she was forgetting—began to 
think that the respect and gratitude she felt 
towards Lord Carstone would develop into 
or take the place of love. 

When the weather grew hot, they went 
northward, and, when winter came again, 
Drewry was crowded with guests, and 
Christmas was kept there as it had not been 
kept for many years. But, when Parliament 


opened, the Drewrys came to town, and 
Priscilla knew her ‘long day’’ would soon 
be over. , 

So, through the pretty blue-and-gold 
rooms, with their lights and music, their 
scent of flowers and rustle of dresses, and 
soft laughter, ran a stream of gossip about _ 
Miss Drewry’s luck.” 

“‘T hear she is to wear the Carstone 
diamonds to-night,” said one lady to an- 
other, as they watched the dancing. 

“Yes. How wise she was to bring on 
the family arrangement again, when her 
affaire de coeur fell through! Do you know, 
I thought she was the sort of girl to 
that poor fellow Meath, and go off with him 
somewhere.” 

‘¢ She’d have ruined every one belonging 
to herif she had. Theresheis! Why, how 
old she looks! ” 

Priscilla did look old. She was beautiful 
—her face would be beautiful at sixty—but, 
at twenty-seven, she was no longer young. 
The last eighteen months had in some mys- 
terious way robbed her of her freshness and 
bloom. Many people remarked it as she 
walked slowly through the rooms, her hand 
on Lord Carstone’s arm, Lord Carstone’s 
diamonds shining in her dusky, hair and on 
her breast and arms. She had lost her 
strength, too. The robust health that ena- 
bled her to dance all night in a crowded ball- 
room and take a before-breakfast canter 
round the Park the next morning, or walk 
her ten miles over a Westmoreland moor 
and come home laughing and hungry to 
dinner, seemed to have deserted her. 

“Are you tired, dear?” asked Lord 
Carstone gently, noticing the weary look on 
her beautiful face. 

“Just a little. Look at Laura there! 
Poor child, it is her first ball and her first 
conquest. It is her turn now, Robert.” 

“Yes,” he answered, as that young lady 
swept by them in a cloud of white lace and 
white roses, her lips parted in a smile as she 
listened to something her partner was say- 
ing. 
‘¢ You have kept me waiting a long time, 
Priscilla.”’ 

‘I told you why,” she replied earnestly. 
‘*T have made no pretence to what I do not 
—cannot feel.” 

“‘T know,” he said hurriedly, a shadow 
crossing his delicate clean-cut features, 
‘* that you have concealed nothing from me; 
it is that which gives me hope, that some 
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day—in ten years perhaps, if I live so long”’ 
—he paused and sighed—‘‘I shall win the real 
love of your heart.” 

She made no answer; and they walked 
slowly into the little flower-scented conser- 
vatory, and down a couple of steps leading to 
an open space where a fountain threw up 
silver spray from among an ingenious ar- 
rangement of ferns, and there were a couple 
of rustic seats almost concealed in flowers. 

‘*They wanted to have some lanterns 
here; but I objected,” observed Priscilla, 
gathering aside her long white train and 
seating herself. ‘* See, the moon is rising.”’ 

** Are you sure you will not take cold? 
It is quite chilly here.” 

“Oh, no! But you!” suddenly becoming 
aware that Lord Carstone was shivering. 
“How thoughtless I am! I quite forgot 
how much a change of temperature affects 
you; let us go back.” 

“No,” he said gently. “I will go and 
get an overcoat and bring you a wrap. I 
should like to stay here a little while; it is so 
seldom I have you all to myself.” 

Priscilla turned her great shadowy eyes 
upon him as he disappeared, and wondered 
at his quiet, persistent devotion. How a 


_ passion so deep and so enduring could exist, 


absolutely without return, in his weak deli- 
cate frame was a constant source of marvel 
to her. But her thoughts soon went back 
to the unforgotten, unforgettable past. 

She had sat here with George Meath in 
the first happy days of their engagement; 
she remembered, oh, so well, the loving 
words he had said to her! With a start she 
drew herself up. 

““T must not think—I must not!” she 
muttered, and began hastily walking up and 
down the little path by the fountain. 

Suddenly she stopped; surely there was 
some one standing in the black shadow of 
the tall ferns! As she gazed, with a horri- 
ble fear of she knew not what, the figure 
moved and came forward into the moon- 
light. 

“George,” she cried, raising her clasped 
hands, George! ” 

‘“*Yes,”? he answered, in a low, steady 
voice, looking at her from head to foot— 
from the diamond wreath on her dark hair 
to the diamond buckle on her embroidered 
shoe; ‘‘ I have been here some time, looking 
at you and the man you are going to sell 
yourself to. I see that you are already 
wearing some of the purchase-money.’’ 
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** Oh, you are cruel—you are cruel!” she 
cried faintly. 

‘**AmTIcruel? I have come home from 
Sydney, where I obtained a good situation, 
and worked hard—hard, Priscilla; but the 
work was sweet to me, for it was for you. 
Every sovereign I earned, every step I as- 
cended, brought me so much nearer to you 
—you whom I trusted, you whom I never 
doubted. When I had all things ready, 
even the house and furniture and a little 
pony-carriage that my wife might not miss 
her drives, I came home for her—I say I 
came home for her.”’ 

His voice faltered, and he stopped, the 
agony and despair in his heart mastering the 
quiet scorn with which he was trying to 
speak. 

Priscilla said nothing. She stood before 
him motionless as a statue all shining with 
precious stones and lace and satin, her 
hands clasped together, her white lips apart, 
her burning eyes fixed on his. 

‘*T have been here some days,’ he went 
on, recovering himself. ‘‘ I know that all I 
set my heart upon, all I have thought and 
dreamed of, all I have planned and worked 
for for almost two years, will never be mine. 
I know it; and I have come here to look at 
you—at the bedizened and jeweled coquette 
that I loved and reverenced as the truest 
and best woman in the world. Why, what 


a fool I was! All the money that I have 


gathered together with anxiety and toil and 
self-denial would hardly buy you one of the 
diamonds in your hair!” 

He raised his head and drew a long breath. 
She saw his face—pale as death in the faint 
moonlight. She saw how, with an iron will, 
he restrained his emotion. 

**T had to do it, George,” she faltered, in 
the silence. ‘‘ Could I see my father driven 
out of the Drewry—the old place—when 
Robert—Lord Carstone was waiting only for 
a word from my lips to pay off those dread- 
ful Jews! Oh, if you have suffered, I have 
suffered also! ” 

**'You! What shall I suffer upon my voy- 
age back, alone—alone ?”’ 

Overcome by the utter failure of his 
heart’s dearest hopes, the young man turned 
away, and, hiding his face in his hands, 
leaned upon the marble basin of the foun- 
Priscilla, shaking from head to foot, crept 
near and touched him timidly with her 
hand. Slight as was the touch, he felt it, 
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and, turning, looked down upon the blanch- 
ed terrified face, the great despairing dusky 
eyes raised to his. Then, moved by a sud- 
den mad rage at he knew not what—her 
loveliness, her costly dress, the passionate 
affection he still bore her, the suffering she 
caused him—he raised his hand and struck 
her. 

She would have fallen but that some one 
caught her from behind; and she almost for- 
got the blow as she saw Lord Carstone be- 
side her. 

** You—you ruffian! ’’ cried the little lord, 
in violent excitement. ‘‘I saw you strike 
her! You should be horsewhipped—you— 
you coward!”’ And, stammering and shak- 
ing with passion, Lord Carstone advanced 
towards the young man. 

‘** Keep away from me!’ said George, in 
a suppressed voice, looking down at his 
puny antagonist. ‘“I can hardly refrain 
from killing you! ” 

**Don’t—don’t touch him, George!” 
sobbed Priscilla. Then, laying her hand on 
Lord Carstone’s arm, she tried to draw him 
away, calming his dangerous excitement as 
well as she could. 

*¢ Did I strike you, Priscilla? Did I hurt 
you?” asked George, in a strangely gentle 
voice. 

**Oh, no, no; nothing can hurt me now!” 
answered the girl. ‘‘Only—do go away! 
You do not know what harm you may do— 
indeed he is not strong! ”’ 


But the harm was already done! With a 


low choking cry, Lord Carstone fell at her 
feet. 

She knelt down beside him at once, and, 
raising his head upon her lap, signed to 
George to bring her water. He did so, fill- 
ing his hat from the basin and dashing its 
contents into the dying man’s face. But he 
never spoke nor moved; the good and gentle 
heart that beat so feebly for thirty years was 
still at last. Perhaps he was happy; for he 
died, as he had often wished to die, in the 
arms of the woman he had loved so vainly 
and so well. 


One cold bright April morning two ladies 
richly and elegantly dressed, satin the Park, 
looking with a rather languid interest at the 
“newest things’? in gowns and hats that 


passed them. At least one of them was do-. 


ing so, turning her large fawn-like eyes now 
upon the passing crowd and now upon an 
exceedingly handsome little boy whom a 


stately nurse was slowly carrying up and 
down before her. For -Laura Drewry had 
** gone off” at the end of her first season, 
and was most romantically happy and fond 
of her husband and baby, although she was 
now four years married. 

Her companion, who did not seem at all 
interested in the dresses, was also beautiful, 
although she could no longer be called 
young, with the cold serene beauty of a 
Greek cameo. For the dusty red would 
never rise in the smooth white cheeks again, 
the sweet laughter of youth never ripple 
about the curving lips. The great dark eyes 
had a haunted look in their depths, the 
whole face a shadow upon it, as though it _ 
were the reflection of some great and abid- 
ing sorrow. 

And yet the rich Miss Drewry had more 
suitors than ever the beautiful Miss Drewry 
had. For Priscilla was now a rich woman. 
After the inquest upon the body of Lord 
Carstone, it was found that, with the excep- 
tion of the small estate from which he took 
his title, everything he possessed was left to 
her; and the will was dated shortly after he 
had gone away from the Drewry—oh, so 
long ago—a rejected lover! ” 

So Priscilla found herself rich now that it 
was too late, now that half the world divided 
her from George Meath, now the shadow of 
a grave lay between them. 

She did what she could with her wealth. 
She cleared Drewry, and was very generous 
to her father and brother. She gave with a 
lavish hand; but she hated the money even 
as she gave it. For she knew that George 
would come back to her if she were poor, 
and that he would never come while she 
was rich. 

‘IT don’t know why you wished so much 
to come here this morning,’’ she said, turn- 
ing to her sister; ‘‘ you don’t seem to care in 
the least about the dresses.” 

‘* Well, perhaps I had another motive, or 
perhaps it is on the baby’s account,” replied 
the Honorable Mrs. McNamaragh, with a 
slightly nervous smile. ‘ Priscilla, dear, do 
you know Mr. Meath is in England ?”’ 

“Yes, [have heardso. I—I have not seen 
him.”’ 

The slight hesitation, the look of pain on 
the pale proud face, told Laura what she 
wanted to know. 

‘‘TIt is your money that keeps him away 
from you, Priscilla,” she said softly. 

‘* Yes, I suppose so, The trouble at first 
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was my poverty, now it is my wealth; if it 
were not that, it would be something else. 
Why do you speak of him, Laura?” 

‘‘ Because I want to see you happy—as 
happy as I am with my Henry,” replied her 
sister earnestly. ‘‘ Priscilla, dear Priscilla, 
he loves you still with his whole heart! I 
met him at Lady Topham’s dance last night, 
and his manner, his agitation—oh, I could 
not be deceived! ” 

‘“‘T thought,”’ said Priscilla, in a low voice, 
‘¢ that I had killed his love.” 

‘“‘ He is here on some business connected 
with his firm,’? went on Laura eagerly— 
“artesian well, or railway plant, or some- 
thing like that, that they can’t get out there 
—and—and he is going back in a fortnight. 
He is staying with the Tophams,’’ Laura 
went on, ‘and he walks across the’ Park 
every morning to the City. Priscilla—why, 
where are you going ?” 

‘Home, home! ” she cried, rising hurried- 
ly. ‘* Would you have me seek him?” - 

But Laura caught her arm. 

‘You must not go!’’ she whispered eag- 
erly. ‘* He is looking at us—don’t you see 
him?” 


Priscilla did see him coming swiftly to-- 


wards her with his long swinging step, a full 
head above most of those he passed, a little 
thinner, a little browner. 

He would have passed with a bow, but 
that, inspired with a sudden desperate cour- 
age, she took a step or two forward, held 
out a trembling hand, and uttered his name. 

“I did not think you would ever give me 
your hand again, Priscilla,” he said, his 
cheeks flushing as he clasped itin his. “TI 
—I behaved so like a ruffian that dreadful 
night. I think I was mad for the time.” 

‘Do not speak of it,’’ said Priscilla, look- 
ing round for her sister; but that discreet 
lady had judged it better to efface herself 
for the present, and was at some little dis- 
tance, busy with nurseand baby. ‘I have 
forgiven it long ago. Is it true that you 
were going back to Sydney without—without 
seeing me?” 

“‘ Not without seeing you—I have seen you 
many times—but without speaking to you. 
I was going back to the hard life and the 
hard work that will, I suppose, teach me to 
forget.”? 

“TI don’t want you to forget me, 
George.” 

Such a timid hesitating whisper! Such 
shy dusky eyes raised entreatingly to his! 
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Such a pitiful nervous trembling of the short 
arched lip! 

“ Priscilla,’ he cried, turning on her al- 
most fiercely, “are you going to play with 
me and mock me again?”’ 

She made no answer. The pale April 
sun shone upon her tall graceful figure, up- 
on the gray velvet of her dress, upon her 
beautiful agitated face, upon the tawny 
darkness of her eyes. 

He looked at her, and, as he looked, the 
charm of her presence, of being near her 
and hearing her voice, even for a little 
while, overcame him. 

“Come,” he said, drawing her hand 
tbrough his arm, ‘I will be happy for this 
once. Tell me the old sweet lies, Priscilla, 
with the old sweet smile, and I will believe 
them, although you have deceived me 
twice! 

She turned with him, and they walked 
slowly between the trees. 

‘*T suppose you are happy, now that you 
are rich, Priscilla?” he said, presently. 

Happy! she echoed the word incredu- 
lously, looking into his face; then, perceiv- 
ing something more than the bitter mocking 
he intended her to see, she asked nervously, 
‘* When are you going away?” 

“ Away? Back to Sydney, you mean ? 
In about a fortnight.”’ 

She lowered her head so that the top of 
her gray velvet hat was presented to his 
eyes. 

‘* George,” she said breathlessly, “* will— 
will you take me with you? ”’ 

Priscilla! 

“* Yes, yes, know.” She raised her face, 
all dyed with blushes, and, trembling and 
panting, spoke on. “Iam bold—I am for- 
ward—I am unmaidenly; but don’t refuse 
me, for I love you with all my heart, and I 
cannot—I cannot let you go! ” 

‘‘ Priscilla,”’ he faltered, bending over her 
—and somehow both her hands were in his 
now—“ Priscilla, you are not trifling with 
me?” 

“‘ Trifling with you! Oh, it is your turn 
now; you can pay back all you suffered at 
my hands! But don’t—don’t, George! I— 
I want to be your wife, dear, loving you, 
faithful to you, working for you. I don’t 
want poor Robert’s money; I hate it; I 
always hated it; for it keptus apart. I want 
to be your little Cinderella. Do you remem- 
ber how in days gone by I took you to 
Drewry to see Cinderella without her glass 
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slipper and her fairy coach? Well, I want 
to be Cinderella again; I am tired of the ball 
and of dancing with the Prince. Will you 
have me, George? Will you make me happy 
all my life ?” 

‘Oh, Priscilla, do you really mean it? 
Will you give up all, and come away with me 
—a poor man’s wife?” 

' “Yes, yes, I do. 1 can please myself 
now, George.” 

‘¢ Then I believe you, and I take you to 


myself—my own—my own at last!’? And 
there in the Green Park, before the eyes of 
all who chose to look, he stooped and kissed 
her on the lips. And, although he did not 
go away in a fortnight—for there were many 
money matters to arrange, and he would not 
touch anything that had belonged to Lord 
Carstone—yet, when he did go, his wife 
Priscilla went with him; and she was happy, 
for she had found her heart’s rest. 


SUSPENSE. 


BY CAROLINE W. D. RICH. 


ERE I will rest and wait! I'll watch the sea, 
And note the sand-heaps on the spreading lea; 
Here, from this eyrie in the green hill-side, 
I hear the robin calling to his bride 
In tender notes, now soft, now growing bold, 
Singing of love that never can grow cold. 
Yonder the wild rose blooms along the hedge, 
And yellow king-cups mingle with the sedge. 
Beyond the hemlocks growing near the cliff, 
In a deep shadow, rides my bonnie skiff. 
I wait! the south wind cometh from the sea,— 
Was it my sweetheart calling unto me? 
But look! a boat!—my boat !—and there, O Fate! 
My rival and my love! And yet I wait! 


LEWISTON, ME., 1888. 


THE CORMORANT’S LUCK. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


EAMEN have the reputation, not alto- 
gether undeserved, of being more su- 
perstitious than the generality of mortals. 
Almost every one, however strong-minded 
and intelligent, cherishes away down in his 
mind a belief in “‘ lucky” and “ unlucky ” 
ships. He may deny it ever so earnestly; 
may scout the imputation as sheer nonsense; 
but when brought to the test, the old feeling 
is apt to come uppermost, and his actions to 
belie his bold words. 

I well remember, in my boyish days, that 
there was always a rush of the best seamen 
to ship in the Cormorant as soon as her 
papers were known tobe open. There were 
many more desirable ships, considering 
merely the intrinsic qualities of each; but 


the Cormorant had always been lucky, and 
it was generally believed always would be. 
There was a venerable battered horseshoe 
nailed to one of the breast-hooks in her 
bows, so as to revolve as on a pivot, and the 
crews who had sailed in her entertained a 
sort of veneration for this symbol. If un- 
successful in a chase of whales, they went 
into the forecastle after their return on 
board and turned the horseshoe on the nail 
a certain number of times; luck was sure to 
follow the next day, or, at least, very soon. 
Certain it was that the Cormorant, though 
an ancient ship, had never failed to make a 
successful voyage, and scarce any one had 
the temerity to suppose that she could fail. 

My cousin, Joe Burrell, was several years 
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my senior, and arrived at that stage—only a 
question of time with all of us young island- 
ers—when he was old and stout enough to 
go “round Cape Horn.’ His father, who 
had been an old salt himself, was a devout 
believer in luck, and had curbed Joe’s impa- 
tience a whole year, having actually bespoken 
him a berth in the old Cormorant while yet 
she was at sea on her previous voyage 
Nothing could exceed the boy’s delight when 
he really saw his autograph signed on her 
shipping articles, though the “lay” against 
it was not so liberal as he might have ob- 
tained in other ships of less enviable repu- 
tation. The supply of stout lads to man the 
Cormorant was always greater than the de- 
mand, and the shrewd old Quaker owner did 
not fail to profit a little by that fact. 

Nathan Joy, her commander, had been 
mate of her on the previous voyage, and 
there was luck in him as well as the vessel. 
Surely no one ever began his career in the 
whaling business with a more flattering pros- 
pect of success than my cousin Joe. His 
letters to me were as frequent as his oppor- 
tunities for sending them, and he always 


wrote in high spirits, giving such glowing. 


descriptions of his adventures as fred my 
boyish ardor, and made me chafe with im- 
patient longing for the time when I, too, 
should be deemed worthy to join the crusade 
against the leviathan. 

A letter dated when the Cormorant was 
about two years out from home reported her 
near the Galapagos Islands, wanting only a 
few whales to fill her. As the letter was 
five months old when received, we began to 
look for Joe’s arrival from the day of its 
reception. But months passed on, and win- 
ter set in without bringing further tidings, 
until not even her proverbial good luck was 
proof against certain vague fears that some 
accident might have befallen her. 

Every whaleship in those days carried a 
distinguishing signal, or ‘“‘ owner’s flag,” of 
large size, and it was customary, on arrival 
at Homes’s Hole, or ‘“‘ Oldtown ”’ (as we al- 
ways called the little port of Edgartown) to 
send this flag by the little packet-sloop which 
plied between the Vineyard and Nantucket, 
thus reporting as early as possible the iden- 
tity of the ship to the anxious ones on the 
lookout for her. Many a day we kept the 


Spyglass in operation from the “‘ walk” on 
the housetop, vainly watching for the great, 
blue flag with a C in white, which was to set 
our minds at rest about the Cormorant. It 
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came not, and even the most sanguine shook 
their heads, and admitted that the doctrine 
of luck had in this case proved a failure. 

Then there drifted home a rumor ihat a 
certain whaleship, believed to be the Cormo- 
rant, had been cut off at Juan Fernandez by 
a party of Chilian convicts. What had been 
the fate of the crew could not be known, 
but it was almost sure that the pirates had 
kept possession of the vessel, and started off 
on some sort of marauding expedition in the 
Pacific. The penal settlement at the island 
had been broken up through the inefficiency 
of those placed in authority over the male- 
factors, and some of the latter had been 
summarily shot, as Napoleon is said to have 
shot the Turks at Jaffa, as the easiest way 
of disposing of them. But those who had 
seized the ship had made good their escape, 
and it was long ere their whereabouts was 
known. 

My uncle, Joe’s father, still clung to his 
faith in the ultimate safety of the vessel and 
crew. ‘I tell you,” said he, ‘‘ there’s luck 
in her old timbers, and she’ll turn up some- 
where yet all right.” But spring came 
without any light being shed upon the mys- 
tery, and meanwhile I had grown stout 
enough to commence my own adventurous 
career, and cast my lot in the new ship 
Samaria, and prepared to fulfill what I had 
always been accustomed to look upon as my 
appointed destiny, quite undeterred by the 
lesson of my cousin Joe’s fate. 

We were nearly up with Cape Horn in the 
Samaria, hammering away against head 
winds, when a homeward-bounder, under a 
cloud of sail, came running down on our 
quarter. There were many marks of re- 
semblance about her to the Cormorant; so 
said the old seamen, who ought to know, and 
when she rounded to within a short distance, 
and flaunted the blue flag with the C in 
white, for which we had watched so anx- 
iously and so long, all doubt was removed. 
A few minutes later and my hand was seized 
with an iron grip by my cousin, Joe Burrell, 
no longer a boy in stature, but a young 
Hercules. 

Of course all sorts of eager questions were 
put, in our curiosity to learn the adventures 
of men who appeared as if risen from the 
dead; and the truth of their story, as I 
gathered it from Joe, was that the ship had 
been captured, as rumored, by a party of 
Chilians, who effected their purpose by 
surprise, boarding her while lying at Juan 
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Fernandez in such a force as to overpower 
the crew without striking a blow. Captain 
Joy, though not wanting in courage or in 
disposition to defend his property, found 
himself powerless, in consequence of the 
negligence of the watch in charge, and saw 
the impolicy of any attempt at resistance 
after the convicts were in full possession of 
the deck. They numbered fully seventy 
men, and they offered no further violence, 
either to himself or his crew, than such as 
was necessary to make themselves safe in 
possession. 

Joe told me he never was ill-treated by 
any of them during the whole time that he 
was in their power; but he with the rest of 
his shipmates was confined below, constantly 
under guard, and only allowed to come out 
a few at atime, while the ship was put off 
with a free wind, running westward into the 
broad Pacific, her destination being of course, 
quite unknown to her rightful owners. 

The leader of the pirates was a Frenchman, 
who spoke fluently both Spanish and English, 
as well as his own tongue, and was evidently 
a man of no ordinary intelligence, and a com- 
petent navigator. For this reason the cap- 
tain and officers knew no more of the posi- 
tion of the ship than what little they could 
gather by stealth, as they were not called 
upon to assist in shaping her course. Bar- 
reau the Frenchman was quite equal to the 
work he had undertaken, and maintained 
the most admirable discipline among his 
desperadoes. He never relaxed his vigilance 
in the guard over his American prisoners, 
while, at the same time, he allowed no one 
of his own followers to oppose or maltreat 
them. He had promised Captain Joy that 
they should all be landed at some civilized 
port, if he could approach the land so as to 
do so without compromising his own safety. 

In due time the ship, making, as they 
judged, a general northwest course, arrived 
at an island supposed to be one of the Mar- 
quesan group, and came toanchor. Barreau 
would not suffer one of the Americans to 
land, but kept up the watch and guard over 
them with increased vigilance. The next 
day after the arrival he himself took a crew 
in one of the whaleboats, and pulled round 
a point out of sight from the ship. He was 
absent several hours, and on his return two 
heavy bags were lifted out of the boat, and 
carried below into his stateroom, being the 
same which Captain Joy had formerly occu- 
pied. Nothing was said openly about the 


contents of the bags, but it was whispered 
among the Chilians that they were filled 
with gold, and had been secreted at the 
island by Barreau on some former cruise. 

Stores and provisions were taken on board 
until the vessel was in a complete state of 
readiness for a voyage of any ordinary length. 
All this time the pirates had been kept 
strictly to their work, and been allowed no 
time for recreation or riot; but such hum- 
drum life was not to be endured forever by 
men of this stamp. They insisted upon 
having one grand carouse and jubilee before 
again putting to sea, and Barreau found 


himself obliged to yield. He made it con- 


ditional, however, that they should not leave 
the ship for that purpose, but should hold 
their revels on board. If his followers could 
be thrown off their guard while away from 
the vessel, there was the double danger of 
treachery from the savages and of a rising 
of the prisoners. 

A renegade Englishman, who had taken 
up his abode on the island a year or two 
before, and become more than half barba- 
rian; had established the manufacture of 
liquor from the “‘ toddy”’ or sap of the co- 
coanut tree, a vile stuff, which may be war- 
ranted to kill at as many yards as any “ tangle- 
foot ’’ dispensed over the bar of the worst 
grogshop in New York or London. It was 
the first opportunity that the convicts had 
had to indulge in alcoholic stimulants, and 
they were not slow.to buy up all the stock 
on hand from Cockney Ben, amounting to 
some dozens of bottles. 

The revelry waxed loud and furious on 
the night previous to the day set for de- 
parture, and the desperadoes, having once 
given themselves up to it, appeared to have 
abandoned all thought of care or vigilance. 
The prisoners were allowed almost unlimited 
freedom, and were frequently invited to 
drink with their guards; but no more was 
taken by any of them than barely sufficient 
to avert suspicion, for the word had been 
quietly passed among themselves, and anx- 
ious eyes were watching the gradual progress 
of the drunken revel, which promised to 
open up a chance for striking a blow for 
freedom. It was a source of delight to them 
to observe that the master-spirit, Barreau, 
had little or no control of himself after he 
once began to drink. He was soon one of 
the most recklessly intoxicated of the party, 
and all discipline was at an end. 

By midnight more than half of the Chil- 
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ians were laid out, stupid from the effects of 
their grand carouse, while many of the rest 
were but little better. The Frenchman, 
after a maudlin attempt to show that he was 
still himself, which resulted in a signal fail- 
ure, had retired below, and fallen in a stupor 
across the cabin table. 

Now was the time for Captain Joy to re- 
cover easy possession of his vessel, and the 
signal was given for which his crew had 
been so eagerly waiting. By simultaneous 
action in different parts of the ship, a few 
minutes sufficed to overpower the small 
number who were still capable of resistance; 
the rest were easily taken care of, and Cap- 
tain Joy, with his own crew of twenty-four 
men, found himself once more in full com- 
mand of his favorite Cormorant, but with 
seventy prisoners on his hands. It would 
never do to remain at their anchorage until 
daylight, as the natives might make an 
attack on seeing the new state of affairs, and 
the little party would be placed between two 
fires. Orders were given at once for lifting 
the anchor, and though the operation was 
performed as quietly as possible, it did not 
fail to attract attention from the shore. 


Canoes were soon seen approaching, but 


were ordered off out of range, and before 
the alarm had spread to all the savages the 
ship was a-weigh, and, with her topsails and 
jib drawing, moved slowly out of the bay. 
More canvas was added to catch the breeze, 
but the force detailed to guard so large a 
number of Chilians necessarily left the 
working party very short-handed. The pris- 
oners must be got rid of, by some means, 
before they all recovered their sober senses, 
or it would be next to impossible to control 
so overwhelming a force. 

As soon as an offing was gained the boats 
were lowered and filled with men, the most 
helpless ones being piled in with little regard 
to position or storage, and a few of the more 
sober men driven into each boat before she 
was cast adrift. So near the land they could 
not fail to reach it in safety, and their after 
fate among the barbarians must be their own 
affair. In this way about fifty were disposed 
of, including Barreau himself, who was still 
insensible. Except the few who had been 
wounded in the brief struggle for recapture 
no one was injured, and those few were re- 
tained among the twenty left on board, who 
were all placed in close confinement. 

Thus relieved of the heaviest burden of 
care, our whalemen shaped their course for 
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Valparaiso. As no observations could be 
taken for the two succeeding days, it was 
found difficult to determine exactly what 
island they had visited; for the pirates had 
kept no log, the navigation of the ship hav- 
ing been left in the hands of their leader, 
who, though he did his work well and under- 
standingly, had left no written record of it. 
But that the island was‘one of that portion 
of the Marquesas known as the Washington 
Group was pretty well determined. It was 
small, of coral formation, and thinly inhab- 
ited. Nothing definite was ever learned of 
the fifty men set adrift in the boats. 

The Cormorant arrived off Valparaiso in 
due time, touching only long enough, how- 
ever, to land the twenty desperadoes, for 
which the authorities did not appear to feel 
at all grateful, especially when it was learned 
that the Frenchman himself was not among 
them. There was no time for any question- 
ing or investigation as to the contents of the 
mysterious bags, which still remained in the 
captain’s stateroom. After leaving the 
place with a cracking breeze, bound up 
towards Cape Horn, the nature of their con- 
tents was first made known to the crew. 

‘* Forty thousand dollars are in those two 
bags, all in gold,’”’ said Joe, as he finished 
his story, ‘‘ and we all draw lays of it. The 
old man says it’s part of the catchings of 
the voyage just as much as the oil.” 

Which there was no doubt it justly was; 
and thus it fell out that the Cormorant, 
with her cargo of spermaceti and the bags of 
yellow boys added, made the luckiest voyage 
of her whole career. She held her reputa- 
tion until she was hauled up into the dock 
mud at the home-port and broken up, fairly 
dying with old age, as one might truly say. 
The horseshoe, much attenuated by corro- 
sion, was religiously preserved, and nailed 
up in the bows of her successor, the Novelty, 
fresh from the shipyard. But, as if in very 
spite of the faithful believers, the Novelty 
was cast away on her first voyage, but a few 
months after leaving home, and the rusty 
emblem of good fortune was lost with her. 

** Ah well,’’ said my Uncle Burrell, then 
far advanced in years, ‘‘ the bad luck was in 
her timbers, and not in the horseshoe. The 
Cormorant never ought to be allowed to die 
altogether; we might have kept a piece of 
the old keel to swear by, and built upon it. 
And it would ha’ paid, too, better than build- 
ing new ones, for, as long as she lived, her 
voyage was a sure thing before she sailed.” 
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Hye and thick the atmosphere, 
The prospect narrow, dark, severe; 
Yet a few steps the path is clear,— 
For those few steps, march on! 


Dark rocks that frown as if in wrath, 

Like giants ranged across the path ; 

Be sure the gorge some outlet hath, 
So trustfully march on! 


A deep wide stream that shines like glass, 
Flanked by steep banks of slippery grass; 
There is some bridge by which to pass, 

So trustfully march on! 


A tempest rattling in the wind, 
The sun in thunder robes enshrined ; 


Doubt not some shelter soon to find, 
Still hopefully march on! 


The day goes out, the fog upcrowds, 

Darkness the face of heaven enshrouds ; 

A voice shall guide thee through the clouds, 
So patiently march on! 


If duty set you on the way, 
You need not fear, you must not stay ; 
Still faithfully her word obey, 

Still loyally march on! . 


Let but your aims be high and true, 

Your spirit firm, but patient, too; * 

A Titan’s strength shall go with you, 
Still fearlessly march on! 


A BOND OF FRIENDSHIP. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


OPHIE DAYTON stood in Mrs. Tre- 

maine’s cosey back parlor removing her 
“hat and gloves before the pier glass, She 
had done a very bold thing in coming to live 
with Mrs. Tremaine, she told herself, as she 
loosened the matted crimps of her front 
hair; and so, in truth, she had. 

She was an orphan, with a neat little in- 
come of fifteen hundred a year; and, as she 
was in no special need of charity, she had 
two homes offered her from which to make 
her selection. One was from her uncle, 
Mr. Rayne, and the other from Mrs. Tre- 
maine, a widow of only a year’s standing, 
whose husband had been, with Mr. Rayne, 
co-executor of Mr. Dayton’s will. 

Sophie’s father had once been very poor, 
and his money was mostly made by one or 
two profitable speculations. He would in all 
probability have lost it again, for he was a 
very credulous man, had he not died sudden- 
ly. He had warning enough, however, to 
make his will, and appoint honest men to 
execute it, who safely invested his funds for 
his only child. Sophie was placed at a quiet 
boarding-school, where she remained until 
the opening of my story. 

She was rather pretty, and a fun-loving 
girl, causing her teachers much inward vex- 
ation of spirit. She would rather per- 


petrate some piece of mischief than learn a 
lesson, any day; and yet, with all her wild- 
ness, they could not help loving her, for she 
was warm-hearted, generous and impulsive. 
Her propensity for mischief interfered, in 
some degree, with her studies, and she did 
not graduate until she was nineteen. 

She had always spent her vacation at Mel- 
ville, where her uncle and Mrs. Tremaine 
resided. She seemed perfectly at home 
with either; but when she was about to 
leave school permanently, it was difficult to 
decide which place to choose. 

She had a cousin, Julia Rayne, with whom 
she could never agree. Her aunt, of course, 
thought Julia always in the right, and not, 
perhaps, without sufficient reason; for, as 
Julia was of rather a jealeus disposition, 
Sophie was delighted to tease her from 
morning until night. But then there was 
Cousin Charley, Julia’s brother, who was 
very fond of Sophie in a brotherly way, and 
always her firm friend. Her uncle, too, was 
very kind, and her younger cousins loved 
her devotedly. 

But Mrs. Tremaine had always been 80 
good to her, almost like a mother. She al- 
lowed her a great deal of liberty, and yet 
checked her always when she thought it 
proper todo so. Sophie knew she would be 
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happier with Mrs. Tremaine, but there was 
one drawback, even here, to her perfect 
happiness. 

Mrs Tremaine had a son Willard, her only 
child. He was a few years older than 
Sophie, very devoted to his business, and 
rather grave in manner. Sophie fancied he 
disliked her, and she was not far from right. 
But then, he played the lover to Julia Rayne 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact way for two or 
three years, and as for Julia, she could never 
speak of Sophie for five minutes without de- 
ploring her wilyness and artfulness; so it was 
not to be wondered at that Willard should 
think Sophie rather disagreeable. 

Sophie understood something of this, and 
felt a little forlorn as she stood in the parlor 
that summer afternoon, waiting for Mrs. 
Tremaine to come down. But when that 
lady appeared, and kissed her in a sincere 
and motherly way, and told her she was very 
glad to have her with her, Sophie’s fears 
began to vanish like the dew before the 
sun. 

‘** You don’t think I did wrong in accept- 
ing your invitation ?”’ she asked. ‘‘I—I’m 
sure I shall be happier here, and then Aunt 
Rachel has three daughters, you know.” 
Here she paused, not knowing what else 


tosay. She did not wish to defame her aunt 


or cousin, so she concluded it was better to 
leave her logic a little unsound than to say 
what she might be sorry for afterward. 
Mrs. Tremaine seemed to understand her. 

‘Yes, my dear, I know,” she said, with 
an approving nod. ‘ Your aunt has three 
daughters, and I have none. She doesn’t 
need you, and Ido. So the matter is settled, 
very satisfactorily, I think.” 

Sophie went to her room with a light 
heart. Willard was absent for a few days; 
she was glad of that. She would become 
accustomed to her home before he returned, 
and then she was sure she wouldn’t mind 
him if he was moody. 

The next day, however, her serenity was 
disturbed by a visit from Julia. 

‘‘ Everyone. is astonished at your coming 
here,” she said to Sophie, as soon as they 
were alone. ‘“‘It looks so strange, you 
know, when we are living in the same 
town.” 

‘* How is it strange ?”’ asked Sophie, in- 
nocently, opening her eyes. 

‘* Why, it looks as though you were trying 
to catch Willard Tremaine for a husband,”’ 
proclaimed Julia, in a severe tone. 
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*¢ Does it ?”” asked Sophie, with a comical 
smile. ‘* Who says so, Julia, dear ?” 

“Who?” echoed Julia, hesitating a mo- 
ment, ‘* Why, everybody, of course.” 

Sophie laughed merrily. 

‘“‘T heard the same thing,” she said. 
‘* Or, rather, the same with variations. In- 
stead of everybody’s telling you it appeared 
as though I wished to catch Willard, I 
heard that you told it to everybody.” 

‘* For shame! ”’ cried Julia. 

‘¢ Exactly what they said, my dear—it was 
a shame for you to do so.” 

‘*T wish people would mind their own 
affairs,”’ said Julia, sharply. 

* And so do I,”’ responded Sophie, look- 
ing toward her cousin very pointedly, 

Julia began to feel very uncomfortable. 
She was not really bad at heart, but she was 
always jealous of Sophie in everything; and 
she had long regarded Willard as her own 
especial property who would in due time 
propose and marry her. She had intended 
to give Sophie a long lecture upon the sub- 
ject of her general delinquency, and had 
come, brimful of wrath at what she termed 
her boldness. But Sophie had disarmed 
her at the first thrust. So, making her call as 
short as possible, she took her leave. 

When she was gone, Sophie sat down and 
pondered the subject deeply for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘** Of course,’’ she thought, “‘ Julia will tell 
Willard her version of the story, and he will 
believe her. That would make him more 
arrogant, if possible, than ever, and that is 
entirely unnecessary. I wouldn’t care, 
only, as I am to live here, I would rather 
be friendly with him for his mother’s sake.” 

So she fully determined to speak to the 
gentleman upon the subject as soon after 
his return as a favorable opportunity offered, 
and assure him that his friendship was all 
that she desired. 

Now this was quite a bold move, and one 
which only an experienced coquette could 
have carried out with good effect. But 
Sophie was very impulsive; and, though she 
dreaded the undertaking, she was very san- 
guine as to a favorable result; so she dis- 
missed the matter without much further 
thought. 

A few evenings after, Willard Tremaine 
returned. Sophie resolved to keep her 
room for that evening, and allow him op- 
portunity for a quiet chat with his mother. 
But not many moments after his arrival her 
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Aunt Rachel and her Cousin Julia were an- 
nounced, and she was obliged to go down 
into the parlor to meet them. 

She gave Willard only a careless greeting, 
and received her aunt’s reproaches for refus- 
ing to live with them, which seemed half in 
jest, half in earnest, in a very quiet way. 
Julia was asked for a song, and sang some- 
thing overwrought and sentimental. So- 
phie’s turn came next, and she recklessly 
dashed off a wild, gay ballad, by way of con- 
trast. 

Of course Willard accompanied Julia and 
her mother home, and listened to Mrs. 
Rayne’s lamentations because Sophie was 
such a child, and had not graduated two 
years before; adding that, as it was, her ed- 
ucation was entirely superficial. Julia 
hoped people would not ascribe any selfish 
motives to Sophie for going to live with 
Mrs. Tremaine, and Willard bade them 
good-night, with the idea that Sophie must 
be a consummate piece of artfulness. 

Next evening, as he sat quietly smoking 
his cigar upon the back porch at sunset, 
some one came quietly out and took a seat 
near him. He looked up, and beheld a 


pretty and slightly embarrassed young lady. 


‘*Now for some brilliant acting!” he 
thought. 

Sophie scarcely knew what to say first. 
She settled the skirts of her pretty white 
dress, and twisted the ends of her pink sash 
nervously. 

**T wonder if she is going to propose ?”’ 
was Willard’s ill-natured mental query. 

Tremaine,” she began, softly, I— 
I’ve observed that you seem to dislike and 
distrust me. I would never have dreamed 
of the reason, if Cousin Julia had not in- 
formed me. She said everyone would think 
I was trying to win you for a husband. IfI 
had known it before I came here to live, I 
should have acted differently, of course. 
But, since I am here, I intend to remain as 
long as your mother desires me to do so. 
Now, I don’t wish to annoy you in any way, 
for I wish to be your friend. I came down 
to tell you so.” 

If a sudden earthquake had turned the 
earth up and the sky down, Willard Tre- 
maine could not very well have been more 
astonished than he was now. He listened 
attentively to each word as she uttered it, 
wondering what would come next. 

“Well?” he said, with an incredulous 
smile, as she paused. 
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Sophie felt as though she would like to 
box his ears. But she managed to maintain 
a tolerable degree of composure, 

Why, of course,” she answered, inno- 
cently, ‘‘ I would like your friendship in re- 
turn.” 

‘* Oh!” he said, as if startled with a new 
idea. ‘* You wish to establish a bond of 
friendship between us? Here is a pencil. 
If you will make a rough draft of it, I will 
have it copied upon parchment, and duly 
signed and sealed.”’ 

“IT don’t think that will be necessary,” 
Sophie responded, biting her'lips to hide her 
vexation. ‘“‘If we only understand each 
other, it is all that is needed.” 

‘* Well, I think we do,” he remarked, re- 
flectively. ‘‘ You wish me to- understand 
that you don’t comtemplate any entangling 
matrimonial alliances at present ? ” 

Sophie nodded, and rose from her seat all 
smiles and self-possession. 

‘You are right,” she said, sweetly. “A 
husband is the last thing in the world that I 
desire. But, even if I did wish for one, I’m 
very sure I shouldn’t want you! ” 

She swept into the house, leaving Willard 
with the impression that half had not been 
told him. 

‘¢ Of all artful subterfuges,” he said “‘ this 
is the boldest that ever came to my knowl- 
edge! Julia needn’t call her childish, here- 
after.” 

Sophie went up to her room feeling that 
she had been thoroughly misunderstood. 
She could have cried at the failure of her ex- 
periment, only she was too vexed for that. 

‘“‘Never mind!” she said, wrathfully. 
‘¢T°ll bring him to terms yet. I think I un- 
derstand him now quite as well as he 
does me.” 

Next morning, when Willard came down- 
stairs, Sophie was just returning from 4 
walk. She wore a pair of thick but neat 
boots, a well-fitting suit, and a most becom- 
ing hat. She carried in her hand a boquet 
of fresh wild flowers, and her cheeks were 
flushed with exercise. He watched her as 
she went up to kiss his mother good-morn- 
ing, and came to the conclusion that she was 
pretty and graceful, to say the least. Think- 
ing further upon the subject, he wondered 
why his mother never discovered the petty 
foibles in her disposition that Julia was 80 
constantly harping upon. 

That evening, when he took a cigar for 
his usual smoke upon the porch, he fully 
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expected that Sophie would present herself 
with another problem to solve, and he began 
to feel like a martyr as he pictured her 
breaking up all his bachelor reveries, and 
practicing her arts for his benefit. 

He waited until past his usual hour, hop- 
ing she would come, for he was quite will- 
ing to play martyr for the sake of having 
her appear ridiculous, but she did not come. 
He rose, at last, and went into the parlor. 
Through the front windows he saw Sophie, 
tastefully attired, and chatting gayly with 
her cousin, Charley Rayne. 

Quite disgusted, he went out for a walk in 
the garden, and when he returned, he found 
Sophie in his mother’s room, reading aloud 
from a popular magazine. He paused a mo- 
ment at the door. 

‘“*Come in, Willard,” his mother said, 
‘‘and hear this story; Sophie has only just 
commenced it.” 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment, hop- 
ing Sophie would second the invitation, but 
she did not. So he went in and took a seat. 
Sophie went quietly on with her reading, 
seeming to ignore him completely. She 
had a sweet voice, and she read more than 
well. Willard became interested in both 
the reader and the story. 

‘¢ Thank you, dear,” Mrs. Tremaine said, 
when she had finished. ‘‘My eyes are 
growing dim, and soon tire. To be able to 
read well is a very desirable accomplish- 
ment, in my estimation. I think it prefer- 
able to many that young ladies acquire in 
these days. If you are not weary, I wish 
you would read me the local news of the 
village paper which came to-night.” 

Sophie took it, with the remark that she 
was very glad to be able to confer so slight 
a favor, and at once dipped into the news. 
The very last item, and in conspicuous 
characters, was an announcement of a pic- 
nic which was to be held two days later, in 
a grove near the village. 

That will be very pleasant,” said Mrs. 
Tremaine. ‘ You will attend, with Sophie, 
of course,” she observed to Willard. 

‘‘ [—in truth, mother,”’ he began, evident- 
ly greatly annoyed at the request, ‘‘ I fear I 
am already engaged for Thursday. I’m 
very sorry indeed, but ”—— 

‘* You ought to consult my wishes in some 
degree,’”’ his mother returned, in a vexed 
tone. ‘* Even if you are engaged, I cannot 
see why that would interfere with your 
escorting Sophie also.” 


‘Tt would give me great pleasure to do 
so, as far as I myself am concerned,” he 
answered; looking toward Sophie as though 
he expected her to decline and relieve him 
from his embarrassment. But she did no- 
thing of the kind. She sat coolly watching 
the drift of the conversation, anJ, as Willard 
looked up, she quietly helped herself to a 
drink of ice-water. 

The truth was, he was not engaged to 
take anyone to the picnic. He expected to 
escort Julia, of course, but had been quite 
busy during the day, and had not asked her, 
for he supposed she would prepare to go 
with her brother, at any, rate, and he could 
speak of it at the last moment. 
not wish either his mother or Sophie ‘to 
think he was going to play the devotee to 
Sophie constantly. After thinking the 
matter over, he came to the conclusion that 
he ought to invite her this time, after all 
that had been said. 

Just then she rose to go to her room. 
She ‘bade them good-night, but Willard 
called her back. : 

*¢ Miss Sophie! ” 

She turned quietly. 

‘¢ Tf you will consent to attend the picnic 
with me in company with another lady, I 


_ shall be very glad to escort you.” 


He spoke apologetically, for he felt quite 
ashamed of himself, even though he thought 
she might have had the delicacy to decline. 

‘‘ Thank you,” Sophie answered, quietly. 
‘*] shouldn’t have the slightest objection to 
accompany you with another lady, if I were 
not already engaged to attend the picnic 
with another gentleman. Under the cir- 
cumstances, you will perceive it is necessary 
for me to decline your very polite invitation, 
however much I may regret that I am com- 
pelled to do so. Good-night.” 

Mrs. Tremaine laughed merrily as Sophie 
left the room. The girl looked so demure 
as_she declined to go, as though it were 
really a great trial for her to refuse, that the 
whole thing appeared extremely absurd. 
Willard laughed, too, though at his own ex- 
pense.” 

Next day Willard went early to call upon 
Julia, and engage for her to accompany 
him to the picnic. 

‘““ Why, Willard,” she said, “‘we have 
talked of it so long,and I did not suppose 
you would be home in time, and so 1”—— 

‘‘ Well, what?” he asked, beginning to 
grow impatient. 


But he did . 
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*“*T promised James Lewis to attend the 
picnic with him. But you must go, too, she 
added, seeing he looked rather blank. 
** Why don’t you take Sophie ?”’ 

“Sophie is already engaged to go with 
some one else,” he replied, unguardedly. 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

‘*¢ Because I asked—she told me so.” 

*¢ So you invited Sophie to go with you 
first?’’ Julia exclaimed, angrily. 

He was obliged to confess that he had. 
He tried to explain, but she would not lis- 
ten. Finding it no use to expostulate with 
her, he left in an unenviable frame of mind. 
He had felt an affection for Julia for a long 
time, and always fancied her very gentle 
and amiable. He would not have cared so 
much for the disappointment about the pic- 
nic, but he began to fear that her temper 
was not of the pleasantest kind when 
aroused. 

Besides this, he knew that he would ap- 
pear ridiculous in Sophie’s eyes if he attend- 
ed the picnic alone. He fancied that she 
was going with her Cousin Charley, and it 
was quite probable she knew that James 
Lewis was to act as Julia’s escort. He 
could not go from house to house throughout 
the village in search of a lady, for in all 
probability they were engaged before this 
time, and he did not wish to give the affair 
greater publicity. 

In his perplexity he called upon Charley 
Rayne, and asked his assistance. Charley 
had the whole story from Sophie, who 
charged him, on penalty of her most severe 
displeasure, to refrain from giving any help 
or advice in the case. But Willard was 
really a favorite of Charley’s, and as he did 
not stand in awe of Sophie’s displeasure, he 
relented as soon as he heard the doleful ac- 
count which Willard gave of the affair. 

‘‘Never mind,” he said, ‘“‘ I’m going to 
take two ladies, and I am sure I can per- 
suade one of them to accompany you. 
Sophie, sister Kate and I were going to- 
gether, but if you care to act as Kate’s es- 
cort, I don’t doubt she would willingly con- 
sent to it.” 

Willard felt relieved. Kate was only a 
schoolgirl, but as the families were very in- 
timate, nothing would be thought of it. 
Charlie set out for home, to make sure of 
the thing at once, and met Kate and Sophie 
on the way. He explained his mission, and 
both girls laughed merrily. 

‘** Julia is in hysterics, because Willard 


asked her second,” laughed Kate, “so of 
course I am number three. I guess de- 
cline with thanks.” 

** No, Kate,” said Sophie, ‘‘ you must ac- 
cept at once. If you will, and will agree to 
torment him, and give him all the trouble 
you can, I’ll give you my new pink sash and 
slippers you admired so much, to wear to- 
morrow.”’ 

Kate promised; and although Charley de- 
clared it was hardly fair, he was obliged to 
consent and say nothing about it. 

Quite early next morning Julia and Mr. 
Lewis set out for the grounds, for they were 
both on the committee of arrangements. 
About an hour afterward Charley called for 
Sophie, who came down in a pretty white 
dress, looped up with natural-looking deep 
golden butterflies instead of the usual knots 
of ribbon. She sprang lightly into the car- 
riage, wishing Willard, who stood upon the 
porch, a very pleasant day. 

He set out to meet Kate directly after, 
but was somewhat annoyed to find she was 
not ready. The day was warm, and he was 
anxious to reach the shaded grove. But 
his horses were very restive, and he conclu- 
ded to wait for Kate in the carriage. After 
sitting in the boiling sun for nearly half an 
hour, he adjourned to the parlor. She came 
down immediately after, and offered an 
apology for her tardiness in so sincere a 
manner that he was ashamed for having 
been vexed by it. 


They entered the carriage, but had not 


proceeded far before Kate discovered that 
she had forgotten her handkerchief. She 
deplored the loss of it in so pathetic a man- 
ner that he was obliged to return for it. 
This occasioned considerable delay, for Wil- 
lard was obliged to wait a few moments 
longer. They reached the grounds at last 
just as Willard was nearly overcome by the 
heat of the sun, and his patience almost ex- 
hausted. 

Kate seemed as fresh as ever, and at once 
instituted a search for Sophie. She was 
found at length, comfortably settled in a 
seat which nature had formed by dividing 
the trunks of a large maple tree into two 
main branches near the ground. Charley 
sat upon a rock opposite; both looked cool 
and cosey as possible, and were chatting 
merrily. 

Kate took a seat near her brother, and 
Willard threw himself upon the ground 
near, tossed aside his hat, and wiped the 
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perspiration from his brow. Kate began at 
once to relate their mishaps. 

‘* It’s so fearfully warm, too,” she said, at 
the close. ‘* And I forgot to bring my fan. 
I’m so careless! Julia scolds me for it 
every day. She never forgets anything.” 

‘¢ You don’t need a fan in the open air,”’ 
said Charley, seeing a vexed look pass over 
Willard’s face. ‘‘ It would be an insult to 
‘the gentle breezes’ to use one.” 

T hope, Kate,”’ said Sophie, you don’t 
intend to send Mr. Tremaine back for your 
fan, also?” 


“Oh, no! I hadn’t thought of such a 


thing. But I really would like a-.glass of 
water.” 

Willard dutifully rose, and set out in quest 
of one. He found James Lewis and Julia 
engaged in making the lemonade, and con- 
versing over it in a delightfully confidential 
manner. 

‘Could I obtain a glass of water for a 
lady ?” he asked, a little stiffly. 

‘‘ There isn’t a single glass to spare,” re- 
turned Julia, sharply. 

‘‘But I will return it immediately,” he said. 

‘* Very well, you may take the water, but 
every particle of ice will be needed for the 
lemonade.”’ 

He thanked her in rather a brusque way, 
poured out the water and carried it to Kate, 
who drank it with a wry face, though she 
made no remark. 

Throughout the day she succeeded in mak- 
ing him feel as uncomfortable as possible. 
She did not seem conscious of the fact, but 
was sweetly oblivious as far as his ease or 
feelings were concerned; and he felt greatly 
relieved when the day was over. 

When he reached home, Sophie was play- 
ing upon the piano. He stepped upon the 
balcony and sat down to listen unobserved. 
She did not seem to pay much attention to 
her music, but played a number of dreamy 
old airs with a careless touch which gave 
the notes a soothing, restful sound. At last 
she rose, and, closing the piano, turned to 
leave the room. Willard stepped through 
the open window, and thanked her for the 
music. 

‘* T believe I have been unjust in my feel- 
ings towards you, Miss Sophie,” he said, 
apologetically. ‘‘If you will pardon my 
past ill-nature, I will promise to be more 
friendly in future. I feel very humble, after 
to-day’s experience.” 

Sophie was for the moment disarmed, and 
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obeying the first impulse, began to explain. 

*“*Tf you have been annoyed to-day, Mr. 
Tremaine,” she said, quickly, and blushing 
up to her forehead, “ it was all my fault, for 
I bribed Kate to torment you. It was not 
lady-like, I confess, but it is true.’’ 

Willard gazed upon her in astonishment 
for a moment, then burst into a loud laugh. 

‘*¢ Miss Sophie,” he said at last, ‘‘ Iam go- 
ing to pay you a rare compliment. Youare, 
in my estimation, the most honest and cour- 
ageous young lady of my acquaintance. I 
hope you repent having caused me so much 
trouble to-day, for it was not a strictly 
friendly act on your part.” 

‘¢On the contrary,’’ she answered, looking 
him full in the face, ‘I’m very glad I did 
it.” 

He had the advantage, now, for she was 
very angry. 

‘““Why?” he asked, quietly, and quite 
sure, for the first time, that she had not the 
slightest designs upon him, as far as love or 
matrimony was concerned. 

“ Because,”’ she returned, speaking very 
fast, and opening her eyes wider to keep 
the tears from dropping over her cheeks, 
‘¢ when your mother invited me to make her 
house my home, ydu were not just enough 
to tell me my presence was disagreeable to 
you, but waited for me to learn the fact 
through your unkind actions. I thought- 
lessly asked you to be my friend—that is 
the only thing I regret in the whole matter 
—you assented in words, but acted the part 
of an enemy. us 

“ That is strictly true,’’ he — still in 
a low tone. ‘I am truly sorry for it. I 
fancied it would annoy me to have you here, 
but I find that I have wronged you, for you 
have brought sunshine into the house. 
Won’t you forgive me, Sophie, and be my 
friend in the future?” 

**T don’t want to forgive you,” she said, 
perversely, and choking back a sob, “‘ or 
rather, I’m so wicked I cannot do it.” 

*¢ You don’t look very wicked,”’ he smiled, 
and at that moment Mrs. Tremaine came 
down the staircase. 

Sophie turned quickly, and gave him her 
hand. Then with an excuse to his mother 
that she was tired, she rushed up-stairs to 
her room. 

The summer passed away. Sophie had 
been as demure as a kitten in Willard’s 
presence, ever since the night after the pic- 
nic. She never tried to annoy him, except 
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in receiving all his advances quietly, .as 
though they were to be expected ina friend. 
She was more cautious, too, in conversation, 
so much so, that even her aunt and cousin 
Julia could find no fault with her unguarded 
remarks. Julia was rather stiff in her man- 
ner toward Willard, who seldom called at 
the house now. The two families, feeling 
dissatisfied with themselves and each other, 
fell back upon a show of over-politeness. 
Sophie chafed under the rein she had put 
upon herself, and began to feel wonderfully 
lonesome and desolate. 

“Oh!” she sighed, one day to herself, “‘I 
wonder how girls feel who have homes of 
their own to go to when their schooldays 
are over? I didn’t expect to be perfectly 
happy here, I’m sure, but it is even worse 
than I thought.” 

After considering the matter for some 
time, she determined to pack her trunk and 
go back to school. She knew she was a 
favorite with the lady principal, and that 
she would receive her for another year at 
least, and she could keep up her music as a 
pretence. Even this didn’t look very invit- 
ing to her. How could she leave Mrs. Tre- 
maine, who had been so kind to her—almost 
like her mother? And how could she—— 

Here she stopped short, and rushing down 
stairs she commenced a vigorous practicing 
upon the piano of what she called her 
hyena pieces; and never pausing until 
she was thoroughly wearied with the tire- 
some finger exercises. Willard came into 
the room just as she was finishing. 

‘*7’m taking my last practice,” she said, 
with some of her old recklessness of manner, 
** for to-morrow I’m going away.” 

For how long?” he asked, with some- 
thing of surprise in his tone. 

Forever! ”’ 

“Why?” 

‘*'Your usual question,’ she retorted. 
“‘Thaven’t yet appointed you my con- 
fessor.” 

“Then I will appoint you miue,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I don’t wish you to go away, 
Sophie; do you know why?” 

‘I was never guod at guessing, and I 
don’t think it worth while to try now,” she 
said, her,cheeks aflame with blushes, but 
trying to look defiant still. 

love you,’’ he said, 
reason.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe it! ’’ she said. 
He appeared puzzled for a moment. 


“That is the 
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“Really,” he said at last, ‘‘the manner 
in which you receive a declaration of love is 
novel, to say the least.”’ 

‘* How can you make love to me when 
there is a bond of friendship existing be- 
tween us ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Do be serious for one moment, Sophie,” 
he said, coaxingly. ‘I do love you, and, as 
I am a determined man, I shall convince 
you of the truth of what I say.” 

Sophie began to be frightened, and Wil- 
lard, thinking by her silence that she had 
begun to relent, came and took her hands in 
his. 

‘If you don’t believe me,’’ he said, ‘‘ look 
in my face and see whether I am speaking 
the truth or not.” 

Sophie essayed one glance. He did look 
very much in earnest. 

‘* Will you be my wife, Sophie, and stay 
here with us, instead of going away for- 
ever?” 

‘* But you are so cross,” she answered, 
hesitatingly. 

‘* Have I been so lately? I think you 
could afford to forgive me for.my rudeness 
at first, for you have punished me so long. 
Come, Sophie, be generous, and say I have 
not been cross once since the night after the 
picnic.”’ 

‘*But I’ve been very lonesome since 
then.” 

‘‘ Because you would insist upon sitting 
alone in your room every evening, instead 
of spending it here with me. I have been 
lonely too. Won’t you try to love me? I 
believe I could make you happy, if you only 
would.” 

‘¢T thought you were engaged to Cousin 
Julia.” 

‘* Now Sophie, dear, if you are jealous of 
Julia, I shall know you love me. I was 
never engaged to her, though I did fancy 
her at one time. I’m very sure I do not 
now.” 

‘¢She’ll say I came here on purpose to 
win you forahusband. And everybody else 
will say it, too.” 

‘¢ But you know better, dear, and so do I. 
And we won’t care so much what other peo- 
ple say, if we are satisfied ourselves.” 

So Sophie assented. Mrs. Tremaine was 
delighted, and even Cousin Julia offered her 
congratulations unmingled with a single un- 
kind word. As for Sophie, she is one of 
the happiest, merriest little wives in the 
world. 


1 
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A PEDAGOGICAL ROASTING. 


AM now about to gratify a long contem- 
plated plan of revenge for a cruel out- 
rage prepetrated upon me about seven years 
ago by a male and female teacher. They 
roasted me alive in their school-house. 

At that time I had just assumed the peda- 
gogical charge of a flock of fifty or sixty 
juveniles in a small mining town of one of 
the southern. counties. Having had some 
previous experience in herding cattle, I was 
in a measure prepared for the task. Califor- 
nia children at that period, and in that 
locality, were very wild. I was also wild. 
For years previous I had been leading a 
nomadic mining life; a life that put away 
and made strange to me such things as per- 
tain to a civilized and domestic existence. 

It was hot work controlling the flock 


placed in my hands. School-teaching, with | 


the thermometer at one hundred and upward, 
will bring all the irritability in a person’s 
nature to the surface. But that is nothing 
compared with being roasted alive in a 
school-house by pedantic fiends. 

So much difficulty did I experience in the 
management of my school, that I determined 
to visit an educational institution in a larger 
town a few miles distant, in order to gather, 
if possible, a few ideas on school discipline. 
I walked to the place. I walked into the 
seminary of brick and brains, perched on a 
high, hot hill with a small graveyard on one 
side and an unoccupied dwelling-heuse on 
on the other, whose shivered windows bore 
striking testimony to the accuracy with 
which the juveniles had taught themselves 
to throw stones. I walked in just as the 
pedantical foundry had commenced opera- 
tions for the afternoon. I explained my 
errand to the male roaster. He welcomed 
me heartily to his educational oven, and, 
instead of allowing me to occupy a quiet 
corner, as I wished, bore me up to the teach- 
er’s platform and seated me in an arm-chair 
in full view of the whole school. 

At that time I was a victim of constitu- 
tional embarrassment. I was just out of the 
woods. Ranged along at the front desks 
were some fifteen or twenty young ladies, 
who by this time are wives and mothers—or 
should be. Ido not wish to say that they 


stared at me. But they certainly looked 
that way very hard. And their glances at 
each other were expressive of the idea 
‘* What’s that?’? Perhaps my appearance 
justified the inquiry. 

Behind the young ladies, sat the boys, 
large and small. Among them were face- 
tious urchins, who, when the teacher’s back 
was turned, grinned at me and threw spit- 
balls at each other. 

Mr. A., the gentleman in charge of the 
roasting department then proceeded to inflict 
further torture by informing the pupils in a 
very loud voice that I was ‘‘a teacher, a 
famous teacher, from a neighboring town,” 
who had visited them in order to see what 
proficiency they had made in their studies. 

When I heard Mr. A. make the remark 
about a “‘ famous teacher,;”? I knew his de- 
signs on me. I saw spread out before me, 
for that afternoon, an eternity of misery. I 
was not a famous teacher. I came simply 
as a humble disciple, desiring to sit at his 
feet and learn pedagogical wisdom. I 
wanted to sit, unobserved,inacorner. But 
I was not allowed tolearn in my own way, 
in acorner. I was rushed up on that plat- 
form and represented as a brilliant pedan- 
tical light, when I scarcely knew the alphabet 
of the art of teaching. 

Why was this? Why was I so over-praised? 
Iknow,now. Mr. A. was a thorough school- 
master. It was the business of his life. 
The world does not appreciate school-masters. 
They suffer from this lack of appreciation. 
I was a scapegoat from the wicked world 
that had strayed into that pedagogical pound. 
I had the presumption to try and be aschool- 
master. He had got me just where he 
wanted, and it was his intention to make 
one man aware that neither school-teachers 
nor their profession are to be regarded 
lightly. 

Mr. and Mrs. A., who had charge of this 
institution, were also on the county board 
of examination, for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether unfortunates, unable any longer 
to beg, borrow or steal for a living, were fit 
to teach school. At such times they took a 
fiendish delight in setting arithmetical, 
geographical and grammatical traps for the 
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unwary man or woman who had fallen into 
their hands. They torture applicants with 
such questions as ‘Isis a verb?” ‘Is it 
proper to say spoonfulls, or spoonsfull ?”’ 
‘¢ What is aletter?’’? Then the poor wretch 
would writhe in endeavoring to give imme- 
diate expression to his ideas, and they would 
sit by and enjoy his misery. 

The roaster called up a class in grammar, 
somewhat advanced. He handed me a book, 
and requested that I should conduct the 
recitation. I endeavored to excuse myself. 
He insisted. I was obliged to refuse, point- 
blank. The truth was, I was somewhat 
rusty in grammar, and although conversant 
with its general principles I could not tri- 
umphantly conduct a recitation. In this 
skillful manner did he to his pupils make me 
appear a dunce. I, ‘‘the famous teacher 
from a neighboring town!’’ And I, the 
while, sat in his arm-chair, and tried to 
appear dignified, while the facetious urchins 
grinned at each other, and the young ladies 
indulged in a faint titter, which the roaster 
pretended not to hear. The wretch sus- 
pended the discipline of his school to enhance 
my misery. After he had marched the class 
through their grammatical evolutions, he 
requested me to make them a few remarks 
relative to the study in question. I did 
make a remark, internally. It was of a pro- 
fane character.. Again I tried excuses. 
They were of no avail. I must say some- 
thing. Larose. I felt as if I were raising 
the whole building with me. Isaid, ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen—no, dear children. Gram- 
mar is an interesting study,’’ and then they 
all laughed, and the roaster turned his back 
and walked away, pretending to look out of 
a window, and when I came to reflect, as I 
did, for about ten seconds, over the ridicu- 
lousness of the assertion I had made about 
grammar, I laughed, myself, and sat down. 

The grammar class went to their seats 
seemingly in a joyous frame of mind, leav- 
ing me very red and uncomfortable. I 
thought of many things. I thought of what 
Tom Riper and a lot of my old mining part- 
ners would say and do if they saw me in my 
present situation. 

Then he called up a class in geography. 
There I thought myself at home. But that 
dreadful teacher had instructed that class in 
a miserable theory relative to the precession 
of the equinoxes, and cunningly managed to 
draw the recitation in that direction. You 
see, he was a professional school-teacher, 


and they have all these things at their 
tongue’s end. I had not the shadow of an 
idea regarding the precession of the equi- 
noxes, and it was not long before these small 
boys and girls knew it. I perspired very 
freely. The roaster rejoiced internally. I 
could feel him. Figuratively, he again ele- 
vated me before that class as a dunce, who 
would presume to teach school. Of course 
he wanted me to make a few remarks to this 
class. By this time he had completely pschy- 
cologized me into complete control of his 
will. Again I arose like an automaton. 
“* My friends,” saidI. Recollect I had never 
before spoken to any kind of an audience. 
‘* My friends, you have great privileges. 
When I was a boy”— Then I forgot my- 
self and thought, ‘‘O would I were a boy 
again ’’—or a rock, or a tree, or 4 stump, or 
an ox, or an idiot, anything to be out of this 
dreadful place. I sat down. The roaster 
dismissed his class without further remark. 
I intimated that I thought 1 had better go. 
But he wouldn’t hear of my departure. He 
wished me to witness his improved method 
of teaching infants the alphabet, and calling 
up a row of imps, he caused them to call 
aloud together letter after letter. Each in- 
fantile shout raised me a couple of inches 
from my chair. 

Finally the roaster wished me to visit the 
recitation room where the roasteress was 
conducting the recitation of the most ad- 


vanced pupils in mathematics. There they _ 


had been getting ready a hot fire for me the 
whole afternoon. I wentin. I had now no 
particle of my own identity left. This class 
had progressed into compound proportion, or 
what in other days was termed ‘the double 
rule of three.”’ 

Here I faced the same array of young 
ladies, who smiled, not so very sweetly, on 
me when I made my speech on grammar. 
As I sat down, the roasteress observed that 
it was a very hot afternoon, and that the 
whole school was undergoing a roasting 
process. She pretended to be adverting to 
the weather. But I knew what she meant. 
She put a cursed arithmetic in my unwilling 
hands. It was open at those unearthly and 
useless complications of numbers in com- 
pound proportion. I had not performed 
those examples for years. How couldI now 
trace correctly the working of such a mathe- 
matical exercise ? Nevertheless I faced the 
music. I looked mathematical wisdom. I 
propounded two examples. Two fearful, 
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youthful mathematical geniuses stepped to 
the board. They covered it with figures. I 
knew not whether they added, subtracted, 
multiplied or divided. Neither did I care. 
I threw all my energies into the expression 
of my face. They finished and turned to 
me. I pronounced it correct. I knew not if 


they were or not. I complimented them on 
their proficiency and mathematical skill. 
The roasteress eyed me doubtfully. So did 
the pupils. I suppose they imagined that I 
cropped out with a sort of suspicious bright- 
ness in the science of numbers. I didn’t 
care what they imagined. I felt that the 
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roasting was over. I was done; well done, 
and by the perspiratory streams pouring over 
me, I felt basted as well as roasted. They 
allowed me to depart—me, the “ famous 
teacher from an adjoining town.” The 
school was dismissed. I went through the 
mockery of thanking these fiends for the 
kindness they had shown me. When I 
crawled away down the hill, I could fee) 
those smart pupils standing in groups at the 
top gazing with a sort of a pitying contempt 
on the “famous school-teacher from a 
neighboring town,”—a wiser, but a very 
wet and wilted man. 


DEATH OF SUMMER. 


BY DELL RAY. 


 geasergntg dying in the arms of Autumn, 
Heir to all her wealth he is come, 


And his clear, cold breath 


Is fast chilling her to death; 


And her death is the death of her nurslings, 
All fresh and green growing things. 

Cheerful, sunny-hearted Summer is dying, 
And the flowers wear out their lives in sighing; 
For, no longer nourished on her warm breast, 
They fade and wither and die with the rest. 
But most of all things in the north 

The forest trees her death show forth; 

Far surpassing the dress of living green 

In the glory of their dying robe’s sheen. 

As the bright halo gathers about the head 


Of the dying hero on his bed, 

As all beautiful thoughts and feelings are blent 

In contemplating the end of a life well spent, 

So fond Nature, howsoe’er much she grieves 

Infuses all beauty into the dying leaves, 

And its immortal radiance, reflecting is cast 

O’er all Summer’s features, and her brightest smile is her last. 
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BY MASIE PRESTON. 


T was a warm summer afternoon, with 
just enough breeze to stir the trees 
and make them rustle with that musical 
murmur, so pleasant in wooded regions. 
The scene that the sun lighted up was an 
unusually fair one, abounding in heath-clad 
hills, and fertile valleys with fields of wav- 
ing corn just changing to golden, and rich 
pasturage, where the large-eyed contented 
cattle reposed. 

The woods were a prominent feature in 
the scene. On the top of one fern-covered 
hill, an immense grove spread its branches 
and stretched along to a great distance, the 
hill being joined to a second one, over which 
the forest also extended. At the foot of the 
nearer hill, surrounded by garden and or- 
chard, stood a handsome dwelling-house. 
It was not ancient architecture, but there 
was no unpleasant evidence of newness 
about it. The grounds were beautifully laid 
out; and at this season the scent of the 
roses perfumed all the air. 


About five or six years before the present 
time, the owner of the house, Mr. Mervale, 
had come with his family to reside there. 
‘He had then just been married for the 


second time. The lady was a beautiful 
young Jewess, not more than two or three 
years the senior of her step-daughter. It 
was said that the marriage had taken place 
totally against the consent of the young 
Jewess’s friends. However that might be, 
it seemed a specially happy union. The 
lady became a convert to the faith of her 
husband, and no family in the neighborhood 
was more united. But the happiness was of 
brief continuance, for she died about a year 
after leaving an infant daughter. Jessie 
Mervale undertook the care of the child, 
and, so far as adoring love and attention 
went, it never missed the mother it had lost. 
Miss Mervale had been engaged to be mar- 
ried to a young artist, to whom she was 
‘much attached; but she decided that her en- 
gagement should wait so long as her little 
step-sister required her care. 

The child was now five years old, and was 
the darling of the whole family. She was a 
lovely little girl, with the rich dark com- 
plexion of her mother, glossy chestnut curls, 


and dewdrop eyes—a merry, laughing, 
happy little rogue, with dimples in every 
spot where a dimple could possibly hide, 
rounded cheeks, and soft chin. She was 
just the child to be the pet and plaything of an 
entire household. Mr. Mervale loved his 
daughter Jessie, and was fond and proud of 
his sons—rough boisterous schoolboys; but 
this was ‘‘ the weeny one.”” Her name was 
Rose, but ‘‘ Baby Rose’ and “ the weeny 
one ’’ were the names she usually went by. 

Jessie’s artist-lover, Walter Morrison, had 
requested permission to paint the picture of 
the beautiful child; and this afternoon had 
been fixed for baby Rose’s first sitting. 
Jessie brushed the brown curls till the little 
head shone like a ripe chestnut, and dressed 
‘the weeny one” in a white frock with 
crimson ribbons; then, opening a casket 
that was always kept under lock and key, 
she took out a magnificent diamond neck- 
lace, and put it round her little sister’s neck. 
The necklace had been the property of the 
child’s mother, and was of great value, the 
diamonds being remarkably large and brilli- 
ant. Baby Rose had never had it on before, 
and, wild with delight, she broke from her 
sister, and ran laughing from the room out 
into the garden. Jessie followed, but baby 
Rose was fleet as a young fawn; and, escap- 
ing through the garden gate, she bounded 
up the hill behind the house and into the 
wood on the top, laughing mischievously and 
looking back as she ran, till the trees hid her 
from view. 

Jessie knew if she pursued, the little rogue 
would lead her a chase half-way through the 
wood before allowing herself to be caught; 
so she remained at the foot of the hill, 
thinking that, on finding herself alone in 
the wood, the child would quickly return. 
But several minutes went by, and baby 
Rose did not come back. Jessie was about 
to follow her up to the wood, when Walter 
Morrison appeared. 

‘“‘Oh, she has doubtless discovered a 
clump of summer violets, or some such 
treasure,” he said, ‘“‘and is busy gathering 
them for the further decoration of her little 
person! She will return in her own good 
time. Everybody in the place knows and 
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loves baby Rose, and she would be safe if 
she had on her the riches of the Indies. 
But she is not likely to meet any living 
thing up there except rabbits and birds.” 

But, when they had waited a Jittle longer, 
Jessie began to be.uneasy. Though the 
child was generally allowed a good deal of 
freedom, she did not like the idea of her 
running wild through the wood with that 
valuable necklace on, and already she vague- 
ly regretted the vanity that had led her to 
decorate the child so unsuitably. They 
went up the hill and into the wood. 

On entering it, there was no sign of baby 
Rose; but, if she had run straight on, she 
would be far out of their sight by this time. 
Two paths diverged before them. They 
took the broader of the two, and walked on, 
Jessie expecting every moment to hear the 
merry laugh or childish shout, as she sprang 
out upon them from some leafy hiding-place. 
Morrison, happy to be alone with Jessie and 
in the midst of such a charming scene, soon 
introduced the subject always nearest his 
heart. 

“Baby Rose will soon now no more be 
baby to require your care,” he said, ‘‘ and 
then, Jessie, you will no longer have any 
excuse for shirking that more troublesome 

charge—myself.”’ 

Excuse! Well, I won’t contradict your 
calling yourself a troublesome charge; but 
do you‘think it was an excuse and not a rea- 
son that made me lengthen our engage- 
ment ?” 

‘No, Jessie; I know well that it wasa 
reason—a noble reason—that led you to do 
so, and I can’t help honoring you for it, 
though, all the same, it was a little hard on 
me. But I would gladly wait twice as long, 
and three times—yes, half my life—if I 
thought I had the faintest chance of winning 
you at last; for my Jessie is worth waiting 
for.” 

Thus conversing, the time sped rapidly, 
and they forgot to wonder that they had not 
yet come upon the little fugitive. 

Meanwhile baby Rose, had taken the 
other path, ran through the wood—now 
pausing to gather a flower and fasten it in 
her hair, now clapping her hands as a rabbit 
or a squirrel darted across her path. Soon 
she became absorbed in the pursuit of a 
gorgeous butterfly, and, as she sprang after 
it, her white dress and colored ribbons 
fluttering in the breeze, the diamond neck- 
lace shooting forth all manner of colors, she 


looked like another butterfly of a larger and 
more brilliant species. In the excitement of 
the pursuit every thought of Jessie was com- 
pletely forgotten. She had reached about 
the middle of the wood, when the butterfly, 
to elude its pursuer, flew among some 
bushes that clustered thickly together, and 
fastened on a wild rose. But the child was 
not to be balked. Heedless of her muslin 
dress, she ran in among the brambles and 
thick growth of underwood. The next mo- 
ment a sudden cry of affright rang shrilly 
through the wood, and no more was seen of 
baby Rose. 

‘* Listen! ” said Jessie, stopping and lay- 
ing her hand on her companion’s arm. 
** Did you not hear a cry ?”’ 

‘* Tt was only a bird,’’ replied Morrison. 
** You may be sure that baby Rose is safe at 
home by this time.” 

** Then let us go back,” said Jessie. 

The return walk was somewhat silent. 
Jessie felt even a greater anxiety than she 
could reasonably account for, and she walked 
on rapidly till they reached the house. 

‘*¢ Where is the child?’ she asked one of 
her brothers whom she met at the garden 
gate. ‘‘ Hasn’t baby Rose come back ?” 

**Come back!” he repeated. ‘ No; I was 
just going to ask why she wasn’t with you. 
We've all been wondering why you stayed 


so long in the wood, and regretting that . 


Morrison was letting the daylight go without 
beginning the picture.” 

‘* Then where can my weeny one be?” 
exclaimed Jessie, turning pale. 

And this question no one in the house 
could answer. Thoroughly alarmed, Morri- 
son and Jessie again set out for the wood to 
explore the other path, Mr. Mervale, who 
was very uneasy for the safety of his dar- 
ling, and Jessie’s two brothers joining them. 
But all in vain they searched through the 
wood and called again and again the name 
of baby Rose. Not a spot did they leave 
unexplored as they passed along; not a bush 
escaped being looked behind, or a clump of 
long ferns examined, lest the child might 
have fallen asleep among them. 

As the searchers proceeded and entered 
that part of the wood which extended over 
the second hill, and was called the “‘ Great 
Grove,”’ the other being the “‘Little Grove,”’ 
all regular paths disappeared. The ground 
became rough, being tangled with long 
brambles stretching across and covered by 
little hillocks that made it most laborious 
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walking. The dusk was now rapidly falling, 
and the wood was filled with dim shadows. 
During the intervals that the searchers ceas- 
ed to call the child’s name, the melancholy 
silence was broken only by the whispering 
echoes, the squeak of a rabbit as, startled by 
their approach, it ran to its burrow, the oc- 
casional note of a bird, and the twittering of 
wings among the branches. 

Morrison perceived that, between distress 
of mind and fatigue, Jessie was almost over- 
come; but she would not listen to him when 
he urged her to let him take her home. 

an idea! suddenly exclaimed one 
of the boys. ‘‘ Let us go to the ruin and 
see if the old man who lives in it can tell us 
anything. How do we know but baby Rose 
may be there all this time, or, at least, he 
may have seen her?”’ 

The suggestion was at once acted upon, 
and, turning somewhat aside, the party 
soon came in sight of a curious old ruin, 
which appeared to be a remnant of some 
castle of ancient times. 

A few months before an old man had 
taken up his abode in this place. Nobody 
knew anything about him; and he hardly 
ever came down from the hill where, wrapt 
round by the thick wood, he lived like some 
hermit or pious monk of old times. For 
want of any other name people called him 
the old man of the wood. As they ap- 
proached nearer, the occupant of the ruin 
came out—a tall, old man, with a flowing white 
beard and somewhat striking and peculiar 
countenance, but poorly and coarsely clad. 

Yes, he had seen such a child, he said— 
had noticed the necklace, too, and thought 
that her nurse or mother could not be far 
behind. In reply to further questions he 
indicated the direction he had seen her 
take, and which led them to suppose that 
she must have strayed out of the wood into 
the country beyond, and completely lost her 
way. 

Mr. Mervale now joined Morrison insist- 
ing that Jessie should return home, for they 
proposed to increase their numbers from a 
neighboring farm-house, and with lights to 
continue the search, parties going in various 
directions. Jessie was obliged to consent. 
And hour after hour she sat and waited in a 
state of sickening anxiety, to which she 
would have preferred any amount of physi- 
cal suffering. 

It was nearly morning when at length 
they came. As she heard them approach, 


her heart sank, for their slow steps and 
silence seemed to tell her that they were un- 
successful. And itwasevenso. Next day, 
and each day following, the search was 
renewed, the old man of the wood, who 
seemed anxious to give any assistance he 
could, setting them on various tracks. But 
allin vain. The days grew into weeks, and 
still nothing was héard of the missing child, 

Mr. Mervale was almost distracted, and 
Jessie broken-hearted. An unusual silence 
prevailed in the house. Even the boisterous 
spirits of the boys were subdued, and they 
went about quietly. And not only the im- 
mediate household, but all the neighborhood 
missed the merry, beautiful child, and 
mourned for her. Walter Morrison tried to 
soothe Jessie, but, when he spoke to her of 
his love, her only reply was:— ~ 

Find my weeny one.’’ 

He left the place, and, following up differ- 
ent clews, or what seemed to be clews, un- 
tiringly prosecuted the search. He had 
been absent about six months, when a 
rumor reached him that the wood which 
baby Rose had been lost in was haunted, 
and it was said that a white figure walked 
there at night. In order to discover what 
such a report might mean, he turned to that 
part of the country. It was some time since 
he had heard from any of the family, for, as 
he went about quickly from place to place, 
no regular correspondence was kept up. 


As he came to the turn of the road where 


the Mervales’ house appeared in sight, it 
struck him as having a strangely melancholy 
look, different from formerly. Drawing 
near, he saw that the shutters were closed; 
grass and weeds had sprung up in the path- 
way; all the summer flowers were dead, and 
no autumn ones were blooming in their 
stead. It looked like an uninhabited house. 
On inquiring, he was told that the family 
had gone away some time before, and that 
Jessie had lost her reason, and used to 
wander in the wood at night, looking for 
her “‘ weeny one,”’ and calling the name of 
the child. 


Twelve years went by. On a bright 
spring morning a gentleman was walking 
along the road on the side of which rose the 
wood-crowned hill. His countenance was 
grave and thoughtful, and deeply marked 
with melancholy; and, though he seemed to 
be only of middle age, his hair and beard 
were plentifully sprinkled with silver. In 
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this grave sorrowful-looking man few would 
have recognized the young artist, Walter 
Morrison; yet it was he. His eyes rested 
with a bewildered gaze on the scene before 
him. The house where the Mervales had 
dwelt was no longer there; but on the hill 
above, in a cleared space of the wood, cover- 
ing the spot where the old ruin had former- 
ly stood, rese a stately mansion, its white 
front, relieved against the dark wood behind 
and around, gleaming in the sun. 

To this house Morrison was bound, being 
called thither to fulfill an artistic engage- 
ment. He had been abroad for many years, 
having gone to Rome to study in its galleries 
that art which was the only source of conso- 
lation remaining to him. He had attained 
to rare and great, skill as a copyist of the 
old masters, and become celebrated. A few 
days before he had received a letter from a 
gentleman, requesting him to come to his 
house for the purpose of taking a copy of a 
very old picture in his possession. At first 
Morrison had felt reluctant to return to the 
spot he had once loved so well; but there 
was also a certain attraction for him in the 
idea of seeing it again, and he decided to go. 
The name of the gentleman—Abraham— 
showed that he was a Jew; and Morrison 


had heard that he was possessed of enor- 


mous wealth, and that he was striving to ac- 
quire more. 

The appearance of the house inside seem- 
ed to prove the truth of the rumor. It was 
furnished in a most costly and magnificent 
style, and great state appeared to be kept 
up. 
On being admitted, Morrison was at once 
shown into the presence of Mr. Abraham. 
He was an old man, apparently about sixty- 
six years of age, with a truly Jewish counte- 
nance and flowing patriarchal beard; but the 
benevolence this might have imparted to his 
aspect was marred by the stern gleam of 
the still piercing gray eyes. 

As he rose to greet his guest, a strange 
vague feeling came over Morrison, as if 
somewhere before, under totally different 
circumstances, he had seen that face and 
heard that voice. He tried to recollect 
when and where, but was quite unable. 
This peculiar tormenting feeling, and his 
efforts to analyze it, gave an absence to his 
manner while conversing with the old man, 
who seemed to notice it, and from time to 
time looked at him keenly, and then was 
silent, as if meditating. 


As it wanted but a short time to the din- 
ner hour, Morrison was soon shown to his 
room. When there, he again tried to ac- 
count for the strange feeling, as of famil- 
iarity, that had taken possession of him on 
entering the presence of the Jewish gentle- 
man, but without any better success than 
before. 

When he re-entered the drawing-room, 
two young girls were present, whom Mr. 
Abraham introduced as his granddaughters 
Rebekah and Ruth. From the face of the 
former, who seemed to be about a year the 
senior of the other, the artist found it al- 
most impossible to withdraw his eyes, it 
was a countenance so radiant in beauty. 
Masses of rich chestnut-brown hair, gather- 
ed together with a ribbon, fell in thick loose 
curls behind. Her eyes were like stars, so 
bright and sparkling that it was difficult to 
define their color. Her complexion was ex- 
quisitely fair, with a peachy bloom on the 
rounded cheeks, and dimples peeped out 
about the corners of the beautifully shaped 
little mouth. Her figure was the very per- 
sonification of grace, slender, yet with more 
fullness than usual at her age. 

Gazing on the beautiful vision, Morrison 
took hardly any notice of the other young 
girl, who was small and quiet, with a settled 
gravity of expression. Beside her compan- 
ion she looked quite unimportant, and no 
one would have thought of noticing her 
while Rebekah was by. 

Yet it was to Ruth that the old man 
talked, although she seemed timid and al- 
most afraid of him, and replied only in 
monosyllables, while Rebekah did her best 
to please him with winning ways, meeting 
in return either silence or a frown at her 
sallies. It was evident to Morrison that, 
whatever was the cause, Ruth was her 
grandfather’s favorite, while he seemed ac- 
tually to dislike the beautiful and engaging 
Rebekah. 

The artist and Rebekah soon became very 
good friends. She would frequently come 
into the picture-gallery while he painted, 
and stand by watching him. She seemed to 
feel very much the loneliness of her life, 
and often complained to him of it; for Mr. 
Abraham, despite his great wealth and the 
splendor of his abode, scarcely ever saw any 
company, and had made no friends among 
the families in the neighborhood. 

‘*T would give anything to get away from 
this place,” Rebekah said one day. “I do 
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not feel as if it were my home. Even you, 
a stranger, must see that my grandfather 
only tolerates my presence, and that he be- 
stows all his favor on my cousin Ruth.”’ 

“TI certainly could not help observing it, 
and wondering at the way that he treats 
your cousin,”’ returned Morrison. 

“Yes; and and I will tell you the reason 
of the difference. Ruth is the child of his 
son who married according to his wishes, 
but I am the child of his daughter who, 
against the consent of her family, wedded a 
Christian gentleman, and became a Chris- 
tian herself. So you see that I am only half 
a Jewess—and that is why he hates me. I 
know well, although I try to please him, 
that he will leave all his wealth to Ruth, 
and that I shall be penniless after his death, 
and obliged to earn my bread.” 

Morrison was silent. He had ceased to 
paint, and now sat wrapt in deep thought. 

In a few minutes he looked up, and, fix- 
ing his eyes intently on Rebekah’s fair face, 
murmured :— 

* But the child had a rich dark complex- 
ion. Yet such a change might take place if 
she were brought up much indoors.”” Then 
aloud: ‘“‘ Were you accustomed in your 
childhood to lead a free country life ?”’ 

“‘ No,” answered the girl; ‘‘I lived in the 
city, and saw little-of the country until I 
came here.” 

“May I asked what was your father’s 
name ? For you were introduced to me as 
Miss Abraham, and this at first led me to 
suppose that you and Ruth were sisters.” 

‘‘ My grandfather wishes me to go by his 
name; he has strictly charged me never to 
mention my father’s name to any one. It 
was, in fact, only by a chance that I ever 
came to know it. But I will tell it to you. 
My father’s name was Mervale.”’ 

The artist started to his feet, exclaiming 
in a tone of deep emotion:— 

“ Baby Rose—found at last! ”’ 

Rebekah gazed at him in surprise. 

“Does the name of Baby Rose call up no 
recollection in your mind?” he asked. 

“None,” she replied. 

‘¢ And have you no remembrance of the 
adoring love of a father, and of a sweet face 
with soft brown eyes that used to bend over 
you, and of tender hands that used to 
fondle and caress you?” 

“No; as far back as I can remember I 
lived with a relative who was cold and hard 
to me, though not actually unkind, At first 


I had no companion, but then my cousin 
Ruth came, and we were brought up 
together. After the death of the relative 
we were with, we came to live with our 
grandfather.” 

But, notwithstanding this want of recol- 
lection, there could not remain a doubt in 
Morrison’s mind that in Rebekah he had in- 
deed discovered Baby Rose; and he thought 
with rapture of how Jessie would receive 
the joyous news that he had found her at 
last, and what happiness might not even 
yet be in store for them. He unfolded to 
Rebekah the story of the long missing child. 
She listened eagerly, and, as soon as he had 
finished, exclaimed: — 

“Then let my grandfather leave his 
wealth to Ruth, if he chooses! My father is 
rich too—is he not ?—and I shall not be left 
penniless and have to work, but shall enjoy 
myself, and have everything that I wish for. 
No more frowns and weary grandeur! ”’ 

Morrison was silent, with a feeling of dis- 
appointment that her first thought should be 
of the worldly advantages that would accrue 
to her, and not of the love, for its own sake, 
to which she was about to be restored. But 
he reflected that, after all, it was but natural 
she should think thus, having learned from 
her grandfather to regard wealth as the 
most valuable thing in life. He began to 
arrange with her as to the best way in which 
her departure could be managed. She must 
leave secretly, as her grandfather would 
certainly oppose her going. When restored 
to her proper home, he would demand from 
Mr. Abraham an explanation of how he had 
got possession of her, on which subject he 
could now form no idea. He told Rebekah 
that it would be well for her to prepare to 
leave quickly. 

‘* You say that when I was lost in the 
wood I had on a valuable diamond neck- 
lace ?”? she said. ‘I should like to take it 
with me. I once saw my grandfather exam- 
ining such a necklace as you describe, and it 
was—oh, so magnificent! I must have it!” 

“* But how will you get it?’’ asked Mor- 
rison. 

‘“*T know,” she answered. ‘“ There is a 
room in this house which is called the room 
of gold, because it is there that my grand- 
father keeps all his treasures, and his money 
stored in great coffers. Ruth alone has 
access to the place where the key of this 
room is kept. I will confide in her, and beg 
her to steal the key this evening while my 
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grandfather is asleep after dinner, and she 
will conduct you thither, when you can select 
the necklace and bring it to me.” 

Morrison hesitated; but he knew that it 
was only just that Rebekah should have the 
necklace, it having been in her mother’s 
family for many generations; it would, too, 
be an indisputable proof of Rebekah’s iden- 
tity with Baby Rose. Still he disliked the 
idea of thus secretly entering the place where 
the Jew kept all his most precious things. 
Rebekah, however, urged him; and at length, 
reluctantly, he agreed to do as she said. 

That evening, as the artist was sitting 
alone, thinking over the strange discovery 
of the day,a small, slight figure softly entered 
the room. It was Ruth Abraham. She 
held a key in her hand. 

‘Rebekah has told me all,” she said. 
“‘ My grandfather is asleep now; and, if you 
come with me, I will bring you to the room 
of gold.” 

Morrison rose and silently followed her. 

Passing through a door which he had not 
observed before, they descended a steep 
flight of stairs, then went along several 
winding passages, at the end of which was 
another door. This Ruth unlocked, and 
they stood in a spacious chamber. 
_ The lamp that Ruth carried dimly lighted 
the place, but it served to show walls covered 
with rich tapestry, a floor inlaid with rare 
mosaics, and glass cases from whicb the 
gleam of gold and jewels shone forth. On 
every side, as the artist looked around, gold 
and precious stones and beautiful and val- 
uable things of every description met and 
dazzled his gaze. Opposite one of the most 
brilliant of the glass cases a crimson velvet 
couch was drawn up, as if the Jew had 
lately been feasting his sight upon the splen- 
dor he had gathered about him. 

Truly it had not been misnamed the ‘‘ room 
of gold.”” Morrison stood bewildered in the 
midst, feeling as if he had been suddenly 
transported to the subterranean palace of 
some genii. But Ruth recalled him to the 
errand that had brought him thither. Swiftly 
approaching one of the glass cases, she 
opened it, saying: — 

“See now if what you seek be here, and 
quickly, lest my grandfather should awake 
and come hither.” 

Morrison proceeded to search, but, though 
diamonds in abundance met his gaze, the 
necklace he sought did not appear to be 
there. Suddenly a low, startled cry from 


BABY ROSE. 


Ruth, who stood behind, caused him to turn 
round quickly. In her hand she held a 
casket, from which she had withdrawn a 
diamond necklace—the identical necklace, 
he instantly perceived. 

**T know it, I know it!” she exclaimed 
in strange agitation. ‘ It awakens recollec- 
tions in my mind which have lain there 
vague and dream-like for years, which I 
have fancied might be memories of some 
former happy state in which I had existed 
before I was born into the world! Faces 
once familiar appear to look forth from these 
jewels, and I seem to hear voices calling me 
by a name that I haven’t heard—oh, for so 
long, but that I have often tried to remem- 
ber! It comes to me now, the name of 
Baby Rose, and other names—Jessie! Surely 
I once wore this necklace? I remember 
running through a wood with it round my 
neck, and seeing it sparkle in the sun; this 
very wood, too, it was! I used to wonder 
why it struck me with such a haunting feel- 
ing of familiarity—and the hill, and other 
spots—as if I had not seen them for the first 
time when I came to live here with my 
grandfather! Mr. Morrison, tell me what it 
means? Why does this necklace rouse up 
all these recollections ? ”’ 

“Tt means that you, and not Rebekah, 
are the long missing child,” exclaimed Mor- 
rison. ‘‘There has been some mistake 
which we shall soon fathom. But I see the 
resemblance now; and, if I had noticed you 
more before, I could not have failed to dis- 
cover it.’”? As he spoke he put the necklace 
round her neck, and, bending down, kissed 
her forehead. 

Rebekah, who was very anxious about the 
necklace, and feared that Mr. Abraham 
might awake and go to his treasure-room, 
had followed Morrison and Ruth, that she 
might warn them in case ofasurprise. The 
door was slightly ajar, and, in order to watch 
the success of the search, she peeped in. 
She heard Ruth’s sudden cry on beholding 
the necklace, and her following words, and 
perceived that her own hopes were at an 
end. From the first she had secretly 
doubted whether the artist was right in 
supposing that he had discovered the miss- 
ing child in her. But she had determined 
to take advantage of the mistake, if mistake 
it were. 

Anger and unreasonable jealousy of her 
cousin now filled her mind. She instantly 
resolved how to act; and, noiselessly speed- 
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ing back through the winding passages, 
with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes she 
ran into the presence of Mr. Abraham. 

Grandfather, wake she cried, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm and shaking it. 
‘There are robbers in the room of gold—Mr. 
po me and your favorite Ruth! She is 
stealing your jewels and money; and I have 
overheard them planning to elope together 
this night! 

‘*Tt is a falsehood you are telling me,” 
exclaimed the old man, “I do not believe 
it!’? But he had risen, and his face was 
pale, and his voice trembled as he spoke. 

‘¢ But only come, grandfather, and see for 
yourself whether it is true or not;’’ and, 
taking him by the arm, the girl half pulled 
him from the room. 

‘¢ Tf she is there, she shall suffer for it as 

much as if she had not a drop of my blood in 
her veins!” he said sternly. 
’ It was at the moment when they reached 
the door that Morrison, having put the 
necklace round Ruth’s neck, stooped to kiss 
her. 

“Rebekah,” whispered Mr. Abraham, 
** lock the door—the key is in it—and give 
the key to me.” 

Quickly and noiselessly the girl did as she 
was ordered. Her grandfather placed the 
key in his pocket and turned away. 

‘¢ She is safe now till I have her arrested,”’ 
he muttered. 


The court was crowded; for the case about 
to commence excited considerable interest. 
The young girl charged with the crime of 
stealing her grandfather’s jewels belonged to 
a Jewish family of known wealth and re- 
spectability. When she entered, many 
leaned forward to gaze at her. As she took 
her place in the dock, the brilliancy and sun- 
shine of the bright, spring morning, shining 
through a window opposite, beamed full 
upon her, bringing out a chestnut gleam. 
She raised her eyes—soft, dewdrop eyes— 
and fixed them upon the face of the magis- 
trate, who started violently, and half rose. 
At the same moment a scream was heard, 
and a woman rushed forward and clasped the 
prisonerinherarms. It was Jessie Mervale, 


who had recognized her sister; and the 
magistrate was no other than her father. 

The story of the artist, and the facts which 
Mr. Abraham was now compelled to relate, 
explained everything. A few years after 
Mr. Abraham’s daughter had married Mr, 
Mervale, the Jew, disguised as a peasant, 
had come to the place, and taken up his 
abode in the ruin inthe wood. It was only 
then that he heard of his daughter’s death; 
but, finding that she had left a child, he re- 
mained on the spot. When Baby Rose, in 
her pursuit of the butterfly, ran in among 
the bushes, she fell into a vault that was 
beneath the ruin round which these bushes 
clustered. On the same evening, when the 
Jew entered the place, he was surprised to 
see a child lying there, with a diamond neck- 
lace round her neck. On stooping down, he 
instantly recognized the necklace as having 
been his daughter’s, and knew that this must 
be her child. 

To revenge himself on Mr. Mervale, whom 
he bitterly hated, and looked upon as having 
stolen his daughter, and that the child might 
be brought up in the Jewish faith, he de- 
termined to keep possession of her. He sent 
her away to the relative who had charge of 
his son’s child, and for many years never 
saw either of the children. When, after the 
death of this person, Mr. Abraham came to 
take them to his home, by a mistake of the 
woman who had been in attendance on the 
deceased relative, Rebekah was pointed out 
to him as his daughter’s child; but on refer- 
ence to some papers, it was now clearly 
proved that Ruth was in reality Miss Mer- 
vale. 

Ruth—or rather Rose Mervale—returned 
with her father and sister to their home. 
Soon afterwards, Jessie, completely restored 
to her reason by the happy recovery of her 


darling, rewarded the constancy of Morrison . 


by becoming his wife. : 

Rebekah gained nothing by her treachery; 
for Mr. Abraham, completely disgusted with 
the part she had acted, discarded her. When 


he died, about a year after, his great wealth 
was left to neither of his granddaughters, 
but went to enrich some Jewish institu- 
tion. 
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+ ASSURE you,” said Mrs. Hayden, 

warming at the name Osceola, 
“that none of you Northern people know 
the Indians. They have their great men 
and their small men, as we have ours; but 
as a race, they possess a high sense of 
honor and of gratitude. During the Semi- 
nole war we lived in Florida, where my father 
owned a plantation, but so far removed from 
the Indian territory that no great danger of 
attack was apprehended. There occurred, 
when I was about eighteen, a temporary 
suspension of hostilities. The red men 
were nearly starved out, and their leaders 
had a ‘ talk’ with the United States officials, 
resulting, however, only in the resumption 
of arms. 

‘One day during this incidental calm, my 
father went from home on a visit to a 
Spaniard named Romera, who occupied a 
plantation at the distance of twenty miles, 
and nearer the scene of war than ours. It 
was a business call, my father having learned 
that Romera wished to dispose of his estate. 
Soon after his departure my mother was 
taken ill, and so violent was the attack that 
our favorite house-servant, a good, motherly 
old negress, found her skill in medicine at 
fault, and I became exceedingly alarmed. 
The only physician of whom we had any 
knowledge lived at a great distance, but I 
despatched a servant on a fleet horse to 
summon him. 

‘The negro had but just departed, when, 
looking towards a forest that skirted our 
plantation on one side, I observed a number 
of Indians emerge from it and approach the 
house. The state of truce existing had 
doubtless given them confidence to stray 
beyond the swampy tract where for years the 
red warriors had so heroically held their own. 
Our field hands were all at work where we 
could neither see them nor make them hear 
us, for those Florida plantations were very 
large, and there were about the house only my 
mother, the younger children and myself, 
together with three or four negro women. 

‘* Had not my mother been ill, we might 
have fled; but as it was, we had only to await 


the danger, with little hope from the pre- 


carious truce of which we had been informed. 
As the sombre-looking caravan neared, how- 


THE INUNDATION. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


ever, and the dusky figures occasionally half 
turned to address their companions or to gaze 
about them, I perceived that several of the 
band carried papooses slung upon their 
shoulders, and further observation convinced 
me that we had to deal only with women and 
children; yet as there were no less than 
fourteen of them, we were completely at 
their mercy in case their attitude should be 
hostile; and much as Aunt Rosa, the negro 
nurse, loved my mother, she was not equal 
to the ordeal of confronting the new-comers, 
not only herself but her sable companions 
vanishing like dark veins of mist when the 
shrill-voiced Indians halted at the door. 

‘¢T met the intruders with the best grace I 
could assume. They looked excessively 
weary, and all of them had an emaciated ap- 
pearance. The poor little children that 
they led by the hand were piteous in the ex- 
treme, and even the papooses seemed to 
share the general misery. The squaws could 
not speak a word of English, but by signs 
they told me that they wanted food. Poor 
creatures! I knew it well; and the moment 
that their condition became apparent my 
terror left me. It happened that we had a 
large quantity of food already cooked; this 
I gave them; and my father having the day 
previous killed a deer, I made signs to my 
guests that it was at their disposal. Sever- 
al of our cows were near the house, and now 
calling loudly to Aunt Rosa and the other 
servants, I succeeded in drawing them from 
their various hiding-places, and ordered 
them to obtain enough new milk to satisfy 
the entire band. 

‘¢ With what avidity the starved children 
drank! and I could see that the stoical 
squaws relaxed their hard, pinched features, 
as, turning their eyes from their little ones, 
they fixed them upon myself. Whatacircle 
it was! Seated beneath the great trees in 
our dooryard were nine women and children, 
besides the papooses at the back. Their 
long hair reached away to the grass, and un- 
der the low foreheads the black eyes 
twinkled and glittered. The little papooses 
were the color of new pennies, and I well 
remember how they would wink as the sun- 
rays fell across their faces through the in- 
terstices of the foliage. 
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Meantime our field hands, twenty in 
number, probably warned by the female 
negroes, returned to their collection of cabins 
and began to gather about us. The scale of 
strength was now turned, and it became 
evident that the Indians looked with some 
apprehension upon my acquisition of a force 
so much superior to their own. I, however, 
took pains to set them at ease. All the 
while my mother had been greatly suffering, 
and my attentions had been divided between 
her and our famishing visitors. At length, 
while I was within doors, one of the latter 
entered. She made signs indicative of pro- 
found gratitude, and gave me to understand, 
also, that she was poor, very, very poor. 
Then taking from beneath her blanket a 
powder-horn, and glancing over her shoul- 
der as if afraid that her companions should 


_ witnesss the act, she presented it tome. It 


was full of powder. Of course I could value 
such a present but little for its intrinsic 
worth, yet for this very reason the simplicity 
of the forest child in offering it moved me to 
tears. It was all that she had to give. 
Wife, no doubt, of a Seminole brave, she 
had taken the powder from his lodge. It 
came between her little ones and starvation. 
But the marvelous value attached to the 
article by her martial race, made her tremble 
for the consequence should her blanketed 
husband know of the deed. All this I saw 
at a glance, and returning the gift, signified 
to her that the Seminole hunters might need 
it for the chase. 

** Perceiving that my mother was ill, she 
now approached the bedside and looked 
earnestly upon the patient, felt the fevered 
pulse and laid her hand on the burning fore- 
head. Then gliding from the door and 
speaking a few words to her companions, 
she disappeared in the forest. The others 
now, one by one entered the room, and 
never was I more impressed with the severe 
simplicity of nature than when those dusky 
shapes came each noiselessly to look upon 
my sick mother. Their blankets, descending 
to the floor, their moccasins of deer-skin, 
their coal-black, untrained hair, and their 
impassive but wild faces, were all eloquent 
of the wilderness. There was a spirit in the 
scene that spoke of the old oaks, and the 
mosses, and the black dismal pools. 

‘* Presently she who had gone to the forest 
returned with various herbs, and placing 
them in my hands, signified that I should 
steep them for my mother. I immediately 
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did so, and upon administering the liquid, 
the result was surprising. My mother 
almost instantly expressed a sénse of relief, 
and in half an hour she had nearly recovered. 
The young squaw by signs directed me as to 
the future use of the herbs, and then, 
laden with provisions, the dark train 
moved away to the woodland. 

“My father, upon returning, informed us 
that he had purchased Romera’s plantation, 
which, however, would not be vacated by its 
present occupant for a considerable time. 
Romera, he said, had a day or two previous 
driven away some Indian women and chil- 
dren, and in relating the circumstance, 
boasted, ruffian-like, that, as they had been 
somewhat tardy in quitting the plantation, 
he had hastened their departure by sending 
after them a rifle ball. From a conversation 
between two of the field hands father had 
learned that a little Indian girl was wounded 
by the shot. 

‘* The barbarous villain! I could imagine 
the poor mother conveying her dying little 
one into the forest. Would not the stern 
men of the eagle quills avenge the deed? 
True the war-path was far away, but might it 
not be traced nearer? True there existed 
an armistice, but could it shield the base- 
hearted Spaniard who had already broken it? 

“* Tt was not long ere hostilities were re- 
sumed, and many a stirring tale was brought 
to our ears of Osceola and his warriors. The 
United States troops, however, constantly 
between ourselves and the various scenes of 
strife, seemed to offer effectual protection. 
At the end of three months my father, my 
mother and myself visited the Romera plan- 
tation, from which the former owner was 
now about removing. Remembering the 
poor little child, I looked with disgust upon 
the unfeeling white man while he talked of 
having slaughtered Seminoles upon various 
occasions as if they had been only wild beasts. 
Poor little Indian girl! What of the hapless 
mother? What of the tall brave who some- 
where trod the war-path with his rifle and 
belted hatchet ? 

‘* While we remained at the plantation, 
there came thither some half-dozen United 
States soldiers, who informed us that their 
detachment had been routed in a desperate 
battle with Osceola, and that they were the 
only survivors. Three times had they broken 
the Indian array, but the voice of the great 
chief, which they could hear above all the 
clamor, had inspired his warriors with heroic 


a 


, 


courage, and thrice they had rallied to the 
charge. A hundred soldiers had fallen be- 
fore their hatchets; a provision train was 
captured, and Osceola’s men were no longer 
famishing. 

“The intelligence awakened serious ap- 
prehensions. Other detachments of troops 
were not very far away, yet for the moment 
the barrier between ourselves and the enemy 
was removed, and I could not help feeling 
glad that we were not to live on the Romera 
plantation, but only to let it. 

‘* Toward night there commenced falling 
one of the most remarkable rains ever expe- 
rienced in Florida. It was a flood pouring 
from cloud to earth like an ocean. My young 
brothers and sister, four in number, under 
the care of the faithful negro servants, were 
at home, and on their account we were 
anxious to return that evening; but the 
pouring torrent forbade. The rivers in our 
neighborhood were already greatly swelled by 
rains which had fallen further up the 
country, and it would require but little in ad- 
dition to cause an overflow of the banks. 
Hence, while the rain roared upon the roof, 
and the thunder crashed with terrific rever- 
berations, our thoughts wandered to our dear 
ones. They were from six to twelve years 


_ old, and having never witnessed anything 


approaching to the uproar of this tempest, 
would undoubtedly feel much alarm. 

‘* At daybreak the storm abated, and soon 
after, mounting our horse3, my mother and 
myself, like most southern ladies being ex- 
pert horsewomen, we set out for home. The 
way was intolerably bad, and often we 
turned aside to avoid roaring torrents or im- 
passable gullies. 1t was on one of these oc- 
casions, and just while we were sheltered by 
a clump of trees, that my father, rising in his 
stirrups, uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
Its cause was soon apparent; for, dashing, 
plashing and springing past us at a furlong’s 
distance, three horsemen shot into view. 
Two of them wore the blue coats of United 
States soldiers, while the third, dressed as a 
civilian, road the favorite cream-colored 
horse of Senor Romera, and was doubtless 
the Spaniard himself. Behind rose horrid 
yells, and following fast came twenty 
mounted Seminoles. We saw it all—they 
had attacked the plantation, had killed four 
of the soldiers, and were now pursuing 
the remaining two and Romera. The 
Spaniard had neither wife nor child; I was 
glad of that. 
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‘** They were soon out of sight, and the cow- 
ardly Spaniard, careful of no one’s safety 
but his own, was evidently making for our 
plantation, hoping among the confusion of 
negroes and whites to escape. So great was 
father’s anxiety that he spurred forward, 
resolving if the children should be in peril 
to die with them; and mother and myself—he 
could not keep us back—dashed after him. 
But, upon mounting higher land, we saw 
the plantation wholly submerged. The two 
soldiers and Romera had turned aside from it 
across an arm of the flood, and the hindmost 
of the Indians were just disappearing. Our 
house was in ruins, and we could see the 
children clinging to the wreck, with faithful 
Aunt Rose in their midst. Our own position 
was upon a peninsula of rising ground, with 
the river rushing past upon one side, and in 
front a wide torrent almost equal to another 
river making off at a right angle. Beyond: 
the river and above our standpoint was the 
wreck of the plantation. Upon setting out 
on our journey we had crossed in a boat, the 
negroes guiding over the horses which swam 
the stream. But now we doubted if the 
animals could swim against so strong a 
current. It was necessary at first to cross 
the wide inflowing arm, to arrive opposite 
the house before venturing upon the main 
stream. 

‘* Bidding us remain where we were, - 
father plunged his horse into the water, and 
with much diffculty reached a spot opposite 
the children. But the wide river was now be- 
fore him; and just at this moment we saw 
Aunt Rosa, while attempting to assist a fel- 
low-servant, fall off her frail support, and 
together with her unfortunate companion 
disappear beneath the current. The chil- 
dren were alone in the waste of waters. 
This was more than mother could bear with- 
out an effort to reach them. We were al- 
most frantic, and urged our horses forward, 
they became unmanageable at the very out- 
set, rearing and snorting as their hoofs 
sank in the miry earth, and mother was 
thrown into the torrent. In attempting to 
grasp her I lost my balance, and both horses 
struggled riderless to the shore, thence gal- 
loping to a distance. We were not yet be- 
yond our depth, and succeeded in regaining 
the bank. 

‘¢ We now saw father swimming his horse 
across the stream above, and we saw, too, 
that the wreck to which the children clung 
was in motion. It had broken asunder, and 
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my sister Mabel, six years old, was separated 
from the others, with only our favorite 
house-dog, Cleopatra and two little puppies 
forcompany. The dog manifested asense of 
the dismal situation. Father was making 
directly towards Mabel, but managing his 
horse with some difficulty, as the side current 
rendered his course uncertain, when sudden- 
ly we saw the animal struggle violently, as 
if in contact with some floating mass be- 
neath the surface. Father was using his 
arms vigorously to clear himself from some- 
thing in his way, which we soon perceived 
was a huge drift tree; but in spite of all his 
endeavors, the horse went from under him 
and he remained clinging tothe branches. 1 
cannot recall that moment without some- 
thing of the agony I then felt. Oh, it was 
dreadful! Father utterly powerless, and our 
dear little treasures drifting to sure destruc- 
tion. I had almost lost the sense of my 
position, it seemed so like an awful dream, 
when mother cried out:— 

‘*¢ There are the Indians! there are the 
Indians! Oh, it is worse and worse! They 
will kill my little ones if they can reach 
them!’ 

‘The Seminoles were on the same side of 
the river with ourselves, but considerably 
above us; and now we saw them streaming 
down to the bank, the water that overflowed 
the flat land being splashed and thrown in 
spray by their spirited horses. Then wading 
more slowly the animals reached the deep 
stream, and stretched their limbs in strong 
and labored swimming. They were heading 
right for father and our darlings, having 
divided in two parties. In a state of feeling 
that I cannot describe, we waited the result. 
Would their fierce hatchets descend upon 
those beloved heads? Why did they not 
sound the war-whoop ? 

‘¢ Nearer and nearer they approached the 
forlorn sufferers, and at last a number of 
them surrounded my father. I then observed 
for the first time that they had a led horse, 
while the Indian who had before ridden him 
remained on the bank. This horse I saw 
my father mount. Almost at the same 
moment the other party reached the children. 
aud now bearing them in their arms they 
approached the spot where we stood, return- 
ing to the same side of the river, as it offered 
the safest landing-place. All our sweet 
little flock were prisoners, but it was some- 
thing that they were rescued from immediate 
death, and there was at least a chance for 


hope. With all the courage we could sum- 
mon we prepared to meet the terrible red- 
men, and with them depart for the Seminole 
country. 

**No sooner had they reached firm land 
than both mother and myself, disregarding 
the presence of the grim warriors, rushed 
forward and clasped the children to our 
hearts. In the meantime others of the 
Seminoles joined us, and with them. as pris- 
oners were the two United States soldiers. 
Looking up from the dear little children, we 
saw about us a circle of warriors, in whose 
stoical faces I in vain tried to read our doom. 
Not a word had they spoken to interrupt the 
holiness of the meeting between ourselves 
and the children; but now an Indian of a 
tall and finely moulded figure advancing to 
my father addressed him. As he did so, I 
shuddered to see in his belt a scalp with 
black hair of a peculiarly crisp appearance, 
and such I knew was the hair of Romera. 

*¢¢ Osceola is a great Seminole chief,’ he 
said, ‘and the white brave has heard of his 
deeds. Osceola stands before the white 
brave. Three moons since the Seminoles 
talked with their enemies. There was no 


war. Osceola was far away, and his women - 


and children bad no food. They visited a 
white man’s lodge, and he shot the little 
child of Osceola. But his rifle is silent; his 
scalp is in Osceola’s belt. The Great Spirit 
is good; the little child did not die. Osceola’s 


people came to your squaw and your daugh- 


ter, and returned to their lodges with food. 
The Seminole cannot forget; to-day he- has 
remembered, and the white brave’s people 
are safe. It is well.’ 

‘* Never before nor since have I been so 
happy, sograteful. I flung myself at the feet 
of the great chief and prayed Heaven to 
bless him. But Osceola said the Great Spirit 
knew—the daughter of the pale-face need 
not tell him. 

Then father petitioned the chief for the 
lives of the two soldiers, and upon their 
solemn promise that they would not again 
invade the Indian country, they were liber- 
ated. The government, of course, would not, 
under the circumstances, compel them to 
break their parole. 

‘“‘The grateful chief conducted us to a 
place of safety from the inundation, and 
then bade us farewell. Father repaired the 
plantation to the best of his ability, but soon 
after sold both that and the one which he 
had lately purchased.” 
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FINDING NEW BIRDS. 


HENRY WHITELEY, a well 

known field naturalist has just re- 

turned from an expedition into the interior 

of British Guiana, in search of new and rare 

specimens of ornithology; and a St. James 
Gazette correspondent says :— 

Any one acquainted with Mr. Whiteley’s 
researches, his travels in Japan, the hard- 
ships and dangers of his twelve years’ explo- 
rations in Peru, and more recently his ex- 
peditions into the district of Roraima, 
would expect to find him in physical ap- 
pearance somewhat in harmony with the 
life he has led during the past twenty-five 
years. In point of fact, the elderly appear- 
ance, the thin, almost delicate physique, 
and the quiet manner of this veteran natur- 
alist make it almost impossible to imagine 
him leaving for long periods the haunts of 
civilization, and roaming alone among the 
Indian tribes of South America. 

Mr. Whiteley’s “last venture into the 
tropics’? was made ipto a district entirely 
new tohim. Some time ago, when he was 
in British Guiana, he went up the river 
Mazaruni and explored the regions of Ro- 
raima. He then discovered thirty-five spe- 
cies of birds that were never before known 
to exist, and four new species of humming 
birds, besides a great collection of butterflies. 
The traveler left Bartica grove in Nov. 1886, 
and ina boat made for the river Siparuni, a 
branch of the Essequibo. He had with him 
a Calcutta coolie who had prayed hard to be 
allowed to accompany him into the bush. 
There was not a solitary Indian on the 
Siparuni upon arriving there, so that it was 
necessary to engage boat hands to go up a 
tributary river, the Takutu. Here Mr. 
Whiteley found a few Indians, and decided 
to pitch bis tent. 

And now the first trouble of the expedi- 
tion began. Mr. Whiteley’s method is to 
engage Indians in making his collection. 
They are quite as skillful in the woods as 
the more romantic novelists make them out 
to be. They can kill the tiniest birds with 
a blowpipe and a small dart made of pointed 
reed, and they are wonderful adepts with 
the gun. These Indians are sent out in the 
morning, and they bring back the birds at 
night. Of course, Mr. Whiteley himself col- 
lects and shoots, but the great difficulty an 
Englishman has in these forests is to find the 
bird, and get at it after it is shot. Since 


last he had been in the interior, in 1884, 
some kind-hearted adventurer had told the 
Indians that Mr. Whiteley received $100 for 
every bird he shot. Now, although a new 
species of humming bird might be worth 
$100, these Indians were only bringing in 
specimens of birds already known. But 
they had got this $100 notion into their 
heads, and as soon as the house was up they 
left its owner, every man of them. How- 
ever, he managed to get in this district 
some birds that he had never known before. 
It was, however, alow, damp place. Swampy 
marshes lay all round it. Sometimes, when 
the river rose, it was impossible to travel 
half a mile without having to wade more 
than once through water reaching up to the 
waist; and after spending some time here 
Mr. Whiteley’s health broke down, and he 
made preparations for moving on to higher 
ground. He now managed to come across 
some Indians, and sent for more to Quonga. 
When they turned up, all the boxes were 
packed, and the party traveled to Quonga, 
leaving the coolie behind with an Indian to 
look after him. He now succeeded in employ- 
ing Indians to help him, and managed pretty 
well. And here he stayed, enjoying indif- 
ferent health, until the Christmas of 1887 
was approaching. It was a wretched little 
hut where the traveler was staying, so he 
made up his mind to spend Christmas at Ta- 
kutu. His house there would have been 
pretty comfortable if the coolie had been 
somewhere else. There was reason to be- 
lieve that this unpleasant individual was a 
leper, though he vigorously denied it. But 
Mr. Whiteley had a few novels at this house 
—he never takes scientific works for reading 
in the bush—and some creature comforts 
that could not be obtained at Quonga; so he 
spent the Christmas there. As to food, 
when he goes into the interior Mr. Whiteley 
always takes a stock of rice and preserved 
meats with him, but these he keeps for a 
time of necessity. Meantime, he barters 
with the Indians, giving them powder, shot, 
knives, and so forth, and takes in exchange 
their cassava bread and fish. But he has 
once or twice found himself in sore straits 
for food. When he was on Roraima he 
had an experience which is probably unique 
in this respect. He was reduced to live for 
a short time on the tiny bodies of humming 
birds, and others almost as small. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


CHANGING BABIES. 


SPLENDID October day it was. The 
flowers in the park made believe that 
it was midsummer—that they hadn’t a dream 
of any such person as Jack Frost, though 
only the night before he had threatened to 
take their lives, and they must have known, 
poor things! that their end was near. But 
they fluttered their silken petals in the sun- 
shine so gayly and carelessly, and the foun- 
tains sang, and the bright-tinted leaves on 
the trees (what the wind had not carried 
away by armfuls) danced and whispered as 
they did when they were young. 

**It seems as if summer had come back 
again,” said Letty, leaning over the balcony 
to look down the sunny street. 

Baby was playing in his cradle close beside 
the window, and he said he thought so, too, 
in his queer, baby language, whereupon he 
began to make it known in good earnest 
that he wanted to go out of doors. You 
would not have understood what he meant 
unless you were well acquainted with the 
way they talk in Babyland. There isn’t a 
word in it like English, you know; but Letty 
understood it very well. 

‘* No, Baby,”’ said she, ‘* you can’t go out 
this morning, because Nora is helping 
mamma sew. Mamma is very busy, and 
can’t spare her.”’ 

But Baby had no idea of being put off in 
this way. He urged the matter very decid- 
edly, making sudden leaps toward the window, 
as if he intended to fly out of it, and pulling 
a corner of the gay worsted cradle-blanket 
over his little yellow head, as if he were 
already equipped to start. 

“Poor Baby!” said Letty, ‘‘it’s too bad 
you can’t go; but Letty will draw you inthe 
hall, and how nice that will be!” 

‘** No, no,” screamed Baby, “it won’t be 
nice at all. I will go out of doors.”” And 
he brought his little pink fist down with a 
will, I assure you, and his eyes flashed 
through the tears like two great, bright stars. 

*O mamma,” said Letty, running up to 
her mother, who came into the room just, 
then, “‘ Baby is dying to go out of doors.” 

‘“* Dear me,” said she, ‘I wish he could 


go out. It’s a beautiful day, and the air 
would do him good; but there’s nobody to 
take him. I’ve so much sewing to do that I 
can’t spare Nora a moment, so of course she 
can’t go. Find something. to amuse him, 
Letty, and he’ll forget all about it in a little 
while.” 

But no, Baby wouldn’t forget it. He 
screamed until he was purple in the face, 
though all Letty’s toys were placed at his 
disposal, and he was danced about the room 
to the most fascinating melodies of Mother 
Goose. 

‘*Let me take him out, mamma,’’ said 
Letty, at last, very timidly; for she knew 
very well that she was not considered by the 
household to be a very trustworthy person, 
though there was no reason for it, only once, 
a long time ago, when she was allowed to 
draw Baby up and down the sidewalk in 
front of the house, in the excitement which 
attended the appearance of a gay circus pro- 
cession with music and prancing horses, she 
forgot all about her charge, and left him at 
the corner of the street. Of course Baby 
screamed lustily when he found himself: 
deserted, and no one can tell what might 
have happened to him if a gentleman who 
was a friend of the family, passing that way, 
had not recognized him and taken him home; 
for Letty didn’t think of him again for the 
afternoon. Since then until now, Letty had 
never ventured to ask if she might take 
Baby out. 

‘““If dared to trust you with him, you 
might,”’ said her mamma. 

“But I'll be very careful, and think of 
him all the time, mamma,” said Letty, 
eagerly. ‘ Belle Hunt isn’t any older than 
I am, and she takes her little brother out 
every day.” 

‘¢ Belle Hunt isn’t such a little flyaway as 
you are. What if a circus procession should 
make its appearance again ?”’ 

Letty looked very much ashamed. “I 
shouldn’t do as I did before,” said she. 
‘““Won’t you please let me take him, 
mamma ? ”’ 

Baby added his most deafening screams 
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to the appeal, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion mamma concluded that she might take 
him; and indeed she could hardly do other- 
wise and be left in the possession of her 
senses, for Baby’s screams were. shrill and 
sharp enough to make one insane, and there 
was no prospect of an end to them until he 
gained his point. Such a determined baby 
you never saw. 

As soon as he saw his cloak and cap his 
angry cries changed to laughter; and when 
once seated in his little carriage, he began 
to chatter in the sweetest and yet the most 
demure and earnest manner, as if he were 
asking everybody’s pardon for screaming 80 
loud, and thanking Letty for being so good 
as to aid him in coaxing his hard-hearted 
mamma to let him have a mouthful of fresh 
air, at any rate. 

“Don’t go any further than the park,” 
said mamma, calling after Letty as she 
turned down the street, Baby crowing and 
clapping his hands in the carriage before 
her. 

The park was full of people, as it always 
was on such bright days, and so many babies 
were out! Merry babies and grave babies, 
chattering babies and silent babies, pretty, 
fat, dimpled babies and thin, homely, un- 
interesting ones; babies in carriages and 
babies in arms, all seeming to enjoy them- 
selves after their own fashion. Letty 
thought hers was the prettiest one of all, he 
was so rosy and had such bright eyes. He 
was very silent now, looking about him with 
broad, unwinking satisfaction, and peeping 
into the faces of the babies they met with 
an air of grave curiosity. 

Letty grew tired of drawing him about 
after awhile, and sat down to rest on a 
bench opposite the fountain; and by-and-by 
a little girl about her own age, who was 
drawing a baby in a carriage, also, came and 
sat down beside her. Letty did not know 
her, and they looked shyly at each other at 
first; then they smiled, and at last they 
spoke. The two babies did just the same 
thing; at least they spoke to each other in 
their own language, and after awhile seemed 
to take great delight in each other’s society. 

The new-comer was a little girl baby, with 
the roundest blue eyes imaginable, and a 
little puckered-up, red mouth. Baby seemed 
to admire herimmensely. He leaned out of 
the carriage and patted her face, compared 
her rosy little fists with his own, and kept 
up a continual soft, low chattering to her, 
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which she answered most sweetly. So they 
went on delightfully with their baby love- 
making for a long time, until at last the 
baby girl’s round eyes began to grow smaller, 
and she stuffed nearly the whole of her little 
pink hand into her mouth, and fell asleep. 

Baby looked at her for a few moments in 
astonishment, then his eyes began to grow 
smaller, too, and after a few moments of 
grave meditation, he nestled his rosy little 
cheek into the pillow, and followed her into 
dreamland. 

“Only see, they are both fast asleep! ’’ 
said Letty to the other little girl. 

‘** Yes,” said she, “‘ and we ought to cover 
their faces up, the flies trouble them so, 
poor little things! Isn’t it queer that they 
should have veils just alike, and their car- 
riage blankets should be just alike, too?” 

‘*1’'m so tired of sitting still, aren’t you ?’’ 
said restless little Letty. 

‘* Yes,” said the other little girl; ‘* but if 
we draw the babies about we shall wake 
them up.” 

T know that,” said Letty; but do you 
think it would do any hurt to leave them 
here by themselves, just a very little while ? 
We might walk round in the paths and 
keep within sight of them all the time, you 
know.” 

‘“¢ Well,” said her friend, “‘so we might, 
only we mustn’t go very far.” 

So they walked up and down the path a 
long time, chatting together very merrily, 
and never out of sight of their little charges, 
who were sleeping as sweetly as possible. 
But by-and-by who should come along but a 
man with a hand-organ and the most fasci- 
nating monkey that ever wasseen! He was 
surrounded by an admiring crowd, and Letty 
and her friend were eager enough to join 
them. The monkey had on a sort of mili- 
tary cap, with a wonderful upright plume in 
it, and a red jacket ornamented with gilt 
buttons, and such tricks ashe performed! I 
couldn’t begin to tell you one-half of them. 
Letty gave him a penny, and he took off his. 
hat to her in such a funny way that she was 
nearly convulsed with laughter; then he 
danced to the music of the hand-organ, 
turned somersaults, and then he made be- 
lieve he was making a speech, gesticulating 
like some crazy Fourth of July orator. Letty 
and her companion forgot the babies and 
everything else, in their delight at his ac- 
complishments; till all of a sudden the other 
little girl came to her senses, and was 80° 
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frightened that she grew pale at the first 
thought of her little sister. 
‘¢ Oh, the babies! just think of the babies! ”’ 


said she, to Letty. ‘‘ Who knows but some- 


thing has happened to them, and it is grow- 
ing quite dark! ”’ 

‘*Dear me!” said Letty, didn’t think 
it was so late; but the babies are all safe. I 
can see the carriages now, just as we left 
them. I suppose they’re sleeping still. 
Baby always has along nap in the afternoon. 
Mamma will be so worried, though; she’ll 
never let me take him out again.”’ 

“And my mamma will be dreadfully 
worried, too. I must hurry home as fast as 
ever I can,’”’ said her companion. 

The babies were both asleep, and they 
were both of them taken home speedily, I 
assure you. The twogirls parted at the gate 
of the park, going different ways. 

Letty was all out of breath when she got 
home, and she found her mamma standing 
on the steps, looking down the street with 
such an anxious face. 

*“* Why, Letty,” said she, ‘“‘ where have 
you been so long? Didn’t you know that I 
never like to have Baby kept out so late?” 

‘*-Yes,”’ faltered Letty, ashamed to tell of 
the hand-organ and the monkey, “ but noth- 
ing has happened to him; he’s asleep now.” 

‘‘ Dear little fellow! he didn’t have his 
usual nap this morning, and he’s making up 
for it now. We won’t take him out of his 
carriage now, but will let him sleep as long 
as he will,’’ said mamma. 

So the carriage was drawn into the hall, 
and Baby was left to finish his nap undis- 
turbed; and to Letty’s surprise and delight, 
nothing more was said about her having 
kept him out so late. 

‘¢ It does Baby good to take the air,” said 
her papa to mamma, at the tea-table. ‘‘ Letty 
says he has been asleep half the afternoon, 
and he is sleeping now as quietly as can be, 
and he’s usually such a nervous, restless 
baby, and has such short naps.” 

It was not very long, however, before a 
shrill cry echoed from the hall—Baby’s 
announcement that he was awake—and Nora 
hastened to take up the darling. 

An exclamation of mingled fear and aston- 
ishment from her sent all the family in 
breathless haste up-stairs. 

**O ma’am!”’ she exclaimed, to the poor 
frightened mother, ‘‘ whativer has Miss 
Letty been doin’ to the baby? His counte- 
nance has changed entirely, or else she’s 


been and swapped him off fora pindlin’ thin’, 
with the starin’est eyes I ever seen !”’ 

“‘Oh,” said Letty, white to the very lips, 
“it is the little girl baby! O mamma, we 
must have changed in the park! ” 

Both papa and mamma were dumb with 
fear, and bewildered at first, while the poor 
little girl in Nora’s arms frightened at the 
sight of so many strange faces, began to cry 
piteously. Then they made Letty tell her 
story; and as soon as she had finished it, 
papa seized his hat and hurried away down 
the street as fast as ever he could. Mamma 
walked up and down the room with nervous 
haste; Letty sobbed in a corner. 

An hour passed away—such an anxious, 
wretched hour! Letty could hear her own 
heart beating so loud and fast that she was 
frightened. Mamma still continued to pace 
the floor, now and then pausing at the win- 
dow to strain her eyes through the darkness, 
At last there was a sound of feet on the 
doorsteps, and she rushed frantically to the 
door, and there was Baby himself—her baby! 
She heard and recognized his merry voice in 
a long, broken string of high-keyed baby 
talk, before the door was opened, and she 
saw his blessed face nestled against papa’s 
shoulder. Then in came a strange lady and 
gentleman, at the sound of whose voices the 
little girl baby began to crow, and in another 
moment she was safely clasped in her 
mother’s arms, too. It was a time of re- 
joicing, you may be sure. How the two . 
babies talked, both trying to tell their ad- 
ventures in the same breath, and making 
such a noise that they almost deafened 
everybody! It seemed that papa had made 
his search in vain, and was returning home 
with an anxious heart to try and consider 
what he should do next, when he happened 
to meet a lady and gentleman wandering 
frantically about, first on one side of the 
street and then on the other, and drawing a 
baby carriage. Of course he thought in a 
moment, from the appearance of things, 
that the baby in that carriage might be his 
baby, and found on investigation that it 
was his baby, and that the gentleman and 
lady were as anxious to get rid of him as he 
was to find him. And oh, how delighted 
they were to learn that their own baby was all 
safe and unharmed, and they could have her 
in their arms in so short a time! 

Baby is a great boy, now, and can play in 
the park by himself; and never after that did 
Letty care to take him out in-his carriage. 
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ARCHIE DUNLAP’S NOAH’S ARK. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


NCE there was a little boy named Ar- 
chibald Dunlap; he had blue eyes, rosy 
cheeks and curly golden hair. At the time 
of my story he was just six years old. This 
little boy did not have any brothers and 
sisters, but he had a good papa and mam- 
ma who were very kind to him, and brought 
him a great many things to make him happy. 
He had so many toys that his mother had to 
give him two shelves in her china-closet to 
keep them on. He had a lot of picture 
books, too, such as ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Mel- 
odies,” ‘*‘ Old Dame Trot and her Wonder- 
ful Cat,” ‘* Goody Two-Shoes,” ‘“ The 
Three Bears,’ and a great many more be- 
sides. Archie, as he was always called, 
took great delight in his books, and knew 
them all by heart, he had heard them read to 
him so often; for every evening, when his 
father got home from the store, he would take 
off his boots and coat, put on a pretty 
dressing-gown and slippers, and then Archie 
would perch himself on his knee, while his 
father read aloud to him. Sometimes he 
would tell a story instead of reading, and 
Archie liked this much better. There were 
one or two stories which he was always 
ready to hear repeated, but usually he 
wanted new ones ‘“ that he had never heard 
before.” 

One Thursday afternoon Mrs. Dunlap was 
going out to do some shopping, and Archie 
could not accompany her, because he had 
a cold which kept him in the house; so he 
would have to stay alone, no one being in 
the house except Joanna the cook. 

‘‘ Mamma,” said he, as his mother stooped 
to kiss him just before she went out, “‘ will 
you buy me something at Mr. Wheelock’s ?”’ 

Mr. Wheelock kept an apothecary’s store, 
but in one corner he had a small lot of 
toys, and it was a favorite resort for Arehie, 
when he went “‘down town,” to stop in 
and examine the wonderful cats and dogs, 
whistles and trumpets, games and picture 
books to be found there. 

‘* Yes, my son; what would you like to 
have me buy for you?” replied his mother. 

‘* Oh, I think I should like a Noah’s Ark 
better than anything else,”’ said Archie. 


‘Perhaps I will bring you one,” said his 
mamma, “‘ if Mr. Wheelock has any.” 

“* One thing more I will ask before you go, 
mamma,” said Archie; will you stop at 
Mrs. Sargent’s, and ask Cephas to come 
over and play with me?” 

Mrs. Dunlap promised that she would do 
so, and Archie took his seat at the parlor 
window, to watch for his playfellow’s 
coming. 

** T know what I’ll do,” he said to himself. 

‘¢ Cephas likes to play jackstraws; I will get 
mine already for him.” 
_ So he went to the closet, and took from his 
shelf a round box, which he brought to the 
table and poured its contents out upon the 
cloth. There were sticks and hoes, rakes, 
shovels, ladders, and lots of things to make 
the game difficult to play. 

In a few minutes Archie spied Cephas 
coming down the street; he was running 
and skipping along, with a package in his 
hand. Archie wondered very much what 
it could be, all done up so nicely in white 
paper. Cephas soon come running in, say- 

*“*O Archie, I am going to stay all the af- 
ternoon with you! and I have brought my 
box of dominoes to play with you.” 

*“That’s good! And I’ve got my jack- 
straws already for a game, too. Which 
would you play first?” asked Archie. 

‘“*T guess jackstraws will be the best,” 
replied Cephas. 

Now Archie was very desirous of playing 
with the dominoes, for he did not have any, 
and they were new to him; but he remem- 
bered that Cephas was a visitor, and it 
would be very impolite to insist upon play- 
ing the dominoes, so he assented to playing 
jackstraws. Cephas began the game; he 
dropped the bundle of straws in a confused 
heap, and then, taking the little hooks, com- 
menced picking them up carefully. He had 
gathered quite a number, until at last, in 
trying to take up a ladder, he caused a rake 
to move at the same time. 

“ Ah, you joggled, Cephas!” exclaimed 
Archie, who had been watching the opera- 
tion very closely. : 
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It was now Archie’s turn, and he had a 
lucky throw, for some very difficult pieces 
were found lying separate from any others, 
and therefore easily taken. So the game 
went on, until all the sticks were taken up, 
and then commenced the counting up. 
Cephas was the victor. 

*“*Do you want to play again?” asked 
Archie. 

‘Yes. I think this is a splendid game,” 
replied his playmate. 

Archie gave a longing look at the box of 
dominoes, but again controlled his inclina- 
tion, and began a new game. This time he 
was the winner. 

*¢ Now let’s try the dominoes! ”’ exclaimed 
he. 
So the much-wished-for game was opened, 
and Cephas taught Archie how to play. 
This amused them for awhile; then they 
grew tired of it, and wanted to do something 
else. 
‘¢ Let’s play with my ninepins,”’ suggested 
Archie. 

** No; I don’t want to play that,” answered 
Cephas. 

‘‘Will you spin my humming-top ?”’ asked 
Archie. 

This was agreed to. The top was found, 
but the cord was not with it. 

‘+ Here—take this,’’ said Cephas, picking 
up the cord which had tied up his box of 
dominoes. 

It did very well, but the top would not 
spin good on the carpet. 

‘We want a bare floor to spin it on,” 
said Cephas. 

*¢ Tt would be better; but we can’t take up 
the carpet,’’ said Archie. 

“‘Can’t we go out in the kitchen? That 
would be a grand place to spin a top,’’ re- 
marked Cephas. 

“Tiptop,” said Archie; but I don’t be- 
lieve Joanna will let us spin it there.” 

‘*¢ Let’s try it, anyway.” 

They found Joanna busy, making pumpkin 
pies. She looked rather frowningly at the 
boys when they entered her domain, but 
said nothing, and therefore the top-spinning 
soon commenced. Archie had his first turn, 
and he made the top hum splendidly. Then 
Cephas tried it; but, unfortunately, just as 
the top was fairly spinning, Joanna started 
across the floor with a large pan of boiled 
pumpkin in her hands, and she trod upon 
the top, lost her balance, and over she went, 
upsetting the pumpkin all over Cephas, and 


breaking the dish in pieces. Her arm struck 
the hot stove, burning it badly. 

Here was trouble enough. Cephas began 
to scream, thinking he was almost killed. 
Archie was very much frightened, and 
Joanna was highly exasperated at the ac- 
cident, and turned the boys out of the 
kitchen. 

*“*Q dear! What shall I do?” cried Ce- 
phas, looking in dismay at his clothes, com- 
pletely daubed with the golden sauce. 

**T don’t know,” said Archie. ‘‘ I guess 
you’ll have to run home and get your mother 
to wipe it off. It’s too bad! I think that 
Joanna might have known better than to 
have done that.” 

“T don’t like to go through the streets 
looking so,” said Cephas. 

**Oh, you can run fast, and it won’t take 
you two minutes,” replied Archie. 

So Cephas started off as fast as he could 
scamper down the street. Everyone that 
he passed, stopped and looked round to see 
who that boy was, so bountifully decorated. 
When he came to a corner, he turned it so 
swiftly and abruptly that he went plump 
against a very fashionably dressed young 
man, who was taking a walk, hoping to at- 
tract attention, and be the ‘‘ observed of all 
observers.”” Now he was pretty sure that 
people would look at him, for Cephas had 
transferred a portion of the pumpkin to his 
new acquaintance, seriously impairing the 
beauty of the fashionable suit. To add to 


his distress, a party of young ladies, friends — 


of his, passed by, and looked with wondering 
eyes at his daubed clothes, and then at Ce- 
phas, who had recovered himself, and was 
again running towards home. 

In the meantime Archie returned to the 
parlor, feeling very sorry for the mishap in 
the kitchen, and wondering what his mother 
would say, when she returned, and saw her 
pumpkin pies spoiled. He wished that he 
had staid out of the kitchen, and contented 
himself with some different amusement; but 
it was no use to wish—the mischief was 
done, and the best he could do was to be 
sorry for it. He thought that he might do 
something for Joanna, because she burnt 
her arm so badly. He went to alittle box of 
his, where he kept a great many things that 
he wanted to save, and took from it a finger- 
ring with five blue stones in it. It was one 
that he had found when visiting the city. 
There was not much value in it, but he kept 
it a long time, and considered it quite a 
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prize. Now he thought he would give it to 
Joanna, to console her for the accident 
which had happened. He took it into the 
kitchen, and found Joanna dressing her 
burnt arm. She looked very cross when 
she saw Archie again, but her countenance 
changed for the brighter when he said: — 

“It was too bad Joanna, that we made 
you fall and hurt yourself. 1am real sorry, 
and I have brought my ring; you may have 
it for your own.” 

Archie tried to persuade Joanna to accept 
his peace-offering, but she would not, al- 
though it had the desired effect of making 
her good-natured and forgiving. A few 
moments after this, Archie was rejoiced to 
see his mother coming up the street, and he 
hastened to the front door to welcome her. 

“ Have you been a good boy, Archie?” 
was her first question. 

‘“*No, mother; I am afraid I have not 
been very good,”’ Archie replied. 

“What has been the matter—anything 
happened ?” asked his mother. 

‘¢ We were spinning my top in the kitchen, 
and it tripped Joanna up, so that she spilled 
all the pumpkin pie, and hurt her arm on the 
stove. I was real sorry, mamma, and hope 
you will forgive me,”’ said Archie. 

“T will certainly forgive you my son,” 


_ said Mrs. Dunlap, “for I know that you 


would not do such a thing intentionally. 
Where is Cephas ?”’ 

‘“‘ He went home, for he was covered with 
the pumpkin which Joanna spilled on him 
when she fell,”’ answered Archie. 

‘*T am very sorry that this happened, but 
I feel happy that you came forward so frank- 
ly and told me the whole story, without try- 
ing to conceal anything. You are a good 
boy, Archie, and mother loves you dearly. 
Here is your Noah’s Ark, Archie;’’ and 
Mrs. Dunlap handed him a package, neatly 
tied with a pink cord. 

It was carefully untied, and there came 
forth a beautiful ark, painted yellow, with 
blue windows, a red roof and a red boat. 
Archie was delighted; he danced around the 
room with joy, and then, opening the roof, 
he took out Noah and his wife, in a yellow 
suit, Shem and his wife ina blue one. Ham 
and his wife were dressed in red, while 
Japhet and his wife were arrayed in a garb 
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of green. Then came the animals. There 
were two elephants, two camels, two uni- 
corns, and so on, down to two little mice. 

‘**O mamma, they are splendid! I wish I 
could set them all up. May I have your 
card-table to put them on?” exclaimed the 
happy little fellow. 

Mrs. Dunlap opened the card-table, and 
rolled it into the middle of the room. Then 
Archie took his Noah’s Ark, and placed all 
the animals in procession, beginning with 
Noah, and gradually decreasing in size to: 
the end. It looked very pretty when it was 
done, and Archie called his mother to come 
and see it. Then he thought of Joanna, and 
he ran to the kitchen and asked her if she 
did not want to come and look at it; so Jo- 
anna wiped her hands, and came to see the 
sight. She thought it very grand indeed, 
and held up both her hands in wondering 
admiration. 

‘“*I wish Cephas had staid, and then he 
could have seen it,” said Archie. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I might go and ask him to come up now.” 

‘** I think it would be better to wait till to- 
morrow, and then he can come and help you 
set them up,” suggested his mother. 

Archie cheerfully assented to this, for he 
had always been taught that mother’s plans 
were best, and he never thought of opposing 
them. 

“Can I let them stay till papa gets 
home?” he asked. _ 

This request was granted, and Archie 

waited for his father’s return. Mr. Dunlap 
went to the city every morning in the cars, 
and returned in the evening, and Archie was 
allowed to sit up until he got home. At 
last the steam whistle was heard, and Archie 
cried out, joyfully, ‘“That’s papa’s train; now 
he’ll be here in a minute.” And sure 
enough, in about a minute the well-known 
step was heard at the door, and Archie 
opened it, and found himself in his father’s 
arms. 
Then followed a good time. The wonder- 
ful Noah’s Ark was shown, and all the ad- 
ventures of the day related. Archie’s bed- 
time soon came, and he gave the good-night 
kiss, and went to his little bed, to dream of 
his Noah’s Ark, and all the curious animals 
it contained. 
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SaLtmMon CROQUETTES.— Salmon croquettes 
are not hard to make, and form a very nice dish 
for supper or breakfast. Take one large cupful 
of cold, boiled salmon, minced fine; work in a 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one beaten egg, 
and a teaspoonful each of lemon juice and an- 
chovy sauce; put these ingredients in a saucepan 
over a slow fire, and stir in a half cup of sifted 
bread-crumbs, salt, pepper and a bit of nutmeg, 
moistening with a gill of cream. Make into 
small, pear-shaped rolls, egg and bread-crumb 
them, and fry in boiling dripping. Serve on a 
mound of mashed potatoes. They may be pre- 
pared in the morning, and kept in a cool place 
until you are ready to fry them. 


GERMAN SAUCE.—One gallon of green toma- 
toes chopped fine, one quart of celery and one 
quart of onions, both chopped fine, two gills of 
white mustard seed, one of ground black pepper, 
one gill whole allspice, one gill whole cloves, 
three gills salt, one pound of white sugar, three 
quarts of good cider vinegar, one gallon chopped 
cabbage. Put the cabbage and tomatoes under 
pressure over night, and in the morring add two 
red peppers chopped fine; mix all except the 
spices together, and boil until quite tender, 
stirring often. When done, add the spices; stir 
well, and put into your jars. 


STEWED APPLES WITH RICE.—Stewed ap- 
ples with rice make a simple dessert and very 
healthful for children. Scoop out the cores and 
peel some fine russet apples and stew them in 
clarified sugar; boil some rice in milk with 
a pinch of salt, a few strips of lemon peel, and 
sugar enough to sweeten it; leave on the fire un- 


til the rice is quite soft and has absorbed nearly 


all the milk; remove the lemon peel and place in 
adish; arrange the stewed apples on the rice, 
and put in the oven until it is of a pretty golden 
color. 


PracHes DRIED WITH SUGAR.—Peel yellow 
peaches; cut them from the stone in one piece; 
allow two pounds of sugar to six pound of fruit; 
make syrup of three-quarters of a pound of sugar 

’ and a little water; put in the peaches, a few at a 
time, and let them stand until quite clear; take 
them up carefully on a dish, and set them in the 
sun to dry; strew powdered sugar over them on all 
sides, a little at a time; if any syrup is left, re- 
move them to fresh dishes. When they are quite 
dry lay them lightly in a jar, with a little sugar 
sifted between the layers. 


Spicep Piums.—Seven pounds plums, one 
pint cider vinegar, four pounds of sugar, two 


tablespoonfuls of broken cinnamon bark, half as 
much of whole cloves and same of broken nut- 
meg; place these in a muslin bag and simmer 
them in a little vinegar and water for half an 
hour, then add it all to the vinegar and sugar, 
and bring to a boil; add the plums and boil 
earefully until they are cooked tender. Before 
cooking the plums they should be pierced with 
a darning needle severaltime; this will prevent 
the skin bursting while cooking. 


or “Pot CHEESE.’”’—Heat sour 
milk until the whey rises to the top; pour it off, 


put the curd ina muslin bag and let it drip six ° 


hours without squeezing it; put it in a wooden 
bowl chop fine with a wooden spoon; salt it to 
taste, and work until it issoft as putty. A little 
cream or butter will improve it at this stage. 
Mould it with your hands into round balls, and 
keep in a cool place. ‘‘ Pot cheese”’ is delicious 
with brown bread and butter, and just a suspi- 
cion of red pepper on top. 


GRAPE BuTrEeR.—Stew the grapes and squeeze 
eut each pulp from the skin, removing the 
seeds; keep the skins in a small, thin bag; to 
each pound of pulp allow one pound of sugar, 
half a pint of cider vinegar, teaspoonful of 
cloves, one of cinnamon and one of nutmeg; 
boil this very slowly, putting in the bag of skins, 
tied securely; when it jellies by dropping in 
cold water it isdone. Put awayin jars. Foran 


ornamental dish it can be heated over and putin- - 


to moulds to jelly. 


GRAPE MARMALADE—AMBER CoLOR.—Sep- 
arate the skin and pulp of the grapes, and cook 
the pulp until the seeds separate; strain it, and 
to four quarts of pulp add two quarts of sour ap- 
ples, measured after cooking, the grated rind of 
three good lemons, and nine pounds of sugar; 
let it get hot before the sugar is put in, and cook 
for half an hour after it begins to boil. 


SwepisH JELLY.—Cover a knuckle of veal 
with water; add a small onion and a carrot, and 
let the meat boil until it is ready to fall off the 
bone; take the meat and hash it fine, and re- 
turn it to the liquor after it is strained and give 
it another boil till it jellies; add salt, pepper, the 
juice and rind of a lemon cut fine, and then 
pour into a form. Put it into a cold place. It 
makes a nice dish for luncheon or tea. If the 
knuckle of veal is large, use three quarts of 
water; if small, two quarts, and let it boil slowly 
three or four hours, or until it is reduced a 

about half the quantity of water put in. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


Some Smmpie REMEDIEs.—A severe cold and 
perhaps an attack of pneumonia may be prevented 
if premonitory symptoms are heeded. A chilly 
sensation along the spinal column, a cold, 
clammy feeling across the chest, are sure indica- 
tions that a severe cold is trying to settle in the 
system. 

Pour boiling water upon equal parts of cat- 
nip, spearmint, and sassafras; steep, but do not 
boil the tea. Put the feet in a tub filled with 
hot water to which a teaspoonful of mustard has 
been added, and while soaking the feet, drink 
freely of the tea. Another excellent remedy for 
a cold is the ‘‘ vapor bath.’”? Take a pail about 
half full of het, but not quite boiling, water, 
which should be placed under a cane-bottom 
chair. Seat the patient in the chair and encir- 
cle bath-chair and patient with a heavy blanket 
reaching to the floor. When profuse perspira- 
tion starts from every pere, remove from the 
chair into a bed that has been thoroughly aired 
and warmed. Additional covering must of 
course be placed upon the body to prevent a 
chill. 

Simple remedies are within the reach of every- 
one, and if resorted to in time will save many a 
dollar in doctor’s bills. The money thus saved 
will prove a blessing to many people who, in or- 
der to settle the doctor’s claim, are obliged to 
deny themselves that which is necessary to their 


_ comfort. 


Cold in the head is not only annoying, but 
likely to develop into catarrh. One teaspoonful 
of mustard dissolved in a tumblerful of cold 
water and used as a gargle three times a day 
will often effect a speedy cure. In more ob- 
stinate cases equal parts of loaf sugar and pul- 
verized alum used as a snuff will give instant 
relief. 

Fever and restlessness in children are fre- 
quently caused by indigestion. If you find the 
skin of the little one hot and dry, remember, if 
you can, what she ate for supper. Give the 
child a warm bath, then give it a cup half full of 
warm water to drink. In a few minutes the un- 
digested food will be thrown off the stomach, 
and the child will soon be sleeping soundly. A 
dose of magnesia, about half a teaspoonful, 
given in the morning before breakfast, will prob- 
ably restore to the child its usual health, but 
should fever and nausea continue during the day 
following the attack, send for a physician, who 
will undoubtedly approve of what you have done, 
and should the symptoms develop into scarlet 
fever, measles, chicken-pox, or any of the dis- 
eases to which children are liable, the attack will 
probably be of a mild nature. 

Nearly one-half the population are more or 
less afflicted with neuralgic pains. Instead of 
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sending for the doctor, who will probably pre- 
scribe a plaster and a dose of medicine, we advise 
the sufferer to heat a flat-iron, put a double fold of 
flannel on the painful part, then move the iron 
to and froen the flannel. The pain will cease 
almost immediately. We have seen the most 
painful cases of neuralgia relieved in less than 
ten minutes. 

Sprains are among the most severe accidents 
to which we are liable. When a joint issprained 
swelling comes on gradually. In dislocation the 
swelling and loss of motion of the joint happens 
immediately after the accident. Asprained limb 
should be kept perfectly quiet. To prevent in- 
flammation, use poultices of wormwood, hops or 
tansy. 

Every effort on the part of the patient to re- 
peat in detail the cause of the accident, the sen- 
sations, experience, etc., should be discouraged. 
Cheerful conversation upon other subjects, and 
perfect rest, will bring about speedy recovery and 
strengthen all concerned in the belief that it is 


not always necessary to send for the dector.— 
Good Housekeeping. 


KEROSENE OI FOR WASHING CLOTHES.— 
By the addition of a very small amount of min- 
eral oil to boiling water and soap almost all 
manual labor in clothes washing may be dis- 
pensed with; for at the end of half an hour the 
clothes will be found so clean that little further 
is required save to rinse them out in two or three 
hot and cold waters. The smell of oil is not 
pleasant during the boiling process; but after 
the final rinsing no tracé of it (it is said) re- 
mains, and the clothes are easier to iron. It is 
equally good for linen, cotton or woolen clothing; 
it does not affect the color of cotton dresses, or 
of flannels of any of the ordinary “‘ fast colors ”’ ; 
and it can be used with equal success in a cop- 
per or iron boiler, wooden or earthenware tubs. 
The only precaution to be remembered is to 
make sure that no careless sloven shali carry her 
bottle of inflammable and explosive oil to the 
fireside to pour the oil direct into the boiler, but 
shall measure the requisite quantity into a cup 
at a respectful distance. The recipe recommend- 
ed by a lady in the Scotsman, and which has 
called forth a chorus of thanksgiving from many 
grateful householders, who find it a perfect suc- 
cess, is to fill an averaged sized boiler—say four- 
teen gallons—with water, adding half a pound 
of soft soap, and when this is thoroughly boiling 
pour in one and a half tablespoonfuls of paraffine. 
Then put in the clothes in the ordinary course, 
boil for half an hour; then lift them out and 
rinse in several waters. Add alittle more water, 
soap and paraffine to make up for evaporation 
and what is lifted out with each set of clothes. 
Thus washing is done with a marvelous saving. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


WHERE Do THE Driamonps Go ?—W hat 
comes of the diamonds is as interesting a ques- 
tion as the one relating to the fate of pins. 
Here is the fact that these precious stones have 
been worn as ornaments almost ever since 
woman conceived that they might adorn nature. 
They are indestructible and unchangeable; the 
number of them in existence is constantly being 
increased, and yet they maintain a steady price, 
the demand never being less than the supply. 
One might suppose that, as a diamond is a thing 
that does not fade nor perish, there would become 
a glut of them; that everybody might own such 
a jewel, and that, consequently, the value of 
them would depreciate. In 1872, there were no 
less than $5,000,000 worth of diamonds taken 
from the fields of South Africa alone, but prices 
in the market were advanced rather than lessened. 
Perhaps this is very largely due to the constant 
American call for diamonds. People in this 
country take more and more of them every year, 
and the possession of a stone, large or small, is 
an object of ambition to nearly all women and to 
very many men. We are probably the best 
customers of all the evorid to the diamond-dig- 
gers, and do our proportionate share towards 
keeping up the value of the gems. 


SAVAGES, CANNIBAL AND OTHERWISE, IN 
Far Soutn Arrica.—There is a general im- 
pression that the Patagonian is a giant, writes a 
correspondent from Putna Arenas to the San 


Francisco Chronicle. I never saw one over five 
feet ten inches in height, and most ef them were 
much shorter, and on the average stunted. The 
females have a muscular development equal to 
the males, and it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish between the sexes, owing to the masculine 
appearance of the gentler sex, the women in 
most cases sporting an incipient moustache and 
beard, which on the male never grows very luxu- 
riantly. 

Both sexes dress alike. Bleak and cold as the 
climate is at the best of times, the usual dress 
consists of the skin of some wild animal loosely 
wrapped around the body. Little children can 
be seen running naked over the snow, their well- 
oiled brown skin apparently impervious to the 
biting winds. 

As the Patagonian tribes are nomadic, their 
temporary dwellings consist of the branches of 
trees interwoven so as to form a basket work de- 
fence against the weather. Fish, of course, 
forms the staple food, and it is thought that few 
inhabitants are in the interior, most living near 
the sea for the sake of its food and the wreckage 
which occasionally strews the coast. There is a 


}-story of a crew having succeeded in getting 


ashore from a stranded vessel and being murdered 

by the savages, with the exception of the cap- 
tain’s wife, who is said to be still alive in the in- 
terior, dragging out a miserable existence as the 
wife of some dusky chief. 

The Patagonians are just one step removed 
from cannibals, but their neighbors, the Fuegians’ 
are said to enjoy humen flesh, and indulge in 
dreadful orgies over any prisoners or shipwrecked 
sailors who fall into their hands. The Tierra 
Del Fuegians represent the lowest type of 
humanity found on the globe. They have no 
deity, no moral code, not one custom or habit 
which can be called intelligent. Of large stature, 
some imposingly so, they are perfectly brutish in 
their instincts, without any redeeming attributes 
which belong to the brute creation. 

Tierra Del Fuego, from Magellan to Cape Horn, 
isa sea of mountains. Wild animals are rare, 
and the only birds are the albatross, the sea gull 
and the cape pigeon. Half the missing vessels 
reported which have to go round the Horn are 
supposed to be lost on this barren island, and 
nobody ever lives to tell the tale. 


GREAT Feats OF MrEmory.—Idiots have 
been known whose memory for names and words 
were so retentive that they could repeat a sermon 
verbatim and indicate where the preacher blew 
his nose and coughed while delivering it. 

Cardinal Mazzofanti, the linguist, who is said 
to have known a hundred languages, declared 
that he never forgot a word he had once learned. 

To a friend who congratulated Leyden on his 
remarkable memory, he replied that he often 
found it a source of great inconvenience. On 
the friend expressing surprise he exclaimed that 
he had often wished to recollect a particular 
expression in something he had read, but could 
not do it until he had repeated the whole passage 
from the beginning to the expression he desired 
to recall. 

An English clergyman mentions a man who 
could remember the day of the burial of every 
person who had died in the parish during thirty- 
five years, and could also repeat the name and 
age of each deceased person, and the names of 
the mourners at his funeral. But so weak was 
he intellectually that he could not be trusted to 
feed himself. 

Dr. Moffat, the distinguished African mission- 
ary and father-in-law of Dr. Livingstone, once 
preached a long sermon to a crowd of negroes. 
Shortly after he had finished he saw a number 
of negroes gather about a simple-minded savage. 
He went to them and discovered that the savage 
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was preaching his sermon over again. Not only 
was he reproducing the precise words, but imi- 
tating the manner and gestures of the white 
preacher. 

Tue CHANCES OF WARFARE.—A writer in 
the Century magazine recently gave some curious 
statistics referring to the chances of being hit by 
a bullet or shell in modern warfare. He quotes 
an old saying to the effect that “‘ it takes a man’s 
weight in lead to kill him,” and he shows by the 
returns from more than one battle-field that the 
axiom is literally true. Asa case in point, he 
alludes to the battle of Stone’s River, one of the 
greatest during the American War. In the 
official report of this battle it is stated that the 
artillery fired 20,307 rounds of ammunition, 
representing a weight of 225,000 pounds. The 
infantry fired two million rounds, being a weight 
of lead which exceeded 150,000 pounds. These 
two weights combined are fully equal to the 
weight of the men killed or mortally weunded, 
who numbered 2319. Another calculation with 
regard to this battle takes note of the wounded, 
and is given in another form. Here it is stated 
that 20,000 rounds of artillery hit 728 men, and 
that the two million infantry rounds hit 13,8382 
men; averaging 27.4 cannon-shots to hit one man, 
and 145 musket-shots to hit one man. The old 
adage which states that ‘‘every bullet has its 
billet’? would seem, therefore, to require some 
qualification. It is, at any rate, a comfort to 
consider that the modern soldier has so many 
chances against being shot, for, according to 
these figures, for every bullet which finds its 
billet, exactly one gross go astray. 


REMEMBERING FAcrs.—There are men, and 
women too, who do not remember faces at all, 
and who, if compelled to entertain strangers in 
the evening, would not know them next day, 
forgetting their faces as seen under a different 
light so utterly that evidence of identity hardly 
convinces them. They simply cannot recollect 
other things they had seen quite perfectly. The 
look of the absent has for them perished, and 
they cannot call it up before them even in a 
general way, and this sometimes after much 
association. We would ask those who doubt this 
to inquire of themselves about a much more 
striking development of the same peculiarity. 
Do they or do they not recollect their own faces ? 
They all, when shaving or dressing, see them- 
selves every day; they all care about their own 
faces, and they all, therefore, ought when they 
meet themselves to know themselves; but all of 
them do not. St. James thought none of them 
did, but he generalized from his personal expe- 
rience and fell, as generalizers do, intoerror. A 
large proportion of mankind—probably half—do 
net forget their own faces, but know them per- 
fectly well, detect any casual changes in them, 


and are aware of likeness to themselves when- 
ever it exists. They would be astounded if they 
met their “‘doubles,’’ and would realize at once 
without further evidence that people who might 
be taken for them were walking about and might 
by accident be the involuntary causes of annoy- 
ing blunders. The remainder, however, forget 
themselyes utterly, instantly, and after the 
longest possible examination. Surely this wide 
distinction, which certainly exists, and which 
anyone can test for himself in his own house- 
hold, points to special face memory, the absence 
or presence of which in a witness will account 
for many otherwise unintelligible conflicts of 
evidence. Why should the man or woman who 
does not know his or her own face when he or 
she sees it be expected to be certain as to the 
face of an acquaintance? There is absolutely 
no reason in the nature of things for the one 
forgetfulness more then for the other, and we 
may rely upon it that with some men both occur, 
and that, moreover, differentiating marks are 
often forgotten, and those marks only, so that a 
man is honestly ready to swear to an identity 
which does not exist. 

SHooTING PAaRROoTS.—In Dutch Guiana, where 
parrots abound in all sizes and colors, parties are 
sometimes made up for the purpose of having a 
day’s sport shooting these queer birds. They do 
not sleep in the same place in which they eat, 
and oftentimes the two places are many miles 
apart. Parrots always fly in pairs and not in 
bunches, as pigeons and other birdsdo. A party 
starting out fora day’s sport would leave tewn 
as early as two or three o’clock in the morning, 
and station themselves on some road, where the 
trees do not meet overhead, and over which they 
know the parrots must pass in their flight from 
their sleeping place to their feeding ground. 
This latter place may always be known by the 
large quantity of nut-shells strewn about. The 
gun mostly used is the old-fashioned muzzle- 
loading weapon, breech-loaders being very rare 
in that far-off country. When the parrots pass 
over the road on which the party is lying in wait, 
a deafening roar salutes them, and many fall. 
The rest hasten their speed, and are soon out of 
reach, mounting high into the air. They feed 
from the time of their arrival until ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, after which time the heat becomes 
terrific, and the birds take to the trees and con- 
ceal themselves among the leaves. Perfect 
silence reigns, and this monotonous state of 
things continues until about four in the after- 
noon, at which time the forest becomes fairly 
alive with the brilliant green cacklers. Then 
the shooting is rewarded and is kept up until 
not a parrot is left in the place, those not being 
killed having flown away. It is only the green 
bird that lives among the trees, the brilliant and 
beautiful scarlet bird living in swampy land. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to August Puzzles. 
23.—Subvention. 


CAG HER 
COLOR HIDES 
BALLOON MEDICAL 
GOOSE RECITE 
ROE SATIN 

N LENO 
26.—C-heat. 27.—W-heat. 
28.—P-rate. 29.—F-ore. 
30.—S-tray. 31.—R-estate. 

32.—C Cc 
COB AHA 
CRUEL APART 
COUNTER-—-CHARMED 
BETTY ARMED 
LEY TED 
R D 


34.—Demonstrative. 
36.—Interrogative. 


35.—Odoriferous. 
37.—Perpendicular. 


88.—Anatomical. 39.—Happy hours. 

40.—Gorge-t. 41.—Haw-k. 

42.—Impen-d. 43.—Kin-o. 

44,—Lose-l. 45.—Misle-d. 
63.—A Charade. 


Should a first last to the store, 

And return from thence before 

Buying for his wife coMPLETES, 

Which she thinks the best of treats, 

He would miss that pleasant kiss, 

Once esteemed his greatest bliss. 
MAUDE. 


Squares. 
64.—1 A decree. 2 To rob. 8 To plunder. 
4 To destroy. 5 Rolls of lint. 
65.—1 A kind of coffee. 2 A large body of 
water. 3 Overlays the inner roof. 4 To divide 
into two pieces. 5 A kind of goose. a 


66.—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of eight letters, is a ver- 
ticillate plant, the name of which comprises two 
common feminine names, and the first four let- 
ters are a beautiful kind of fragrant flowers. 

WINIFRED. 


Word Syncopations. 
67.—Take to perform from a rule in arith- 
metic, and leave worth. 
68.—Take a number from an omen of ill, and 
leave to harbor. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


69.—Take a snare from attractive, and leave 
sorcery. 

70.—Take a spherical body from to cause, and 
leave to dread. 

71.—Take a tree from a piece of rope for bind- 
ing, and leave a large fish of the northern seas. 
VERBENA. 


Diamonds. 

72.—1 A letter. 2 A plant. 3A league (Geog.) 
4. A long platform railroad car. 5 A cutaneous 
disease. 6 One of Guido’s musical notes. 7 A 
letter. 

73.—1 A letter. 2 Akin (P.E.). 3 A small 
schedule. 4 A ferry boat. 5 A Venitian liquid 
measure. 6 Aclown. 7 A letter.- 

MAUDE. 


Hidden Names. 
74.—A bird built her nest on a tree. 
75.—They said it was a myth. 
76.—I made a green and red garland. 
77.—Sam said: ‘‘I dare you to do it.” 
A. E. GRAVES. 


18.—A Riddle. 
I’m sometimes large, and sometimes small; 
Sometimes quite short, and sometimes tall; 
And it may seem a queer thought 
That ears I have, and can hear not. 


BARR. 


79.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of seven letters, is a 
bunch of feathers. The 8, 2, 1 is a short sleep. 
The 4, 5, 6, 7 is pain. NELLIE R. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before October 10th, 
we offer an illustrated novelette; and for the 
next best list, a copy of the ‘Seaside Library.” 


Solvers. 

Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from Amy E. Graves, Captain Poser, J. D. L., 
Cyril Deane, Teddy, I. O. T., Katie Smith, Vin- 
nie, Bert Rand, Jack, Ida May, Willie L., Ger- 
aldine, Black Hawk, Tom, Ann Eliza, Vixen, 
Cora A. L., Birdie Browne, Eulalie, Bridget 
McQ., Nicholas, Birdie Lane, Good Hugh and 
A. Mary Khan. 

Prize-Winners. 

Teddy, New Haven, Conn., and Cyril Deane, 
Poland, Maine, for the first and second complete 
lists of answers. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


NATURE’S THOUGHTFULNESS. 


His wife is back! 
No more at night, 

When seems the town to him a sombre sight, 
Too dull and gray, 

May he go forth with paint to make it right. 
He’s had his day; 
His wife is back! 


But who is that, 
With glossy hat 
And step as springy as the step of fawn, 
Who leaves at night, returning with the dawn? 
It is the other man whose wife’s just gone! 
He’1l see the painting’s done! 
He’ll have the fun! 
The town shall never stay 
So dull and gray; 
His wife has gone! 


So gentle Nature makes 
A compensation sweet; 
She gives for what she takes; 
And it is meet! 

As where the flower is plucked another springs, 
So she’s providing for a myriad things. 

The town may not be left to stay 

All dull and gray; F 


One wife comes home to-day 


Another goes away! 
—Chicago Mail. 


How SHE Acts In THE HorsE CArs.—She 
stands upon the curb with a little springy up- 
and-down motion, as if she had spiral springs in 
the sole of her gaiters. As the car approaches 
she sticks the point of her colored parasol in the 
direction of the driver with a small jerk. The 
car stops. She gives one or two more little 
springy motions before she leaves the pavement, 
and then dances to the car. 

As she ascends the step, the conductor seems 
to consider it absolutely necessary to place one 
of his hands on the small of her back while he 
rings the bell with the other. She enters the car 
with the spiral springs still bobbing her up and 
down; and, as all the seats are full, she stands 
holding her hands in front of her and gazing off 
into limitless space, as if the one idea which 
never could enter it under any possible circum- 
stances, is that some young man will rise and 
offer her his seat. Buta young man in the cor- 
ner does rise, and immediately the fellow next 
to him moves quickly into the corner, as if the 
performance of that manceuvre had formed the 
subject of his anxious thought during many 
years of his life. 

To get a corner seat would seem to be the chief 
end of man. 


When the young man rises, the young woman 
suddenly becomes conscious that there is some- 
thing nearer to her than the horizon, and she 
gives two or three more little bounces, and says: 
‘*Keep your seat!’? The young man is embar- 
rassed, and says he is going to get out soon, 
whereupon the fair being dances toward the seat, 
sinks into it, and pretends that the fact of the 
existence of any young man who once occupied 
that seat, and who is going to get out, has en- 
tirely faded out of her consciousness. She 
smoothes down her dress and its supplemental 
frippery, flounces and pennants, and again looks 
far beyond the confines of the car into empti- 
ness. 

She knows she is expected by the other women 
in the car to remain unconscious of their pres- 
ence while they study her clothes. They im- 
mediately begin. They stare at her dress, her 
sack, her hat, her black hair, her jewelry, her 
gloves, her bows and ribbons, her miscellaneous 
millinery, until the entire costume is photo- 
graphed in their memories, and price estimated, 
and a critical opinion formed, and resolution to 
have a bonnet of the same kind, ora ‘“ body’”’ 
cut upon the same pattern. 

’ When the young lady thinks that this examina- 
tion is concluded, she becomes conscious again, 
and begins to look around and see how the 
other women are dressed. She examines each 
one in detail, and in a few minutes she is in pos- 
session of all the necessary information. 

Presently a young man with whom she is ac- 
quainted gets into the car, and stands clutching 
the strap and trying in vain to keep ina graceful 
attitude while he converses with her. All the 
women begin to wonder whether she cares par- 
ticularly for him—and, as she knows their 
thoughts, she is so distant that the young man 
becomes more embarrassed than ever, and makes 
renewed struggles to maintain a graceful posi- 
tion. When she wishes to get out, she rises, 
smoothes down her frippery again, indulges in 
two or three springs, and dances along the plat- 
form. The conductor again considers it impera- 
tively necessary to press the small of her back. 
She dances down the steps, dances to the pave- 
ment, and then dances along the street, fully 
aware of the fact that the women in the car 
have all turned round to look at her, and serene- 
ly confident in the assurance that she has on 
good clothes which fit her splendidly. As she 
disappears, the conductor turns to the man who 
is smoking a cigar on the platform, and remarks 
that she is “‘a crusher.” 


ig 
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The Rev. J. G. Wood, the celebrated English 
naturalist, who came to this country some 
months ago for the purpose of studying Ameri- 
can animals and bugs, has just made an ex- 
haustive study of the sea serpent. He has 
traced this wonderful animal through a period of 
a@ century and a quarter, and at many different 
places. He finds that the serpent’s first authen- 
tic appearance was in Penobscot Bay, in 1751, 
where it was again seen 1778. In 1780 it ap- 
peared at Marshfield, but never visited that 
town after Daniel Webster made it his place of 
residence. In 1802 it returned to Penobscot Bay 
after six visits within eighteen years. In 1808 it 
made its first appearance on the coast of 
England, but by 1815 it had come back to the 
fishing station at Gloucester, Mass. By the new 
generation it was seen every few years at Glou- 
cester and Nahant. Between 1849 and 1875 he 
was not once visible, since which period he has 
made his appearance annually at every seaside 
resort on the Atlantic coast. 

Skeptics have uniformly alleged that this 
strange animal was the product of the liquor 
found at summer boarding houses. But here is 
a naturalist and a clergyman who came to this 
country in the winter season, and, after due in- 
vestigation, announces his belief in the serpent. 
This ought to have made the coast more attrac- 
tive than ever this summer, and especially as it 
has been demonstrated that the serpent not only 
belongs to one of the oldest families, but that it 
has been traced back as a full-grown animal to 
the year 1751. It is plain that the Rev. J. G. 
Wood has done a great service in thus tracing 
the pedigree and achievements of this immortal 
stroller of the seas.—Philadelphia Times. 


He had been paying attention to her for a 
long time and he seemed to be slow in putting 
into practice any of the beautiful theories of love, 
and domestic comfort, and all that sort of thing 
with which he had beguiled the happy hours 
very often. She thought she might bring him 
to the scratch, but she did not want to make it 
altogether too plain. She thought that under a 
kind of allegory she might feteh him. So the 
next time he came up he found her in the gar- 
den reclining in a hammock. A book, open, 
was lying beside her, her hand carelessly resting 
upon it. The other hand was gracefully posed 
pressing her back hair. Her eyes were fixed 
dreamily on the cloudlesss blue seen through 
the interlaced foliage of the tree. He approach- 
ed: Apparently she heard him not. He looked 
at the picture a moment, while she was steeped 
in reverie. He spoke. She gave a little start 
and gently rubbed her eyes. ‘‘It is you, George, 
is it?”? she said, softly. ‘‘I was dreaming.’ 
“Dreaming! And what were you dreaming 
of?” It was silly—ridiculous. I won’t tell 
you.” ‘Do tell “No, I won’t. It was 


so silly.”” ‘‘Do tell me what it was.” ‘Well, 
you won’t laugh at me?” shesaid coyly. ‘No, 
indeed I won’t.’’ ‘I dreamed that I was 
married, and was living in a pretty little 
cottage all covered with honey-suckle and wood- 
bine and roses, and my husband’”—— ‘‘ What 
was he like?’ ‘‘He was a very nice looking 
man. He had beautiful dark hair and eyes, and 
he was tall.’’ George made no remark. George 
was a blonde and short. ‘‘But, you know, 
George,’’ she said, after the pause had grown a 
little awkward, ‘‘dreams always go by con- 
traries.”’ George saw the point.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


The “Five Alls”’ was at one time a very com- 
mon tavern sign in England. It consisted of 
five human figures, each accompanied by a mot- 
to. The first was a king, in full regalia, with 
the legend, ‘‘I govern all’; the second a bish- 
op in pontificals, with the motto, ‘‘I pray for 
all’’; the third, a lawyer in his gown, with the 
motto, ‘‘I plead for all’’; the fourth, a soldier 
in regimentals, with the motto, ‘‘I fight for all”’; 
and the fifth, a poor countryman with scythe 
and rake, having for motto, ‘‘I pay for all.” 


Lester, of the Brunswick (Mo.) News, fur- 
ishes the following, which he says is reliable:— 

I got a new subscriber to-day. When I an- 
swered ‘his knock at the door, he sailed in, re- 
moved his hat from his woolly head, and 
marked :— 

dis de newspaper shop ?”’ 

I told him it was. 

** An’ is you de boss fo’eman of de wuks ?” 

I satisfied my colored visitor that I ran the 
ranch, and he continued :— 


**T fotch in some ’bacca to-day, an’ I promised 


Ebaneezah—dat’s my eldest. chile—I promised 
dat boy I’d prescribe for a paper. He kin read, 
he kin, an’ he’s allers pesterin’ de old ooman 
an’ me for books an’ papers. I s’pose we 
orter ’curridge de chile’s dispensity. How d’ye 
sell yo’ papers ?”’ 

“Dollar and a half a year.”’ 

** All de same price ?”’ 

Yes,” 

“‘Let me observe one, ef you please sah.”’ 

I handed him a paper, and he unfolded it, up- 
side down, scanning it critically on both sides. 

**Look like dar war a sight o’ letterin’ in dat. 
I done forgot my spectacles dis mornin’, an’ I 
can’t prezactly see if it’s de ’Merican language. 

is American.”’ 

In de democratic or’ publican branch, sah ?” 

Republican.”’ 

“Dat’s de kine ob a book Ebaneezah grad- 
jurated in, an’ I s’pose dis paper ’ud suit him 
well as enny. Dollah an’ a half a yeah, you 
say, sah? How much is dat a month ?”’ 

About a bit.” 
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“Tse not de man to min’ expense whar de 
propah eddicatin’ of my chillun is consarned. I 
hol’ dat it’s a pusson’s duty to cultivate his out- 
spring to the ’stent ob his ’ableness. Prescribe 
de name of Ebaneezah Snow on yo’ books. 
Dat’s it. Ef you’d jes’ put a few pictur’s in Eb’s 
paper it ’ud please de chillun mightily. Here’s 
six cents, sah. Send de paper ’long, an’ if it 
gibs satisfaxtion I’ll drap in an’ prescribe foh a 
full month. Good-mornin’, sah.’’ 


A commercial traveler, belated for the night 
in an Irish village, knocks up the proprietor of 
the only hotel he can discover. The landlord 
tells him it is impossible to find him a room, as 
he and his family occupy all the sleeping accom- 
modation in the house. ‘But surely you can 
make a shakedown somewhere just fora few 
hours? I must be off by the six o’clock train in 
the morning.’”’? Pat retires to consult his better 
half, and shortly after returns to say they have 
managed to make up a bed in the parlor. The 
traveler thankfully accepts the make-shift, and 
asks to be called half an hour before the train 
starts, and that breakfast be then ready. Next 
morning the commercial traveler is awakened 
at what seems to him a much earlier hour than 
he requested. ‘“‘ What time is it?’’ inquires he. 
Getting-up-time, sorr.”” ‘‘ What time’s that?” 
‘Nearly five o’clock, sorr.”” I said half- 
past five would be soon enough.” “Right 
you are, sorr; but we want to get your breakfast 
ready.” ‘Well, get it ready, and don’t bother 
me for another hour.’”’ ‘More strength to you, 
sorr, and I wish we could, but when master 
made the bed last night there was only one sheet, 
and we made shift for the other with the table- 
cloth!”’ 

A rather amusing episode occurred recently 
between a Free Church minister in Lanarkshire, 
Scotland and his baker, who happened to. be a 
member of his church. The minister called to 
say that “‘the store’? was selling its bread a pen- 
ny cheaper, and, as he must buy in the cheapest 
market, he would close his account with the 
baker. Not to be outdone, the baker sent on 
Saturday night, while the church was being 
cleaned, and removed his cushions and his 
books, and procured two of a certain minister’s 
sermons for twopence. On Monday morning 
the clergyman entered hurriedly. ‘‘ -morn- 
ing, Mr. B. Is anything wrong—anybody ill, or 
what?’ Baker, placidly: ‘“‘Naething that I 
ken 0’. We're a’ weel eneuch, so far as I am 
aware.’’? Clergyman, with a gasp: “‘Ah, T am 
glad to hear it! But you are such regular at- 
tendants at church, and, as the pew was quite 
empty yesterday, I was afraid; so I called to 
see.’’? Baker: ‘‘Oh, that’s naething! Ye see 
ye hae begun a new arrangement about buying 
the bread that perisheth elsewhere, sae I thocht 
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I wad begin a new system for the supply o’ my 
spiritual bread. Sae we had a kirk o’ oor ain at 
hame yesterday, an’ we had tippence-worth 0’ 
Mr. Jones— maist refreshin’— an’ a’thegeither 
we had a real nice quiet day withoot troublin’ 
the kirk. An’ ye see it’s a hantle cheaper, for 
we can get the Gospel cheaper at hame ilka Sab- 
bath for the tippence without troublin’ ye. 
We’re just buyin’ oor Gospel as ye buy yer bread 
—in the cheapest market.” 


Judge Gary was hearing a case that called for 
a jury trial, and after the usual wrangling that 
always tries his patience the jury was settled 
and sworn. The judge settled back in his chair, 
thinking that the case was fairly started, when up 
jumped a little German who was sitting in one end 
of the jury box. ‘‘Shudge,”’ heexclaimed. ‘Well, 
what is it?’ asked the judge, shortly. 
“Shudge, I tink I like to go home.” “You 
can’t go; sitdown?”’ ‘“‘Shudge, I doan tink I 
make a goed shuror.’’ ‘‘ You’re the best in the 
panel. Sit down!’’ ‘“‘ Well, Shudge,’”’ and the 
little fellow was getting desperate, ‘‘I ‘doan’ 
speak good English. And, Shudge, I can’t 
make noding oudt of vot dose fellers (indicating 
the attorneys) are talking aboudt.” ‘‘ That’s no 
excuse. Neither can anyone else. Sit down!” 


It is sometimes said that a man’s sincerity 
of purpose is proved if he puts his hand in his 
pocket-book. Certainly the following anecdote 
proves this. He was a stingy man, and sat lis- 
tening to a charity sermon. As he was nearly 
deaf, he was accustomed to sit facing the con- 
gregation, directly under the pulpit, with his 
ear-trumpet directly upward toward the preacher. 
The sermon that day moved him. He hada 
habit of communing aloud with himself; and, as 
the sermon proceeded, he said, ‘ I’ll give ten dol- 
lars.”’ Then he said, give fifteen.”” At 
the close of the appeal he was greatly affected, 
and declared he would give fifty dollars; but, 
when the boxes began their rounds, his generosi- 
ty quickly oozed away. He came down from 
fifty to twenty, to ten, to five, and finally said, 
**T guess I won’t give anything to-day.’’ As the 
box moved nearer to him, he again soliloquized, 
“Yet this won’t do. Who knows how much 
may depend on this? This covetousness may 
be my ruin.”” The box was coming nearer and 
nearer. The crisis wasupon him. Whatshould 
he do? The box was under his chin—the con- 
gregation looking. He had been holding his 
pocket-book in his hand during his soliloquy, 
which, unconsciously to himself, had been audi- 
ble to his near neighbors. At the final moment 
he took his pocket-book and laid it in the box, 
saying, as he did so, ‘‘ Now squirm, old natur’!”’ 


A young man had asked Mr. Jones for the 
hand of his daughter, and a pang wrung his 
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fatherly heart as he looked at the youth for some 
moments in silence and thought of the bitter- 
ness of parting with his well-beloved child. ‘‘I 
suppose, Oliver,’ he said, at last, ‘‘it is only 
natural and right that when the young birds 
have become old enough to fly they should leave 
their paternal nest and go off with their chosen 
mates to build nests of their own; and yet it 
hurts, Oliver—it hurts when I think of one of 
my fledgelings getting ready to fly away.”’ ‘‘ This 
seems to be a good-sized nest,’’ suggested the 
young man, anxious to soften the blow. ‘‘Per- 
haps you’d rather have me and Elvira stay with 
you?” 


A well-known New Yorker has had an adven- 
ture which discounts by about ten thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine the average con- 
ventional parrot-story. He was fond of knock- 
ing about in out-of-the-way quarters of the 
world, and left ship on the central American 
coast with a party of comrades to explore the 
wilderness. During a cruise of several months 
the entire ship’s company—a merry crew—had 
devoted their odd hours in singing to a parrot. 
The sailors had lost no opportunities, and taught 
the bird all the seafaring lingo, and a few more 
or less elegant expletives besides. When the 
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exploring party had bidden the bird and the 
sailors good-by, they plunged into the heart of 
the tropical forest. After twenty-eight miles of 
mortal effort, they reached their camping-place 
for the night. Just as the sun was going down 
they were startled to hear in the primeval si- 
lence a familiar voice calling down from the top 
of a tall palm, “‘ Avast there! Yo, heave, ho!” 
It was the ship’s parrot. But before they could 
recover their startled senses, the faithful bird, 
having flown ahead to prepare this unexpected 
treat for its chums of the voyage, fluttered down 
to the top of a dead stump near by, and, with a 
shrill call, summoned thousands of the little 
green paroquets of the country. It is said that 
eleven thousand of them were counted, as they 
circled around the great gray African oracle on 
the stump, and finally took their places on the 
ground row after row. The explorers looked on 
in dumb amusement. When the feathered as- 
semblage became quiet, the ship’s parrot burst 
into the words of a familiar song, and, to the in- 
extinguishable laughter of the travelers, the 
consternation of the rest of the tropical world, 
and the delight of the festive precentor, the 
whole of the eleven thousand paroquets, with 
one mighty burst of song, broke into ‘‘ Nancy 
Lee.”’ 


Mournful chorus of permanent occupants of summer hotels: 
** All, all are gone, the old, familiar faces.’” 
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DOCTORS AGREE 


-~ That the most successful com- 
bination of the virtues of 
purely vegetable cathartics is 
contained in 


Ayer’s Pills. 


The absolute freedom from Cal- 
omel or any dangerous drug 
commends them for family use, 
and their sugar-coating makes 
them pleasant to take. 


The various disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Bowels have no more reliable 
remedy. In all cases where a prompt, 
safe, and effective cathartic is needed, 
these pills are unequalled. Among the 
complaints for which Ayer’s Pills are 
especially recommended are Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Gout, 
Jaundice, Piles, Rheumatism, and Sick 
Headache. 

Dr. George T. Spencer, Unity, N. H., 
considers Ayer’s Cathartic Pills far 
superior to any others known to the 
medical profession. Dr. M. A. Gregg, 
Beam’s Mills, N. C., prescribes Ayer’s 
Pills in his practice and unhesitatingly 
pronounces them the best cathartic in 

use. Dr. J.O. R. Stetson, Pittsburgh, Pa., believes Ayer’s Pills to be the safest 
and best medicine known for that large variety of disorders where a cathartic is 
required. Dr. T. E, Hastings, Baltimore, Md., regards Ayer’s Pills as indispen- 
sable to the successful treatment of bilious and liver disorders. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr, J. ©, Ayer & Co,, Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Dealers in Medicines, 


THE OLD DOCTORS 


Drew blood, modern doctors cleanse it ; hence the increased demand for 
Alteratives. It is now well known that most diseases are due, not to 
over-abundance, but to impurity, of the Blood; and it is equally well at- 
tested that no blood medicine is so efficacious as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
‘I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an admirable remedy for the cure of blood 


diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the work every time.’”’—E. L. Parser, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 
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GALLERY, AND RIFLES. _. 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
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BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR 1888. 
A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 


"ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE, AND AMUSING READING. 


Established, 1855. — Thirty-Fourth Year. 


AL FIRST-CLASS PUBLICATION WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Serial Stories by the Best Authors. A choice variety of Complete Stories, Romances, Sketches 
of Adventure, Biographies, Anecdotes, Poetry,Our Young Folks’ Story-Teller, Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 
The Housekeeper, Curious Matters, Pleasant and Otherwise, Humorous Matter, ete, all 


forming a most complete publication for y Reading, Clean, Bright, and Sparkling. A spec- 
imen copy mailed to any address on receipt of Ten Cents. : 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR POST-PAID. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. Price, Fifteen Cents. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


Now is the time to Form Clubs for your Favorite Magazine. FORM CLUBS AND GET 
YOUR MAGAZINE AT A REDUCED PRICE. 


Four copies BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year Five Dollars. Any person sending a club of Four 
Subscribers will be entitled to receive Six Novelettes free. Additions to Clubs at pro rata pri 


$1.25 each per year. Any person sending Eight Subscribers, at $1.25 each,— $10.00,—is entitl 
to receive the ninth copy gratis one year. ” 


By giving members of the club the benefit of the club rate, $1.25 each, almost any enterprising 


THE NOVELETTE, Illustrated, 
ENTERTAINING STORIES BY STANDARD AUTHORS. 
SEE CATALOGUE. 


Ballow’s Magazine and T he Novelette,-Combined. 
Magazine One Year and Five Novelettes, $2.00. Twelve Novelettes, $2.50; Twenty Novelettes, $3.00. 


&. G&. W. STUDLEY, PUBLISHER, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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See that 
Straw hat! 
How lonesome now it looks! 
But oh, 
We know 
Though pathetic, 
*Tis prophetic 
Of woods and running brooks, 
Verdant heather, 
And hot weather. 
—New York Journal. 
The school of Philosophy has not yet de- 
termined how a woman should act when her 
hands are in the dough-pan and an aggres- 
sive fly alights on her nose. 


Country wife (at the ballet)— Isn’t it 
awful, John!”’ Countryman (drawing a 
long breath)—“‘ Ye’es, but I’m slowly get- 
ting used to it.”—New York Sun. 


‘“‘ ve a little poem here I would like to 
read you; it is entitled the ‘ Boundless 
Tide.’”’ ‘* Why, that’s a paradox. How 
can anything that’s tied be said to be 
boundless ? ”— Yonkers Gazette. 


Man is awfully smart in some things, but 
nobody has ever discovered one that could 
jam a hat pin clean through his head and 
make it come out on the other side, as the 
women do.—Danville Breeze. 


The largest umbrella in the world has 
been made in Glasgow for a king of East 
Africa. His majesty seems to be making 
preparations for a long reign.—Boston 
Herald. 

Young Husband—‘* Er—what kind of cake 
is this, my dear?’? Young Wife—‘“ Marble 
cake, Algernon. Isn’t it nice?” Young 
Husband—“ Splendid. If there was enough 
of it it would make a nice front for a public 
building.”— New York Sun. 

“Are you engaged?” inquired a pert 
young lady, stepping briskly up to a Bar 
Harbor buckboard driver, who was loung- 
ing indolently across the front seat. ‘‘ Lord, 
no! Are you?” was the prompt reply:.— 
Lewiston Journal. 

Minister’s wife (to husband)—“ Will you 
put up the parlor stove to-day, dear?” 
Minister (vexatiously)—‘‘ I suppose I will 
have to.” Wife—‘‘ And don’t forget, John, 
that you are a minister of the Gospel.”— 
Harper’s Bazaar. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


‘* My son, did not I see you reading an 
account of a prize fight in the paper this 
morning?” ‘ Yes, father, but I will never, 
never, so long as I live” —— Nevermind 
about that, my son. I merely wanted to 
ask what you did with the paper.”—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


Caterer—‘‘ Of course you’ll have some of 
this at your collation. Taste it—isn’t that 
prime?’’ Deacon—“ It has a pleasant taste. 
What do you call it?” ‘* Roman punch.” 
**H’m, ha! I don’t know; it leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth.” ‘Oh, we’ll fix that; 
we'll call it ‘sherbet’ on the menu.” 
‘* ‘Well, I guess you may put it in. Couldn’t 
you make it a little stiffer, eh ? ’—Boston 
Transcript. 


‘*T can never be more than a sister to 
you,”’ said a buxom widow, tenderly, to an 
old bachelor who had proposed.” ‘ Ah, 
madame, yes you can,” he responded, gal- 
lantly. ‘“‘I am not a man to lose hope.” 
** Yes, but I say I cannot,” she persisted. 
‘“*You have daughiers, madame,” he said; 
‘you may yet be my mother-in-law.”— 
Washington Critic. 


First Kansas Woman—“‘ Were you at the 
polls yesterday, Minnie?’? Second Kansas 
Woman—*‘ Oh, yes, I was out at the dear 
little polls. Isn’t it just too nice to vote?” 
“‘How did you vote?” ‘Really, dear, I 
don’t remember.” ‘* Well, you remember 
that they had two kinds of tickets, white 
and red?” ‘Oh, I remember now. It 
was the lovely little red ticket that I put on 
the polls.” ‘*Why,I am surprised. That 
was the opposition ticket.”” ‘‘ Well, I didn’t 
ask. I saw that the color of the ticket was 
a delicate red, and that it exactly matched 
my dress.””— Commercial Advertiser. 


A gentleman entered a phrenologist’s 
office in Boston and asked to have his head 
examined. After a moment’s inspection 
the professor started back, exclaiming: 
**Good heavens! you have the most unac- 
countable combination of attributes I ever 
discovered in a human being. Were your 
parents eccentric?” ‘No, sir,’ replied 
the all-around character, meekly, “‘ but my 
wife is. You needn’t pay any attention to 
the larger bumps, sir.”—Eachange. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


A Kansas school-ma’am has introduced a 
new feature in her school. When one of 
the girls misses a word the boy who spells it 
gets permission to kiss her. Asa result the 
boys are improving rapidly.— Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


Husband (all ready for the theatre)—‘ I 
declare, dear, it’s raining hard.” Wife 
(buttoning her gloves)—‘‘ Well, what’s a 
little rain? One would think from your 
tone of voice that we were about starting 
for Bazaar. 


‘Can I sell you six bushels of peach- 
stones to-day?’ he boldly inquired, as he 
entered a Cleveland confectionery house. 
‘“* No, sir,’ was the prompt reply from the 
senior partner. The man went out; but he 
had not gone one hundred feet when he was 
overtaken by a gentleman, who said: “I’m 
the junior partner of the house. I do the 
peach-stone business, while the senior at- 
tends to straight almonds and the church. 
*¢7’ll take your lot, and the next time you 
come inquire for me.’’— Wall Street News. 


“T am quite favorably impressed with Dr. 
Speedaway,’’ observed the young lady from 
Boston, as she closed the magazine she had 
been reading, and wiped her spectacles with 
an air of dreamy Boston pensiveness. ‘‘ He 
seems to me a most plausible and expert 
theosophist. Don’t you think so, Mr. Caho- 
kia?”’ ‘*I—I don’t think I’ve ever been to 
see him,” replied the St. Louis young man, 
with some embarrassment. ‘To tell you 
the truth, Miss Howjames, I am not trou- 
bled with corns.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


If your real swells want to be really Eng- 
lish they must carry their respective left 
hands buried to the wrist in their respective 
left trouser pocket. All the dudes in town 
have taken to doing it, and every chappie on 
Fifth avenue after the Wednesday matinees 
was actually lopsided with the exertion of 
reaching the very bottom seam of his left 
trousers pocket. If you can let the tips of 
the fingers of a pair of tan colored gloves be 
seen in juxtaposition to your left cuff, just 
at the mouth of the pocket, you will thereby 
proclaim yourself one of the Wales’ strictest 
adherents, ye knaw. Don’t, as you value 

_ your reputation for swellishness, put your 
right hand in your right pocket, for this is 


as much a breach of good form as it used to 
be to carry your gloves with the fingers 
pointing aft instead of forward.—New York 
Mail and Express. 


One night, John R. McLean, editor of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, was seated at his desk 
up to his eyes in business when a bumptious 
young reported strolled in from the city edi- 
tor’s room, and, seating himself familiarly 
near the editor-in-chief, inquired in an off- 
hand way: ‘‘ Well, Mac, how does the news 
pan out to-night?’’ Not in the least dis- 
concerted by the extraordinary conduct of 
his subordinate, who, by the way, was a new 
comer on the paper and hardly known to 
him, Mr. McLean responded in an apparent- 
ly pleasant way; ‘Don’t call me ‘ Mac,’ it 
seems too stiff; call me Johnnie.””—Brooklyn 
Citizen. 

Two young Kansas city hearts that former- 
ly beat as one are not on that beat now. A 
rain-storm caused it all. He was visiting 
her house sometime ago, and just as they 
kissed each other good-night so many times 
that they had to begin all over again to count 
them, he suddenly said: ‘‘ My! it’s raining! 
Lend me your ear, please, for I must hurry 
home.’’ Without stopping to think she im- 
agined that he wanted to borrow her ear for 
an umbrella, and she slammed the door 
right straight in his face forever and for- 
ever, amen.— Hzchange. 


‘* Melissy,’’ said a Dodge City woman to 
her daughter, ‘‘I ben readin’ that book on 
etiketty that your paw went an’ fooleda 
dollar an’ a half fer on the train that time 
he went to Topeeky.”” ‘“*Hey?” Yes, I 
hev; an’ it says that when a girl’s ingaged to 
a feller they should conduct theirselves in 
public with the same ‘ reserve and dignity ’ 
as if they warn’t ingaged.” ‘ Well?” 
‘Well, then, you an’ Hi Dagget air mak- 
in’ plumb fools o’ yerselves.’’ ‘‘ Haow? ” 
‘* Why, at the party at Bill Hobson’s las’ 
night when Hi come in you stuck out yer 
foot a-purpose, an’ tripped Hi up, jist fer a 
joke, an’ Hi he up an’ chased you three 
times around th’ house, an’ ketched you, 
and kissed you three times, before ev’ry- 
body. Ev’rybody’ll know you’re ingaged, if 
you carry on that-a-way; an’ it ain’t etiket- 
ty. The book says so.” —Tid-Bits. 
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